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PREFACE. 


Tan author of the following pages is well aware 
that they possess no literary merit. They were 
written at a time of great sorrow, after a terrible 
bereavement, partly with the view, if possible, of 
obtaining a change of thought, and partly for tho 
amusement of his children. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that they will interest others; but should 
any deem them worthy of perusal, he trusts that 
they will regard with a lenient and kindly eye what 
has been penned from no desire of notoriety, but 
merely as an attempt to describe, in a plain and 


truthful manner, the vicissitudes of a soldicr’s life, 
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PHACHE. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


Pas 


CHAPTER I. 


Sholapore—Coventry—Clapham Common—Boyle—-Allesley— 
, Meriden. 
T was born in the 67th (South Hampshire) Regiment, 
on the 11th June, 1821, at Sholapore, whefe my 
father at that time held the command, the force 
at the station consisting of the 5th Madras Cavalry, 
the 8th and 10th Bombay Native Infantry, H.M. 
67th Regiment (of which he was the Licut.-Colonel), 
and some artillery. On the 21st December, 1822, 
my father having obtained leave of absence, we left 
Sholapore, and travelling vid Poona, reached Bombay 
on the 6th January, 1828, remfining at The Mount, 
the country seat of Sir Charles Colville, until the 
1st February, on which day I embarked with my 
father and mother and two elder brothgrs on board 
the ship “ Sarah ” for England ; the other passengers 
being General Baillie, Captain Dundas, 47th Regi- 
ment; Mr. and Mrs. Ridge, 47th Regiment; Cap- 
tain Todd, Bengal Army; Mr. Randall, Madras 
Army; Mr. Rutherton, Mrs. Bromley, and Miss 
Williams. - We touched at the Cape of Good Hope 
and at the Island of St. Helena, remaining four days at 
each pl&ce; and after a passage of nearly five months, 
sr de 
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arrived safely in the British Channel, landing on the 
26th June, by means of a pilot-boat, at Dartmouth. 

The next year of my life was passed principally at 
Clifton; where, on the 23rd November, 1823, my only 
sister was born. After visiting Bath and Bognor, 
we proceeded, in the moath of June, 1824, to South- 
ampton, remaining there until the 9th May, 1825, 
when my father was ordered to assume command of 
the 67th depét, preparatory to the return of the 
service companiés from India, and we accordingly 
moved to Gosport, where it was stationed. 

On the 13th January, 1826, orders. arrived for the 
67th depot to move to Chatham. Our route lay 
through Chichester, Petworth, Horsham, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Maidstone, and we marched into Chatham 
on the 20th January. In the following April my 
father was appointed Inspecting Field Officer of the 
Coventry Recruiting District, and after taking leave 
of the 67th Regiment, took his departure. Having 
been only four-and-a-half years old when I arrived 
at Chatham, few events that occurred there are im- 
pressed upon my memory, but I perfectly recollect 
that it was my custom to fall in behind one of the 
companies of the regiment, with a tiny sword, and to 
march past my father. In fact it was at this time 
that I decided to become a soldier—a resolution that 
was never afterwards altered even for a moment. 

On the 10th May, 1826, my father arrived at 
Goventry, where he was destined to pass the next 
twenty-one years of his life. 

Dear old Coventry, my happy home for many a 
long day! Often have I heard you abused, and per- 
haps in olden days you may have been a trifle dirty ; 
but I have always loved you, and love you still.” I: 


ors: ouentry. 5 


think I sce > the grand old city now, with its three 
glorious spires of St. Michael’s, Trinity, and Christ- 
church ; its ancient hall, where a Paen once 
sat, and its quaint old hospitals and schools’ What 
must it not have been, when, in additfon to its 
splendid churches, the cathedral, so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, was also standing ! 

Few towns possess a more interesting neighbour- 
hood than Coventry. At a distance of only five 
miles stand the far-famed ruins of Kenilworth Castle, 
the road from Coventry to Kenilworth being un- 
rivalled for beauty ; it is one long avenue of magnifi- 
cent trees, planted in several rows on each side. 
Indeed, a story is told that two foreigners, meeting 
after their travels, agreed to write down on separate 
bits of paper what each thought the most charming 
thing he had seen in England. One wrote, the road 
from Coventry to Kenilworth; the other, the road 
from Kenilworth to Coventry. 

About three miles from Kenilworth is situated 
Guy’s Cliff, a place of great interest; and two miles 
farther on is the stately castle of the Karl of Warwick. - 
Between’ Coventry and Leamington is Stoneleigh 
Abbey, the seat of Lord Leigh, the park containing 
some of the finest trees in England. Many other 
places well worth a visit could be named, and none 
which bring back pleasanter recollections of bygone 
days than Arbury Hall, where, as a little lad, I had 
many a good day’s fishing, with old Kettle the 
keeper. Mr. Newdigate and Miss Parker must long 
ere this have passed away, but their kindness is not 
forg@en- 

Coventry, i in my time, was celebrated for its,con- 

‘tested ‘elections and show fairs; the former used to 
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last: for fourteen days, and were neither more nor 
less than a fortnight’s fighting and drinking. Both 
sides usually employed a certain number of navvies 
and rottghs, and I have seen many a ferocious combat 
in the streets. The Tories, who sported light blue, 
had their head-quarters 4t the King’s Head; and the _ 
Whigs, whose colours were dark blue, patronized the | 
Craven Arms. Asit was necessary to take one side 
or the other in order to see the fun, I threw in my 
lot with the former, my father being a Conservative, 
and can remember getting well bespattered with 
rotten eggs for the support I gave to Fyler and 
Thomas, in opposition to Ellice and Bulwer. * Dead 
-cats were favourite missiles; but the cream of the 
joke consisted in getting hold of one of the opposite 
side, and then elbowing him up and down for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, to the tune of “ Oh, 
rare Jeffries and Barlow!” the unfortunate indi- 
vidual being usually crushed almost to a mummy. 
The show fairs were wonderful displays, and 
great was the excitement when Wombwell’s or 
Atkinson’s yellow caravans arrived filled with wild 
beasts. They lasted eight days, during which time 
Hertford.Green was covered with menageries, tra- 
velling theatres, circus companies, giants, giantesses, 
spotted children, deformed animals, and peep-shows 
the latter usually surmounted with a picture of 
the Battle of Waterloo, with Wellington and Napo- 
Jeon in close proximity, or else with a representation 
of the latest murder, the finding of the body of 
Maria Martin in the Red Barn being sk that time 
the popular illustration. 
The chief attraction was, however, the procession 
of Lady Godiva, which took place every third yéar, 
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and which always brought thousands of spectators 
from the neighbouring counties. The procession 
owes its origin to the following story: A certain 
Earl of Mercia, named Leofric, treated the po#r people 
of Coventry very cruelly, much to the distfess of his 
beautiful wife Godiva, who*was continually beseech- 
ing him to be more merciful. For a long time her 
entreaties were of no avail; but at last one day he so 
far relented as to say he would remit some of the 
taxes, provided she would ride” perfectly naked 
through every street in the city. Finding he would 
not give way, she agreed to his terms on condition 
that he ordered every person to close their doors 
and put up their shutters. This order he gave; and 
with her long hair hanging loose over her shoulders, 
this good and beautiful lady rode naked through 
the city. One individual only disobeyed the earl’s 
orders ; his curiosity could not be restrained, so he 
peeped out, and, tradition states, was instantly struck 
blind. His name it seems was Thomas; and a figure, 
known as “Peeping Tom,” can be seen by those 
who visit Coventry, looking dgwn from a window at 
the corner of Hertford Street, close to the Cross. 
It is usually painted one year as a general officer, 
and the next as an admiral; but I trust, for the 
honour of the two services, that the original delin- 
quent belonged to neither profession ; tradition, 
indeed, states that he was a tailor. 

The principal feature of the procession, which 
generally extended over a mile, was of course Lady 
Godiva herself, represented by a lady usually dressed 
in the costume of a ballet girl, and probably such in 
her vocation. There were numerotfs bands of music, 

‘nfen in armour, carriages, banners, and devices of 
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all sorts; but perhaps the prettiest part of the 
whole was that consisting of about 200 little chil- 
dren, varying in age from two to ten years, all 
beautifully dressed, and each mounted on a great 
big horse led by a page. 

On our first arrival at Coventry we occupied a 
house in the street known as the Cross, but moved 
shortly afterwards to one at the top of Hill Street, 
~ on the outskirts of the town, where we remained for 
some years. 

On the 2nd January, 1827, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York died. He had been present, in 
1785, at the marriage of my grandfather, Mr. Joseph 
Ewart, then British Ambassador at Berlin, to the 
eldest daughter of Count von Wartensleben, of - 
Caréw, near Genthin, and had always displayed the 
greatest possible kindness to my father, my eldest 
brother, Frederick, being his godson. His death 
was therefore a great blow. 

On the 15th February, 1827, my youngest brother, 
Charles, was born. In May of the same year the sad . 
intelligence was received of the death, at Sydney, of 
my godfather and great uncle, Commodore Sir James 
Brisbane, K.C.B., whom we had seen embark two 
years previously at Portsmouth on board H.M.S. 
“ Boadicea.”* He had been Flag Captain to Lord 
Exmouth, at Algiers. 

On the 14th September the 67th Regiment 
warched through Coventry, and the officers came to 
breakfast. 

On the 26th November, being then but six-and-a- 
half years old, I broke my left arm, the result of 
disobedience of orders. I had been in the habit of 
sliding down the balusters, a practice strictly for- | 
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bidden by my father; and trying it once too often, 
when the coast was clear, overbalanced myself and 
fell upon the stone floor of the hall, luckily only 
breaking my arm instead of my head. Liflle did I 
think, when after a time the bone united; that this 
same arnewould one day bé carried off by a cannon 
shot. 

Soon after this 1 was sent to a day-school at 
Coventry kept by the Rev. Edward Gibson, one of 
the kindest men that ever lived.” There were but 
few boys at first, my brother William being one of 
them; the number afterwards increased, and I 
remember quite well Edward Bourne, Bryan and 
Nat Troughton, Alexander Beck, Robert Banbury, 
Tom Minster, Richard Rotherham, William Ratliff, 
Edward Collins, Berbury Herbert, and two brothers 
named Phillipps. The hours were from nine till 
twelve in the morning, and from two till four in the 
afternoon. 

On the 25th January, 1830, the distressing news 
arrived of the death, on the previous 15th Novem- 
ber, of my grandfather, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Brisbane, K.C.B., Governor of the Island of St. 
Vincent—a post he had held for upwards of twenty 
years. He was a most distinguished naval officer, 
his principal achievement having been the capture of 
the island of Curacoa, on the Ist January, 1807. 
He had been sent in command of a squadron, con- 
sisting of his own ship, the “ Arethusa,” and three 
other frigates, to reconnoitre the island, but without 
any orders to attack with so small a force. Sir 
Charles, however, determined to carry the island by a 
coup-ge-main, taking the whole responsibility-upon 
’ himself; and led his ships boldly into the harbour, 
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passing the formidable line of batteries by which the 
entrance was protected. The Dutch were- com- 
pletely taken by surprise ; the men-of-war in har- 
bour were captured; Fort Amsterdam was stormed, 
the Commodore being the first person to scale the 
walls; and the island surrendered. For this gallant 
action my grandfather received the honor of knight- 
hood, and was granted an honourable augmentation 
to his armorial bearings, together with supporters. 
He also received & sword from the Patriotic Fund, 
and another from the House. of Assembly at the 
island of Jamaica. 

The following verses were composed on the occa- 
sion by the boatswain of the “ Arethusa,” and may 
amuse some of my readers: 


“Come, all you warlike heroes, and listen to my song, 
And if you'll pay attention, I’ll not detain you long. 
*Twas on the first of January, the action it began, 
Commanded by Captain Brisbane, who nobly led the van, 


With Brisbane we will go, my hoys, with Brisbane we will go, 
With death or victory on our caps, our courage for to show. 


‘Twas carly in the morning, before daylight did appear, 
Our gallant ships were fully bent for Curagoa to steer. 
The ‘ Arcthusa’ led the van, and in the harbour went ; 
‘To conquer or to die, my boys, all hands were fully bent, 


With Brisbane we will go, &e. 


“The ‘ Anson’ she came in the next, a ship of noble fame, 
Commanded by a valiant man, bold Lydiard was his name. 
Our jovial tars behaved so well, with courage just and true, 
But the Dutchmen thought that Curagoa we never should 
subdue, 


a 


With Brisbane we will go, &. - 
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“The ‘Latona’ she came in the next, to show the Dutchmen 
play, 
Commanded by bold Captain Wood —it was a glorious day ! 
Our seamen all determined were their utmost for to try, 
Our guns we elevated well, the Dutchmen to defy. 


With Brisbane we will go, &e 


“The ‘Fisgard’ she came in the last, in good time for the play ; 
Captain Bolton he commanded her, and eager for the fray. 
Our ships were all in readiness, pray what could we do more ? 
Success attend our jolly tars! we landed en their shore, 


With Brisbane we will go, &c. 


“ A frigate and a sloop-of-war athwart the harbour lay ; 
They thought that we could ne’er attempt to show them British 
play. 
But they were much deceived, the truth I only tell, 
For in the noble action, the Dutch commander fell. 


With Brisbane we will go, &c. 


“The sloop of war she was the first her colours down to haul, 
It pleased our noble tars to see the pride of Holland fall. 
Then straight on board their frigate our Commodore did go, 
To see if they would haul down their dd Dutch flag or no. 


With Rrisbane we will go, &e. 


“ Next Fort Republique did engage, thinking our tars to fright ; 
Five of our men they wounded, and two they killed outright. 
In spite of all their efforts, this action is well Known, 

And Curacoa, my British boys, completely is our own. 


With Brisbane we will go, &c. 


“ Hlere’s a health to our noble Commodore, his Lieutenant also ; 
Along with such brave officers we're ne’er afraid to go : 
They’ll lead us on to glory, our noble skill to try ; 
Like British tars, we are resolved for death or victory. 


* With Brisbane we will go, &c. 


fn 
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“ Now when the wars are over, and God shall spare our lives, 
A can of grog we'll drink to our sweethearts and our wives. 7 
We'll rant and dance like jolly tars when once we are ‘on 
shore, 
And dNgk a health to George our king—and what can we do 
more ? 


x 
With Brisbane we will go, &c. 


“Tis now I will conclude, my boys, and make something like 
an end ; 7 
T hope no one in cempany, my song it will offend. 
T write these lines to tell you how English tars will fight 
When their officers are good, and our men encouraged right. 


With Brisbane we will go, my boys, with Brisbane we will go, 
For Brisbane is a valiant man, and a fighting man you Know.” 


I remained under Mr. Gibson until the month of 
July, 1831, when, being ten years old, I was sent | 
with my brother William to a boarding-school at 
Clapham Common, about five miles from London. 
It was kept by a Mr. Elwell, who was assisted by 
his brother Joseph. The former was married, and 
Mrs. Elwell was always particularly kind and atten- 
tive to the boys, of whom there were about twenty- 
five. The school, which was situated near the 
church, was formed into five classes, the first class 
being composed of Puckle, Cole, and Spicer, who 
must each have been about sixteen years old. Of 
the other boys I can remember Garratt (who was 
afterwards with me at Sandhurst, and who joined 
the 78th Highlanders), Locker, Grove, two bro- 
thers named Agnew, Lumley, two brothers named 
Bradley, and two brothers named Richardson. 
There was no flogging, but for any serious offence 
a bey was caned across his hand. We played - 
cricket on the Common, but were generally taken - 
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out two-and-two for a walk. I and my brother were 
sometimes permitted to visit a relative who resided 
on the other side of the Common; but those were 
the days of Burke and Hare, so we had torkeep a 
sharp look out when returning after dark. These 
two charming individuals were fn the habit of creep- 
ing up behind in a stealthy manner, and after 
placing a pitch plaster on the mouth of some unfor- 
tunate woman or child, would toss the body into a 
‘sack, and sell it to a doctor for dissection. They 
were fortunately caught and hung, and their wax 
effigies are to be seen at Madame Tussaud’s, in 
Baker Street. 

The first holidays commenced on the 2ist Decem- 


- ber; and on the 30th January, 1832, we left 


Coventry to return to Clapham. There were no 
railways in those days; and as it was winter time, 
we engaged seats inside a coach called the “ Grey- 
hound,” A sickly-looking lad and a nurse were the 
other two inside passengers as far as London; and 
we had only rejoined the school a few days when we 
were both attacked with scarlet fever. It spread 
rapidly; the school was broken up; and as soon as 
we could be moved we were sent home, not again to 
return. 

On the 7th May, 1832, I rejoined Mr. Gibson’s 
day-school at Coventry; and about this time my 
father bought me an exceedingly nice pony, on 
which I used occasionally to hunt, during the winter 
holidays, with the Atherstone hounds—an excellent 
pack. ; 

On the 20th July the 35th Regiment marched 
throughCoventry. Littledid Iimagine that in six years 


- L should be appointed to it. This was the Regiment 
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once so well known from its orange facings; but in 

the previous month they had been changed to blue, 

on its receiving the appellation of.‘ The Royal 

Sussex.” The 14th Light Dragoons and the 35th . 
are the only two regiments that ever wore orange 

facings—a distinction of which they were exceed- 

ingly proud. 

In the month of May, 1838, my uncle, Captain 
Charles Brisbane, 34th Regiment, who had married 
a daughter of Sir°Thomas Lennard, Bart, of Belhus, 
arrived with his wife at Coventry, on their way to 
join the depdt of the regiment in Ireland. He very 
kindly offered to take me with him, and my father 
and mother having given their consent, we started 
on the 27th May en route for Boyle, posting in my 
uncle’s carriage vid Shrewsbury, the vale of Llan- 
gollen, and Bangor, to Holyhead, where we crossed 
to Kingstown, and remained for two days in Dublin, 
at Bilton’s Hotel, Sackville-street. We then posted 
down to Boyle, where the 34th depét was stationed. 
The Major (Fane) was on leave, so my uncle took , 
command; the other officers were Captains Orange, 
Brown, and Bailey; Lieutenants Harford and 
Arnold; Ensigns Mathews, Byron, and Hervey, 
with Assistant-Surgeon Bell—at least, these are all I 
can now remember. Captain Orange very good- 
naturedly gave me a shake-down in his sitting-room, 
and one of his dogs usually slept on my bed. A 
river ran close to the barracks, in which I often fished, 
and as the officers kept a pack of beagles, we were 
at no loss for amusement; the depdt had also a 
very nice brass band. There were some glorious 
lakes, at no great distance; one of them, in Lord 
Lorton’s property, contained‘several islands, and we - 
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had some delightful picnics, usually dining on Trinity 
Istand. There were some interesting ruins close to 
Boyke, an old abbey if I mistake not. ; . 
Tn the month of July, orders arrived vid 34th 
' dept to move to Drogheda, and I accongpanied it 
on the march, which lasted «sevén or eight days, the 
‘ route lying through Longford, Castle Pollard, 
Kells, Edgeworthstown, and Navan. Major Fane 
had very kindly given me permission to ride his 
horses, so I could walk or not as I Itked, and enjoyed 
the march across Ireland excessively. Lieutenant 
Arnold was left behind at Boyle, very ill indeed, 
and died shortly afterwards. 

After remaining about three days at Drogheda, I 
returned home vid Dublin and Liverpool, stopping for 
a day or two with my cousin, Mr. John Ewart, at 
Mosley Hill. On the 8rd August I returned to 
Coventry, and on the 5th joined a boarding-school 
at the village of Allesley, which had just been 
started there by my old tutor, Mr. Gibson. He 

. had, I think, at this time about twenty boys, the 
oldest of them being Coker Beck (now Incumbent of 
Foleshill, near Coventry). I also remember Edward 
and John King, Robert Taylor (afterwards in the 
25th Regiment), William Bree (now Rector of 
Allesley), Robert Arrowsmith (now Regtor of Wals- 
grave), Edgar Carter, James Greenwood, Biggs 
Smith, Faux, two brothers named Terry, and two 
brothers named Richards. We were a very happy 
set, for we had a most kind master, who allowed us 
to keep poultry or rabbits, and who also gave each 
of us a small garden; there was a capital field too 
for cricket and football. One of our pringipal 

- amusements was to go off on a half-holiday to 
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Allesley Park, the residence of Coker Beck’s father, 
and to take with us an old drake; a dog from the 

. Hall was then procured, and a grand duck-hunt 
took place, the drake always getting the best of it— 
just as*.the dog got within a yard, down he 
dived; and we néver-allowed it to be hurt or 
injured. 

The fifth of November was our greatest day, as 
we had a grand bonfire, with quantities of fireworks, 
and on one occasion a large fire-balloon; we were 
generally occupied for weeks before in collecting 
sticks, one of the farmers, named Wall, being always 
particularly kind in assisting us. What added much, 
to our happiness at Allesley, was the excessive kind- 
ness we received from the Rector, the Rev. William 
Bree, and his most good-natured and merry-hearted 
wife, who was always thinking what amusement she 
could get up for us. We were also asked occa- 
sionally to the Hall by Mr. and Mrs. Beck, and I 
remember a famous cherry-tree there, in which I 
used to sit and feast. It was a pleasant house to 
visit, for there was generally some fun going on. 

Allesley is an exceedingly pretty village, situated 
just two miles from Coventry, on the road to Bir- 
mingham, and about three from Meriden, where, in 
the month of August, the woodmen of Arden hold 
their annual meeting—in those days the most select, 
and by far the pleasantest, of any of the archery com- 
petitions in England. It was often my ‘good fortune 
to receive an invitation; and I was always greatly in- 
terested with the shooting for the bugle and silver 
arrow, the former being usually shot for at a distance 
of either twelve or thirteen score yards; of course the 
target was rarely hit, the “end” going to the woad- . 
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man whose arrow fell nearest to it. The shooting 
was generally very good indeed; but I remember on 
one‘oceasion a gentleman, who was passing along 
the road in a gig, and who had stopped for a few 
minutes to look on, received an arrow in“ his arm. 
The meeting always laste two days, concluding 
’ with a delightful dance each evening. When I first 
knew Meriden, the gentlemen used to dine at the 
Archer’s Hall, and the ladies by themselves at one 
of the hotels; it was a most barbarous proceeding ; 
-but a larger hall has since been built, and they now 
all dine together. It was at Meriden, I think in 
1843, though I forget the precise year, that I saw 
two of the most beautiful women at that time in 
England, Miss Bridgeman and Miss A’Court. I had 
the good fortune to be introduced to, and to dance 
with, both of them, and I went home a happy and a 
proud man; indeed I have often thought since of 
’ those two lovely faces: the former became Countess 
of Londesborough, the latter Lady Herbert of Lea. 
The bugle used often to be carried off by the secre- 
tary, the Rev. Coker Adams; in these days it is 
usually won by my old schoolfellow, Coker Beck. 
The woodmen always appeared in light green coats, 
except the clerical members, who were excused ; 
any member not so appearing had to pay a guinea, 
and I once saw the late Lord Leigh so fined. The - 
winner of the bugle or arrow had to give a sovereign 
to the marker; which was dropped into a tumbler of 
champagne; he certainly well deserved it, as he ran 
considerable risk, standing close to the target. 
A year and a half passed away very pleasantly at 
Allesley, but my name had been put down on thg list 
‘of cane ee for admission into the Royal Military 
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College at Sandhurst, and towards the end of 1834 
an intimation arrived that I should be required’to 
appear at the next entrance examination, to be held 
at the commencement of the following year. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 


It-was on the 10th January, 1835, that I arrived at 
the College, accompanied by my father, when I was 
speedily ushered into the much-dreaded Board-room. 
The examination had already commenced, and I 
found about thirty other candidates assembled, vary- 
ing in age from thirteen to fifteen years; it compre- 
hended in those days the first four rules of arithmetic, 
simple and compound, with Cornelius Nepos or 
Cesar in prose, and Virgil or Ovid in verse ; or, if a 
candidate preferred, he could dispense with Latin 
and take up arithmetic only, as high as the Rule of | 
Three, with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions—certainly 
in either case not a very severe test. I was soon 
able to announce to my father that I had passed, 
and after undergoing an inspection by the College 
surgeon, found myself at the age of thirteen and a 
half duly enrolled amongst the cadets as A 33 ; a week 
afterwards I put on my first red coat. 

At the period to which I allude there were about 
200 cadets at Sandhurst, divided into two companies, 
A and B, the former commanded by Brevet-Major 
Diggle, who had been very severely wounded in the 
head at Waterloo, when serving with the 52nd Light 
- Infantry, and the latter by Brevet-Major Wright. 

vm > * = 
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Except in case of promotion, a cadet was not moved 
from one company to another, so that in point of age 
and size the two companies were much alike. A 
cadet could remain at the college till he reached 
the age of eighteen, but not afterwards. 

On parting from my father, I found that I had 
been told of to'No. 8 room, in what was called 
the Short Passage. The head of this room was 
Warre, who, if I remember rightly, was A 27; and 
the other occupants were A 85, Otway; A 6, Dick- 
son; A 10, Hanham; and A 76, Cooper; the two 
latter I have not been able to trace, but Warre 
is now a Lieut.-General and O.B., and Otway was 
lately Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and M.P. for Chatham. Poor Dickson lies in the 
Crimea, killed on the 8th June, 1855. 

As regards the system of edueation, the cadets 
were divided into two classes, called the Lower and 
Upper Schools, and to get from one into the other, 
it was necessary to pass four examinations ; the first 
included vulgar and decimal fractions ; the second, 
duodecimals, proportion, interest, aliquot-parts, &c. ; 
the third, involution, with extraction of roots, and 
progression; the fourth, quadratic equations and 
algebraic problems. 

In order to obtain a commission without pur- 
chase it was necessary to pass before a Board 
of General Officers in six of the following sub- 
jects :— 

(1) Euclid’s geometry; (2) Permanent and field 
fortification ; (3) Course of military surveying; (4) 
Higher mathematics ; (5) Conic sections ; (6) Attack 
and’ defence of fortresses; (7) General history, 
ancient and modern; (8) The Latin language; (9) ” 
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The French language; (10) The German language ; 
the first three subjects being obligatory. 

Special certificates were given to those cadets who 
passed in more than the requisite number of subjects. 
Besides the above mentioned studies, ‘each cadet 
before being recommended for a commission had to 
pass through a course of instruction in maps and 
globes, and also in military drawing (either pen-work 
or brush-work). Landscape drawing was also 
taught; and some, but not all, Were put through 
a course of religious instruction. Every cadet was 
also obliged to attend the riding school two or three 
time’ a week, horses being supplied by the cavalry 
regiment stationed at Hounslow. 

The names of the professors were as follows :— 


Thomas Leybourn, F.R.S, 
Mathematics and Arithmetic {s ohn Lowry. 
William Scott, F.R.A.S. 
A, Polchet. 
Fortification {Maio George Prosser. 


Captain James Horton. 
Military Surveying . : George D. Burr, 


{ John Piercy. 


Military Drawing Thomas Costin. 


Landscape Drawing . % William Delamotte. 


John F. Turnpenny. ~~ 


History, Geography and Classics ae IL L. M. Chepmell, M.A. 


Guillaume Cambier. 
French { Henri Marillier. 

Guillaume Boully. 
German. : a . Frederic Timme. 


The Governor, at the time I joined the College, 
was General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., 
who*had lost an arm in the Peninsular war, and 
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the Lieut.-Governor was Colonel Sir George Scovell, 
K.C.B. Captain G. Procter, an exceedingly clever 
man, was the Adjutant and Superintendent of Studies. 
The Surgeon was Dr. J. Pickering ; and the Assistant 
Surgeon was R. D.,Smythe. Lieutenant Tipping 
was the Quartermaster; and James Corson was the 
Riding-Master ; the Rev. W. Wheeler, D.D., was the 
Chaplain. 

In each company there were three under officers, 
chosen from the cadets, the senior being called the 
Responsible, and ten corporals, also eight other 
heads of rooms. The Long Passage contained 
fourteen rooms, and the Short Passage seven. Each 
company possessed a large dining-hall, where the 
arms and accoutrements were kept, and where the 
cadets dined and breakfasted. The evening meal, or 
tea as it was called, took place in the dormitories, 

Breakfast consisted of a bowl of milk, either 
hot or cold, and some bread, with whatever butter 
was left from the evening allowance; many cadets, 
however, purchased either soluble chocolate or 
essence of coffee, to mix with their hot milk. The 
dinner was either a roast leg or shoulder of mutton, 
every day of the week except Sunday, when it was 
changed for roast beef. There was also always 
either a rice or baked plum-pudding, the college 
name for the latter being stickjaw. Each eompany 
was divided into messes of ten, with an under officer 
or corporal to do the carving; and the only variety 
in the usual dinner was that on Michaelmas day a 
goose and a half and a giblet pie were given instead 
of the joint; apple-pies were also sometimes given 
during the apple season. Potatoes were the only 
vegetables ever allowed, and each mess of ten was | 
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furnished with two pewter pots, one filled with water, 
the other with a wretched mixture supposed to be 
beer, but termed by the cadets, swipes. 

The five seniors at each mess, usually called the 
parlour, helped themselves first, after which the 
joint was passed down to tMe five juniors, who went 
* by the name of the kitchen, and there was generally 
not much left besides the bone by the time it reached 
the unfortunate cadet at the bottom of the table. 
‘yen this he was seldom permitted to enjoy for more 
than a few minutes, as it had to be broken, in order 
that the parlour might feast upon the marrow; this 
was extracted by holding the bone on two bayonets, 
whilst another cadet struck it with a third. The 
juniors in the kitchen rarely got any goose on 
“Michaelmas day—at all events, not of the kind served 
up for their dinner—and had to content themselves 
with the giblet pie. 

The stickjaw was seldom eaten at dinner, but was 
generally carried off in the coat-tail pocket, to be 
devoured the next morning when cold. Many of the 
potatoes were also carried off in the same way, to 
be fried for tea; and woe betide the unfortunate 
John whose pocket was squeezed by an enemy, when 
carrying off supplies for a senior at the mess. A 
few of the cadets clubbed together and purchased 
pickles to eat with the joint, or invested in jam on 
rice-pudding days. 

As regards the evening meal, each cadet was 
supplied with a roll and some butter, and tea or 
coffee was served out according to the tastes of the 
majority in each room, five cadets usually belonging 
to a dormitory. - 

‘The*hours of study varied according to the season 
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of the year. The following were the summer regu- 
lations, commencing on 1st April :—At six a.m., get 
up; half-past six, prayers; seven to nine, study ; 
ten minutes past nine, breakfast; ten to twelve, 
study ; quarter-past_ twelve, parade; one to three, 
study; ten minutes past three, dinner; quarter- 
past four to quarter to six, study ; seven, teas half- 
past eight, prayers; quarter-past nine, hed. - Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays were half holidays, 
no study taking place after dinner. 

The following were the winter regulations, com- 
mencing on 1st October:—At quarter-past seven, 
get up; quarter to eight, prayers and breakfast ; 
half-past ‘eight to half-past ten, study; quarter to 
eleven, parade ; half-past eleven to one, study ; one 
to half-past two, study ; three, dinner ; five to seven — 
study; tea, prayers, and bedtime, as in summer. 
On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and’ Saturdays there was 
no study from one till half past two. 

In addition to the above-mentioned studies there 
was frequently an extra hour in the evening for 
those preparing for examination in any of the 
commission steps. : 

The punishments awarded were either extra 
guards, arrests, impositions, confinement in the 
black hole, or detention during part of the vaca- 
tions, which extended from 16th May to 30th June 
in summer, and from about the 6th November to 
10th January in winter. There were no Easter 
holidays. - ; 

Fagging was carried to a great extent at 
Sandhurst in my day, and there was also a vast 
ameunt of bullying. As regards the former, the 
system was as follows: each cadet on joinifig was - 
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called a Johu, and as such was liable to be fagged, 
until he had been two years at‘the college; after 
which period he ceased to be a John, and had the 
privilege of fagging others. The college servants, 
of whom there were about half a dozen: to each 
company; did not make the*beds, but merely rolled 
‘and strapped them up in the morning, so a John 
had usually, for the first year, two or three beds‘ to 
make every night, besides his own. He had also to 
fill the jugs. with water, clean frying-pans, toast 
rolls, and perform other minor acts of fagging 
indoors. Out of doors he had to run with messages 
to York Town (a row of houses about three-quarters’ 
of a mile from the college, and where the shops 
were situated), fag out at cricket, pull in the boats, 
or stand on the look-out whilst some of the senior 
cadets smoked. Smoking was strictly prohibited, 
and the staff-sergeants, of whom there were about a 
dozen, had orders to report any cadet seen with a 
cigar or pipe, entering a public-house, or going out 
of bounds. 
Bullying of all sorts took place with the greatest 
-impunity, the feeling at Sandhurst being that it was 
dishonourable to report another cadet; indeed, I 
only remember one instance of a cadet reporting 
another. The poor lad had been most cruelly 
beaten, and had hardly any other alternative; but 
he found his position so uncomfortable afterwards, 
that he soon left the college. It may be thought 
that at all events after the cadets went to bed, and 
the lights had been put out, the John had peace ; 
such, however, was not the case; on the contrary 
the nights were far worse than the days. ‘ 
‘It was the custom for the responsible, or one of 
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the under-officers, to go round at a quarter past 
nine to see that all were in bed except the head of 
the room, and the door of each dormitory was then 
locked on the outside by a sergeant. Alas! for the 
poor Jolis, in each room another key was fastened 
to a chain inside, close"to the door, and, after the 
sergeant had gone off for the night (after locking 
the passage door), most of the rooms were again 
soon opened, and the seniors commenced their noc- 
turnal amusements, which consisted in torturing the 
Johns in a variety of ways, generally waiting, how- 
ever, till the latter had fallen into their first sleep. 
Some awoke to find themselves standing on their 
heads. This was called being “turned up Charter 
House,” and was brought about by the iron bed- 
stead being suddenly turned up at right angles to 
the floor. Others were “launched,” the launch 
being effected by two or three of the stronger cadets 
taking hold of the mattress at the foot, and jerking it, 
John and all, into the centre of the room. A third 
process was called “lugging over,” which was 
accomplished by a cadet getting his two arms 
quietly over the mattress, and then turning it, with 
the John, on to the floor, completely smothering 
him. 

Occasionally, by way of variety, 2 John was 
tossed in a blanket ; but this amusement was gene- 
rally carried on before the lights were put out; 
sometimes two very small a were tossed 
together. 

On bright moonlight nights the seniors generally 
played whist, cards being, of course, strictly for- 
bidden. Sometimes they pinned a blanket over the 
fireplace and smoked up the chimney; and odcasion-- 
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ally a tent was erected.. There were three kinds of 
tents, the ‘ birdeage,” the “table,” and the “bed ;” 
the object of thé tent being to conceal the light of 
the candles from the eyes of the sergeant who 
patrolled round the college at night. The birdeages 
were, five small cupboards for the cadets to keep 
their books in, made with open rails so that no 
bottles or cigars could be concealed inthem. By 
means of blankets and counterpanes a tent could 
easily be constructed underneath. 

The table or bedstead could also easily be turned 
into atent by fastening blankets all round; great 
care had, however to be taken, as there were no 
shutters, blinds, or curtains, to any of the windows. 
The birdcage was the most roomy tent, and the one 
generally used when a bowl of punch was to be 
discussed; the other tents were for reading up 
preparatory to an examination. 

Tents for study, or “mugging,” as it was 
termed at Sandhurst, were not required so much 
in the summer time, as, if the head of the room 
wished to be called at daylight, he collected two 
or three kettles and frying-pans, and after tying 
them together, placed them on the table attached to 
a long rope, which was let down from the window. 
This rope was pulled by the night patrol, a previous 
arrangement having been made, and the crash of 
falling kettles soon awoke everybody. 

Occasionally one of the two captains would come 
round in the middle of the night to see that all was 
quiet, and whenever a drinking tent was erected, a 
John was always stationed close to the passage- 
door to listen for footsteps and give the alarm. On 
ond occasion Diggle was too quick for the John, or 
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else the latter had fallen asleep on his post. Be 
that as it may, he managed to get into the room 
before the tent could be pulled down, and thé con- 
cocter of the punch and his friends were marched 
off to the black hole. I happened to belong to the 
room, and shall never Torget Diggle’s face, as he put 
his nose to the various empty bottles, pronouncing 
at each sniff the name of the liquor the bottle 
had contained. Luckily I had not formed one of 
the drinking party, and was ‘quietly ensconced in 
bed. Diggle, however, was not satisfied until he had 
pulled down the bed-clothes to see if I was undressed. 
The Black Hole, to which the revellers had been 
so ignominiously carried off by the staff-sergeant, 
was not really dark. There were several of them, 
the windows being made of that particular glass 
through which nothing can be seen.. The furniture 
consisted of one table and one chair, both fastened 
to the ground, with an immovable bedstead. Impo- 
sitions were always given to those confined, consist- 
ing of several sums, each being usually twenty or 
thirty figures, to be multiplied by the same number, 
and proved by division. The fare was bread and 
water, but some dinner was sent every third day, if 
the cadet remained incarcerated for any long time. 
My experience of this delightful place was gained 
in the following rather singular manner. A certain 
professor, named Turnpenny, but always called by 
the cadets sky-copper, had been in his younger 
days severely wounded in the head, I believe at the 
siege of Badajoz, whilst serving in the 48th Regi- 
ment. He was highly eccentric, and at times 
slightly absent; several of the cadets in conse- 
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annoyance being to sprinkle some of the snuff he 
was in the habit of taking on some pieces of orange 
which ‘he usually kept by his side to refresh himself 
with. On one occasion his tormentors were more 
lively than usual, and he in vain tried to discover the 
perpetrators of sundry strange noises. At length, 
‘in a fit of despair, he called out that if any further 
disturbance took place he would send the cadet 
seated nearest to the door, to the Black Hole. Now 
it so happened that I oceupied that day this enviable 
position, but: had not been in any way concerned in 
the row; on the contrary, I had been working par- 
ticularly hard. Well, as a matter of course, many 
minutes did not elapse before a noise was made. 
The old gentleman rang his bell. The captain of 
the day was sent for, and away I was marched to 
the Black Hole. 

Remonstrance at the time was uscless; but on 
being released I ventured to give Mr. Turnpenny a 
little bit of my mind, pointing out, in perhaps rather 
strong language, what I considered to be the gross 
injustice of his treatment of me on the previous 
day. What was my astonishment the following 
morning to find myself ordered off again to the 
Black Hole, by the Governor himself, for what was 
termed highly insubordinate conduct—the worthy 
Professor having reported me for remonstrating! I 
was kept a prisoner for three days, two of them on 
bread and water, and suppose I deserved it; though 
T have always entertained considerable doubt on the 
subject. However, I decided to pocket the affront, 
and becamé afterwards great friends with Turn- 
penny, whom I regarded with great respect pn 
dccdunt of his previous military services. 
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Scott, the big drummer af the college band, was 
Janitor of the Black Holes at the time to which I 
refer. He had not a very pleasant berth of ‘it, for 
the bread served out to the cadets in confinement 
was for the most part expended in pelting him 
whenever he answered the bell, which, of course, 
was rung frequently, on the chance of his nose 
appearing at the door. 

I did once really deserve to be Black-Holed, but 
was fortunately not found out. <A few of the 
seniors had decided to have a tent and a jollifica- 
tion; but when it was getting on for eight o’clock 
some of the materials for the punch were found to 
be wanting. The question arose, what was to be 
done? The college was shut up for the night, with 
the exception of the grand entrance, where a ser- 
geant usually kept watch, in the guard-room close by. 
I was not to be of the tent party, and I don’t know 
what prompted me, but I volunteered to go to York 
Town for the missing supplies. There was not a 
moment to lose; so I stole quietly down stairs, 
opened the large front door softly, and managed to 
slip out without the sergeant seeing or hearing me. 
It was luckily quite dark; and being a fast runner, 
I was soon at York Town, and in possession of two 
soda-water bottles filled with the requisite liquors. 
I ran rapidly back, but alas, only to find the grand 
entrance locked. The prospect was not a. lively 
one; but aftera moment’s reflection, I remembered 
that at half-past eight the cadets on the sick list 
would be marched by a corporal to the hospital for 
their evening doses. To reach the hospital they had 
to.come from the main building by a side door, and 
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time, and I Iuckily sarap to slip into their ranks 
without being noticed, on their way to the hospital. 
The doctor, ‘dean worthy old Pickering, asked me 
why I had come; and all I could say was that I felt 
very hot, which was perfectly true. He pronounced 
me feverish; but after giving me some medicine, 
‘luckily did not detain me; and 1 marched back tri- 
umphantly with my carefully-concealed bottles; of 
course receiving the warm thanks of the punch 
party. This, I think, was the only serious offence I 
was ever guilty of, though, like every other cadet, I 
occasionally went out of bounds, if only for the 
sake of* a chevy from one of the old staff sergeants. 
Smoking I always abominated, and drinking-tents 
were not at all in my line, as I never cared for 
spirits. 

The fagging at Sandhurst did no harm; and 
every cadet who remained long enough had his turn 
of fagging others. The bullying was, however, 
carried altogether too far. Some boys have a pecu- 
liar aptitude for torture; and I remember on one | 
occasion being tied with ropes into one of the large 
College clothes-baskets, and then thrown into a pit 
filled with furze-bushes, and left; fortunately some 
one heard me call out, and came to my rescue. 

The late Earl of Athlone was full of fun, and a 
great tormentor of professors. Poor fellow! he 
died soon after leaving the college. 

The principal games played at Sandhurst were 
cricket, football, and hockey. The boats were a 
great amusement, and there were annual boat-races. 
Paper chases were also run occasionally. Hay- 
thorn, Beresford, Garratt, J. L. Campbell, Stegle, 
Mohtagt Fisher, and the two Ansons, were all good 
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cricketers. Our foot-ball rules were the same as 
those of Eton. , 

During my first vacation, in the month of May, 
1835, the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders marched 
through‘ Coventry, and I walked out with my father 
in the direction of Whitley Abbey, to meet them, 
It was the first time I had ever seen a kilted regi- 
ment, and great was my astonishment, for, with 
their tall bonnets, some of the men looked literally 
giants. I remember that I was quite lost in admi- 
ration, and little thought that in this glorious corps 
I should fight my first battle! 

My second half-year was passed in No. 13 room, 
the head of which was poor William Raban, after- 
wards killed in Affghanistan, whilst serving with 
the 44th Regiment; he was also head of my. room 
(No. 12) the following half-year. 

During my third half-year I managed to get from 
the Lower into the Upper School; and also passed 
before the Board in History, my first step towards 
obtaining a commission without purchase.” A very 
nice fellow, a son of Lord Gage, was with me in 
No. 12 dormitory. He was afterwards appointed 
to the 83rd Regiment. ; 

No. 5, in the Long Passage, was my room the 
next half-year, the head of it being Walker. During 
this, my fourth half, I passed before the Board in 
Latin. ‘ 

On rejoining, after the vacation, in January 1837, 
I became entitled to fag others, my two years of 
Johnship, as it was called, having expired. I had 
been moved into No. 20 room, of which Dudley 
Hill was the head. He was a marvellously clever 
fellow, and the only cadet in my time who mandged 
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to take up the whole ten steps. A very nice, merry 
lad, named Denis Godley, was also in this room; 
he was, I think, afterwards appointed to the 74th 
Highlanders. In this, my fifth half, I passed before 
the Board in the six books of Euclid, and was also 
second for the prize in religious instruction. 

About tls time an event occurred of no slight 
importance, as regarded the well-being of the college 
and the happiness of all who were connected with 
it, namely, the appointment of Colonel T. W. Tay- 
lor, C.B., to the Lieut.-Governorship, in succession 
‘to Sir George Scovell, who became Governor, vice : 
Sir Edward Paget, transferred to Chelsea Hospital. 
Colonel Taylor: had commanded a squadron of the 
10th Hussars at the battle of Waterloo, and was 
ane of the best officers in the service, combining 
great firmness of character with remarkable clear- 
ness of judgment; but what made his arrival so 
peculiarly pleasing, was the circumstance of his 
bringing with him a family unsurpassed for all: 
those good qualities of mind and person which . 
command respect and admiration. His second son, 
Arthur, who belonged to the Horse Artillery, was 
‘considered the handsomest man in the British 
army; and his: youngest son, Reynell, an exceed- 
ingly good-looking boy, has since greatly distin- 
guished himself in India. The eldest daughter had 
married Sir Walter Carew, of Haccombe, and the 
second soon after became Mrs. Fortescue, of Falla- 
pit; the third, at the period to which I refer, was a 
most beautiful girl of sixteen; she is now Lady 
Willoughby de Broke. There were also two other 
daughters, not grown up. 
> Suly$1837, found me head of a room, No. 13, in 
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the Short Passage, with a particularly nice set of 
lads in it. Three of them, alas! are now dead—one, 
Lord Glamis, served with the 1st Life Guards, and 
became Earl of Strathmore: he was one of my 
greatest frionds, and I spent part of two vacations 
at his mother’s house*in Hertfordshire, where T 
experienced kindness which I shall never forget; ~ 
another, poor Charley King, a very handsome boy, 
entered the 32nd Regiment, and died of cholera in 
the Crimea; the third was Maximilian Hammond, who 
joined the Rifle Brigade, and who was killed at the 
assault of the Redan, on the 8th September, 1855. 
A memoir of his life has since been published; which 
I have read with sad interest; he was a quiet and 
most gentlemanlike boy. Poor King and Hammond 
used to take it by turns to make my bed, and do 
what little fagging I required; and it is a great 
satisfaction to me to feel that I never caused either 
of them, that 1am aware of, the slightest pain or 
annoyance. ‘The former now rests peacefully in a 
vineyard between Balaklava and Kadekoi, the latter 
“in a ravine near Sebastopol. 

This half-year I passed in two more steps, Fortifi- 
cation and Surveying, making five altogether, and 
leaving only one more to be taken up before obtain- 
ing a commission. It was, I think, in July, 1837, 
that I obtained two days’ leave of absence from the 
college, for the purpose of being present at the 
funeral of King William the Fourth, which took 
place at Windsor Castle, by torchlight, and was one 
of the grandest and most solemn sights I ever wit- 
nessed, minute guns being fired the whole time, 
from a battery stationed in the park. 
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hurst ; and as my aunt Mrs. Birt’s place, Hallgrove, 
was situated close to Bagshot, I frequently spent 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday with her, accom- 
panied by one or more of my college friends. The 
Duchess of Gloucester resided at Bagshot Park, 
nearly opposite to Hallgrove, and occasionally called 
to see my aunt. Her Royal Highness was a most 
kind-hearted person. 

Starting for the vacation was always great fun; 
there were no railways then, and the cadets going 
towards London usually took their departure 
in a number of post-chaises, three or four who 
were ‘well acquainted travelling together. The 
authorities would not allow any post-chaise to start 
with more than two horses ; but a second pair was 
frequently engaged to be in readiness outside the 
college plantations, and then away we went with 
four horses! Of course there was great racing 
between the various post-chaises; and didn’t we 
have a glorious breakfast at Staines! On one 
occasion I took a gig with Otway, but we had not 
gone more than a mile or two, when the horse 
kicked the splash-board all to pieces, and we had to 
travel a considerable distance with our legs hanging 
over on each side of the vehicle. : 

On my return to college for my seventh and last 
half, in January, 1838, I found I had been made a 
corporal, the senior one, indeed, of nineteen new 
corporals, who had been promoted to fill the 
vacancies caused by those who had left in Novem- 
ber. My room was No. 11, and my old friend Lord 
Glamis belonged to it; also a very nice lad named 
Alfred Light, who joined the Bengal Artillery. 
‘Tle Johns of each company always paraded sepa- 
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rately until properly drilled, and this half-year 
Diggle gave me charge of those belonging to the A 
company. The tallest in my squad was Allix, a 
fine, handsome boy; poor fellow! he was killed bya 
cannon-shot at the battle of Inkerman. 

During this my last half-year, my time was fully 
occupied, as in addition to going through a course 
of what was termed extra surveying, I took up 
three steps, viz. French, the higher mathematics, 
and the attack and defence of fortresses. One 
step only would have given me a commission; 
but I luckily managed to pass in all three, 
making eight steps altogether, besides extra’ sur- 
veying. 

The public examination took place on the 14th 
and 15th May, 1838, and to my great joy I found 
myself first on the list of those who passed out, 
besides obtaining the prize for general merit, and a 
certificate recording the special approbation of the 
Commissioners, who on this occasion were General 
Sir Lowry Cole, G.C.B., General Sir William Clinton, 
G.C.B., Major-General Sir John Gardiner, K.B.C., 
Major-General Sir George Scovell, K.C.B., and 
Cclonel Taylor, C.B. 

My father had arrived from Coventry to attend 
the examination; and I think one of the happiest 
days in my life was that on which I was able to 
tell him. I had obtained a commission without pur- 
chase, thereby saving him the sum of 4501. 

And now I was to say good-bye to the dear 
old place, with all its familiar faces—Sir George and 
Lady Scovell, Colonel and Mrs. Taylor, Major and 
Mrs. Prosser, Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Diccle Can. 
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Piercy, Costin, Scott, little Burr, Chepmell, and all 
the other Professors; Dr. Pickering and his fac- 
totum Roger Morris, Buffalo Bannister, old Bladey, 
Smith, Barber Randall, Martha Bourne, the two 
brothers Cayley, fat McBride, Smith genior and 
Smith junior, Powell (better known as Squinny), 
and many others too numerous to mention. Leave- 
takings are always sad, and it was with a mixed 
feeling of happiness and regret that I turned, as I 
was driving past ‘‘ The Jolly Farmer,” to take a last 
look at the well-known obelisk, where may be found 
cut the names of nearly every cadet who has been 
educated at Sandhurst. 

Out of about 320 cadets who were with me at the 
college, 271 entered the army, either by or without 
purchase. Twenty-six only have attained the rank 
of general officer, viz., Generals Lord Sandhurst, 
G.C.B., W. C. E. Napier, Sir Charles H. Ellice, 
K.C.B., Sir Thomas M. Steele, K.C.B., the Hon. 
Sir Percy Herbert, K.C.B., W. M.S. McMurdo, C.B., 
Sir Edmund Haythorne, K.C.B., Sir H. D. White, 
K.C.B., and His Serene Highness Prince Edward of 
Seo Weintar: C.B.;. Lieut.-Generals H. J. Warre, 
C.B., R. C. H. Taylor, C.B., H. A. Somerset, C.B., Sir 
P. L. McDougall, K.O.M.G., H. E. Longden, CB, 
C. F. Fordyce, 0.B., W. J. Ridley, E. G. Wynyard, 
Sir J. J. Hort, Bart., C.B., J. L. Collings, C.B., T. 
Addison, C.B., and J. M. Primrose, C.8.I.; Major- 
Generals T. E. Knox, C.B., D. Anderson, E. W. D. 
Lowe, C.B., G. C. C. Stapylton, and H. B. Cureton. 
Seventeen others were killed, and two drowned, and 
many are dead. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
The 35th Royal Sussex—Stirling Castle—Chatham. 


Burne not yet seventeen years of age, I was glad 
enough to spend a few weeks at home; but towards 
the end of June we were all summoned to Englefield 
Green, in consequence of the serious illness of my 
grandmother, Lady Brisbane, who died there on the 
14th July, 1838, and was buried at Stanwell. 

General Sir George Murray had very kindly put 
my name down for the 42nd Royal Highlanders, of 
which regiment he was the full colonel; but as no 
opportunity occurred for my being appointed to it, 
I found myself, on the 27th July, 1838, gazetted to 
an ensigney in the 35th Royal Sussex Regiment, 
then stationed in the Island of Mauritius. 

The depét, in those days consisting of four com- 
panies, was quartered at Stirling Castle, in Scotland ; 
and on the 30th August I left Coventry for the 
north, proceeding in the first instance to Liverpool, 
where I took the steamer to Glasgow. Here I re- 
mained for a day, to explore.the town. On walking 
up the Gallowgate I came unexpectedly upon the 
barracks, where I found a magnificent-looking fellow 
on sentry at the gate; he was a kilted Highlander 
of the 78th Rossshire Buffs, then quartered in the 
town; and as I stood there admiring the uiuiform, 
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little did I think that I should one day be Lieut.- 
Colonel of the regiment! The 78th at this time 
had, ‘I think, a pet elephant, which used to march 
at their head. 
From Glasgow I took the coach to Stirlihg, where 
_I arrived on the 8rd September, putting up at 
Gibbs’s Hotel. Joining a regiment for the first time 
is always rather a nervous proceeding, and now I 
was going as a lad of seventeen amongst a set of 
entire strangers, not an officer in the 35th being 
known to me in any way. I at last mustered up 
courage to start for the castle; and espying a ser- 
geant ‘with blue facings, requested him to show me 
the way. To my astonishment he at once saluted, 
saying, “.Ensign Ewart, I presume?” Having re- 
plied in the affirmative, he said he would conduct 
me at once; and I soon noticed, from the pace at 
which my guide climbed the hill, that he was an 
uncommonly smart fellow; in fact, I had fallen into 
the hands of the drill-sergeant (Sillitoe by name), 
whose duty it was to instruct all the young officers 
and recruits on their first joining the depét. On 
passing the castle gate, my guide gave a look or 
sign of some sort to the sentry, who instantly carried 
arms, of course making me feel at once several inches 
taller! The sergeant took me to the Commanding 
Officer’s quarter, and on being ushered in, I found 
myself in the presence of Major Aralander Tennant, 
a rather short but stout-looking man, who received 
me very kindly, and sent his servant for the Adju- 
tant. The latter, a tall good-looking fellow, named 
Carroll, who afterwards exchanged into the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, carried me off to the megsroem, 
‘where *I was soon introduced to the rest of my 
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brother officers—Captains Munton and Darby Grif- 
fith; Lieutenants Faris, O. N. Chatterton, and 
Harding; Ensigns Crosbie, Travers, and Teulon ; 
and Assistant-Surgeon Gaulter. In the evening, I 
put on my uniform, and dined at mess for the first 
time, meeting with so very kind a reception that I 
soon felt perfectly at ease. 

The next day I was posted to Captain Munton’s 
company, and commenced my drill. Soon after I 
joined, the depét received a visit from the Colonel of 
the regiment, General Sir John Oswald, G.C.B., of 
Dunikier, who had served in it in his younger days. 
He was a very tall, fine-looking man, and entertained 
us all most hospitably at one of the hotels, remaining 
some days at Stirling, during which time he always 
appeared in the undress uniform of the 35th. - His 
eldest son, a very nice fellow, was shortly afterwards 
appointed to an ensigncy in the regiment, and joined 
the depét before it left Scotland. 

Stirling Castle possessed many advantages as a 
quarter. The view from my window was truly 
magnificent; in fact, I think it can hardly be 
equalled anywhere, certainly not surpassed. The 
greatest possible kindness was shown to the officers 
of the depét by the county families; and I must 
especially mention Lord Abercrombie, Colonel Dun- 
das of Carron Hall, Mr. Stirling of Kier, Mr. John- 
stone of Alva, Mr. and Mrs. Murray of Polmaise, 
and Mr. Stirling of Kippendavie. Those who were 
fond of shooting, could get as much as they wished ; 
and I have very pleasant recollections of the covers 
at Alva and Kier. The town itself, though interest- 
ing- from historical associations, was rather quiet ; 
but a small dance occasionally took place, and there’ 
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wag a very good annual county ball at Gibbs’s Hotel. 
Of the families residing at Stirling, those I remember 
best are three sisters named Sinclair, and some other 
sisters named Dewar, Colonel and Mrs. Tovey, and, 
Provost and Miss Galbraith, also Sir James and 
Lady Alexander, Mr. Brodie the banker, and Miss 
Wingate. 

The Governor of the castle was a fine old soldier, 
Colonel Sir Archibald Christie, whose face had been 
terribly injured by a discharge of case-shot, when in 
Holland with the 78th Highlanders. He occupied, 
amongst others, the room in which King James II. 
of Scotland murdered William Earl of Douglas, on 
the 20th February, 1452. 

I performed whilst at Stirling, for about five 
months, the duties of Depdt Adjutant; but I was 
altogether too young and inexperienced for the 
position, and was glad to hand over the appointment 
to Lieutenant Chatterton, who was soon after re- 
lieved by Lieutenant English, sent home from the 
service companies for the purpose. 

Brevet-Major Cooper joined the depét at Stirling, 
on exchange from the 99th Regiment; Ensign James 
Gordon also joined, from the service companies. 

Whilst in Scotland I obtained a few days’ leave of 
absence, for the purpose of visiting Colonel Spottis- 
wood, at Gladswood, near Melrose. He had served 
in the 52nd Light Infantry with my father, and 
was one of his greatest friends. The river Tweed 
ran through the grounds, at no great distance from 
the house, and I have seldom stayed at a prettier 
place. The country for some miles round Glads- 
wood, is most interesting, and the view from ¢he 
‘upper “road, just above Bemerside, is one of the 
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most lovely in Scotland. Abbotsford, Dryburgh 
Abbey, and Melrose Abbey, are all too well known 
to need any description. In the latter lies buried 
the heart of the Bruce, which was to have been 
conveyea to the Holy Land by Lord James Douglas, 
had he not unfortunately been killed in Spain. An 
ancestor of the Ewarts is supposed to have accom- 
panied Lord James when he embarked from Scot- 
land with the heart, and to have been called on his 
return “ John of ye Heart;” the “ of” would soon 
be dropped, and in days when people spelt more by 
sound than anything else, Ye Heart would soon 
become Ewart. This supposition is borne out by 
the coat of arms found on the old Ewart monuments 
at Kirkcudbright; it consists of three swords 
crossed, with a left hand beneath and a heart. above 
them. 


“We lifted thence the good Lord James, 
And the priceless heart he bore ; 
And heavily we steer’d our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore, 


“No welcome greeted our return, 
Nor clang of martial tread ; 
But all were dumb, and hush’d as death, 
Before the mighty dead. 


“We laid our chief in Douglas kirk, 
The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And woeful men were we that day : 
God grant their souls repose !” 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cucaliers, 


Before leaving for England the officers of the 
depdt gave a grand ball at Stirling Castle, which was_ 
kept up with the greatest spirit till long affer day- 
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light. Sir John Oswald was present, dressed in the 
uniform of the regiment. 

On the 11th June, 1839 (my eighteenth birthday) 
the 35th depdt, having been relieved by the depét of 
the 71st Highlanders, left Stirling for, Ghatham. 
We marched out of the castle a little before midnight, 
to the tune of “Auld lang syne,” and embarked 
on board two of the river steamers, which con- 
veyed us down the Forth to Leith, where we were 
transhipped to a large steamer called the “‘ Monarch.” 
The passage to Gravesend, which lasted about forty- 
eight hours, was a very rough one, and we were all 
glad to‘disembark and march to Chatham, a distance 
of about ten miles. 

Chatham, thirty-five years ago, was perhaps the 
least desirable quarter in the United Kingdom, and 
certainly one of the very worst that a young officer 
could be sent to. It contained, however, a large 
garrison, and every regiment in India had one 
company stationed there, formed altogether into 
what was called the “Pongo Battalion.” There 
was a division of Marines, and another four-company 
depdt (the 90th), besides a large number of Engineer 
officers and sappers at Brompton barracks. Tle 
Commandant was Sir William Warre, an old 52nd 
officer. I mounted my first guard at Chatham ; this 
disagreeable duty used to come round very often, as 
there were at that time two guards in the dockyard, 
besides the main guard and garrison piquet. Guard- 
mounting at Chatham presented rather a motley 
appearance, from the variety of uniforms, more 
especially as the 15th Hussars were doing duty, 
dismounted, preparatory to embarkation for India; 
their cfmmanding officer, whose acquaintance I had 
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the pleasure of making, was Sir Walter Scoft, a 
tall and very handsome man, only son of the 
great Sir Walter; he died, I think, shortly after- 
wards, 

On the 27th June, in this year, I was presented 
to the Queen at a levee, by my father, and was much 
struck by her youthful appearance and charming 
manner. 

The depét of the 90th Light Infantry was re- 
lieved in 1839 by the depét of the 34th Regiment, 
and I was very glad to meet my old friends once 
more, my uncle, Captain Brisbane, being still with 
them. ° 

Lieut.-Colonel E. K. S. Butler, who had come 
home from the Island of Mauritius on leave of 
absence, and who was the Commanding Officer of 
the 35th Regiment, paid a visit to the depét 
during the autumn. It was the only timé I ever 
saw him, as he shortly afterwards sold out. 

Chatham, Rochester, and Stroud all join each 
other; at the latter place a wonderful fair was 
held every year, resembling the great fair formerly 
held at Greenwich. ‘There was very little society at 
Chatham, but balls took place occasionally at the 
hotel immortalized in “‘ Pickwick.” The officers of the 
Royal Engineers were a particularly nice set, just 
fresh from Woolwich; those I remember best are 
Burnaby, Baker, Keane, Gossett, Vavasour, and 
Gallwey. One very pleasant evening was that on 
which they all dined at our-mess, and another when 
we dined at theirs. 

Towards the close of the year an order arrived for 
a strong draft to be sent from the depdt to the 
service companies, consisting of one field” officer; 
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one captain, one lieutenant, two ensigns, and 130 
men. It was not my turn for foreign service, but 
as one of the ensigns who wished to exchange into 
the cavalry offered 1001. to any one who would go 
abroad for him, and as I thought that sum would 
save my father the expense of providing my outfit, 
Tagreed to take his place. The other officers to 
accompany the draft were Major Tennant, Brevet- 
Major Cooper, Lieutenant O. N. Chatterton, and 
Ensign Teulon. 

We soon heard that we were to embark in a 
freight ship called the “ Boyne,” on the 6th January, 
1840. ° Accordingly, when that day arrived the 
draft, preceded by the bands of the 84th and 35th 
depéts, marched out of Chatham barracks at an early _ 
hour, en route for Gravesend, off which place the ~ 
“Boyne” was at anchor; she was a vesscl of about 
619 tons, and, as we were soon destined to find out, 
.by no means a fast sailer. 

All hands were soon on board, and after getting 
the men shaken down into their places I obtained 
leave to go on shore for a few hours, with Chatterton 
and Teulon. No sooner had we landed than we 
foolishly decided to return to Chatham, and dine 
once more at mess. Young men are apt to be 
thoughtless, so off we went in a hired conveyance, 
and of course hada jolly evening. It was pitch dark, 
and snowing fast, when we started on our return 
journey, and on reaching Gravesend we had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain a boat; at length we 
succeeded in finding one—and most thankful were 


we, as the “ Boyne” was to sail at daylight. Our 
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we agreed to double the sum we had engaged them 
for; there was nothing for it but to agree to their 
terms, and at last we got on board again. When I 
awoke in the morning the “ Boyne” had started for 
Mauritius. 


CHAPTER IV. 


First voyage to the Island of Mauritius, in the ship “ Boyne "— 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Bastpzs the 35th draft, there were on board 120 men 
of the 12th Regiment, under Captain Stirke, with 
Lieutenants Reid and Boyd, and Ensign Gillman; 
and twenty men of the Royal Artillery, under 
Lieutenant F. G. Travers; also Staff Assistant- 
Surgeon Davies ; Lieut.-Colonel Adam F. Crawford, 
R.A., being in command of the whole. The ladies 
were Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Stirke, Mrs. Cooper, and 
her two grown-up daughters. The “Boyne” had a 
poop, in which, besides the cuddy, where we took our 
meals, were four good cabins; Captain Richardson, 
the master of the vessel, had one of these, and 
Colonel and Mrs. Crawford, who had five children, 
took possession of two, the fourth falling to Major 
Tennant. The rest of us were stowed away down 
below, Major Cooper, Chatterton, Teulon, Travers, 
and myself being crammed into one of the stern 
cabins, where we could only keep the port-holes open 
in fine weather, and where the atmosphere was in 
consequence the reverse of pleasant; two small 
washing-stands had been knocked up, but no basins 
or jugs had been supplied. 

. On the morning of the 8th we anchored in the 
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Downs, and I landed immediately at Deal, for the 
purpose of procuring the necessary crockery utensils, 
and a few other articles. On the 10th we again got 
under weigh, passing the Isle of Wight on the fol- 
lowing morning. The weather now unfortunately 

became stormy, the wind béing nearly dead against 
us, 80 a pilot was taken on board, and we ran for 
shelter into Falmouth harbour, coming to an anchor 
on the 12th. Two days afterwards a private of the 
35th, named James Dunn, died from exhaustion 
produced by violent sea-sickness. His remains were 
taken on shore, and interred in Falmouth church- 
yard, the firing party being furnished by a detach- ‘ 
ment of the 25th Regiment, stationed at Pendennis 
Castle, under Captain Knight. 

On the 17th, the weather having moderated, and 
the wind having become fair, we weighed anchor, 
and started with a spanking north-east breeze, pass- 
ing the Lizard Light about seven p.m., and bidding 
good-bye, as we thought, to old England. Alas! 
the next day back went the wind to the south-west, 
with every appearance of bad weather. On the 19th 
it blew a regular gale, and jugs and trunks flew 
about the cabin in all directions. On the 20th the 
gale increased in violence, and I had to fasten ropes 
across my berth, which was an upper one, to prevent 
being pitched out. On the 21st the ship’s hold 
began to fill with water, and matters looked bad. 
On the 22nd the wind luckily moderated, and on the 
23rd we once more obtained shelter in Falmouth 
harbour. Most thankful was I to get on shore, 
where I immediately ordered a good dinner at 
Pearce’s hotel, to make up for my late privations, 
Colonel Crawford kindly giving me leave te remain 
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‘for the night. No one who has never experienced the 
wretchedness - of knocking about for some days in a 
violent gale of wind can thoroughly understand the 

’ luxury of a comfortable bed. For some days after- 

wards vessels continued to arrive, many seriously 

disabled by the late gale, and the “roads,” as the ~ 
outer part of the harbour is called, were soon quite 
full of shipping. : 

From the 28rd January to the 17th February the 
wind continued to blow from the south-west, the 
weather the whole time being very bad. At last, on 
the 18th February, a change took place, and just six 
weeks from the date of our embarkation we once 
more made a start, sailing out of harbour in com- 
pany with the ‘ Sophia,” which vessel had on board, 
I remember, a number of fine young fellows, cadets 
of the East India Company’s service. 

By the 21st we had got across the Bay of Biscay, 
but the wind again became foul, and for five days we 
had another severe gale, poor Major Cooper being 
nearly drowned by the bursting in of a port-hole 
just above his berth. On the 26th the wind 
moderated, and on the 28th we were off Gibraltar, 
_ passing the Island of Madeira on the 29th. 

On the 2nd March we came in sight of the Canary 
Islands, passing close to Parma and Ferro; on the 6th 
we reached the tropics. Thousands of Portuguese 
nien-of-war, as they are called, were now to be seen, 
- and we succeeded in catching several with a bucket, 
soon finding, however, that these beautiful mollusca 
are far pleasanter to look at than to touch. 

On the 7th we got within the limits of the north- 
‘east trade wind, and began at last to make rapjd 
progress, passing the Cape de Verde Islands on the 
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9th. ‘The weather was now lovely, and numbers of 
flying-fish kept leaping out of the water in all 
directions, many passing close to the ship, and flying 
for quite a hundred yards. Albercore and boneta 
were algd occasionally seen, one of the latter being 
caught and cooked for breakfast—not a bad kind of 
fish. 

Tt now began to get fearfully hot, and on the 15th 
we lost the north-east trade wind, which for eight 
days had blown us along so cheerily; heavy rain fell 
on this day, the first we had experienced since leay- 
ing England. Several sharks were now seen, and it 
was curious to notice these ravenous monsters of the 
deep invariably conducted by two beautiful little 
pilot-fish. We baited a large hook with a piece of 
pork, and having attached it to a strong chain, 
managed to catch two sharks, part of one of them 
being cooked and eaten by some of the soldiers. On 
the 16th it was perfectly calm, our latitude at twelve 
o’clock being 3° 20’ north. Between this day and 
the 21st we only made 180 miles altogether, the sea 
frequently resembling glass, with not a breath of 
wind stirring, the heat being, of course, very 
great. 

On the 22nd, being close to the equator, Neptune 
came on board, and there was the usual fun amongst 
the sailors, many getting well ducked from the tops; 
after dark he took his departure, a tar barrel being 
set on fire and thrown overboard to represent his 
vessel; it had a remarkable appearance as we left it 
astern, looking like a ship on fire. 

On the 23rd we crossed the Line, and bade good- 
bee to the north polar star; the following day we 
caught the south-east trade wind, and stood away 
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towards the coast of South America. Porpoises, 
dolphins, albercore, and boneta were now occa- 
sionally seen, a few of the latter being caught. The 
south-east trade is, of course, a foul wind for ships 
bound round the Cape of Good Hope, bit. vessels 
always make the best of it, sailing nearly close 
hauled, with the foretop-mast studding-sail set. It 
carried us down to 20° south latitude, when on 
the 1st April we lost it, being then in 26° west 
longitude, close to two islands called Trinidada and 
Martin’s Vas, and about 4200 miles from old 
England. 

On the 3rd we were again out of the tropics, and 
not very far from Rio de Janeiro. On the 5th it 
blew tremendously hard, and the maintop-sail was 
split to shivers, a heavy sea obliging all the ports to 
be closed. On the 7th the wind, which had been 
foul, moderated, and on the 8th a fair northerly 
breeze set in. On the 9th we saw our first alba- 
tross, a magnificent bird, about seven feet between 
the tips of its wings; several Cape hens were also 
seen. We now made daily about 200 miles. On the - 
12th, an accident which might have ended very 
sadly, took place; the sailors were hoisting up the 
maintop-mast studding-sail, when suddenly a rope 
broke, and a fine young midshipman named Pilichet 
was precipitated into the sea, the ship going at the 
time tolerably fast. The lifebuoy was let go imme- 
diately, but the poor fellow did not see it; the 
“ Boyne” was, however, soon brought to the wind, 
and a boat was lowered, the crew of which were luckily 
able to catch sight of him; fortunately, he was a 
good swimmer, and when tired, floated till he was 
picked up. It was a narrow escape, and we were all 
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most thankful to see him brought on board aliye, 
especially as two sharks (who frequently follow a 
vessel) had been seen an hour or two before. The 
wind still continuing fair, we now hoped to reach 
the Cape ‘by the 20th April, but on the 15th the 
breeze left us, and it became nearly calm. Plenty 
of albatrosses were to be seen, and a shark twelve 
feet long favoured us with a visit; we also about 
this time saw a whale. On the 15th a soldier ef the 
12th Regiment, named Padwick, died of consump- 
tion; we committed his body to the deep, the same 
night, by moonlight, and I was much impressed by 
the sadness of the scene. Light winds continued 
till the 20th, when it commenced to blow very hard, 
and a tremendous gale set in, dead against us. he 
sea rolled literally mountains high, and I never shall 
forget the roaring of the wind, accompanied as it 
was by thunder and lightning. No sails of any sort 
could be set, except one small storm stay-sail, and 
all hands had to keep at work pumping the water 
out of the ship. On the 25th the gale began to 
abate, but we found ourselves farther from the Cape 
than we were five days previously. We sighted on 
this day a man-of-war schooner, which proved to be 
the “ Fair Rosamond; ” she ran up close to us, and 
we heard the first strange voices since leaving 
England; her commander, named Oliver, said they 
were two months out from Sierra Leone; we told 
them of the Queen’s marriage, and on parting 
exchanged three cheers. 

Provisions and water were now getting short, and 
we were most anxious to reach the Cape, having 
been 112 days on board. Still, alas! the wind 
remained foul; and all we could do was to go first’ 
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on one tack and then on the other. A change at 
last took place on the 29th, on which day we saw 
the first Cape pigeons. At noon on the 1st May we 
were only fifty-five miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope; and at about three o’clock in the’ afternoon 
we caught sight of the land, hoping to be at anchor 
in the morning. We awoke, however, on the 2nd 
only to find adead calm. Thousands of birds were 
to be seen, and I knocked over two geese. Table 
Mountain, and another—called from its shape the 
Lion—presented a magnificent appearance; and the 
smell of hay from the shore was delicious, as we 
were now only twelve miles from the land. The 
next day a thick fog set in, and we could see nothing 
beyond the bowsprit. Towards evening it luckily 
cleared off, and we at last fairly came to an anchor 
in Table Bay, about eight o’clock p.m. 

On the morning of the 4th, after having been 
visited by the quarantine officer and harbour-master, 
I managed to procure a shore-boat; and, to my 
great delight, once more trod on dry land. Cape 
Town, situated at the foot of Table Mountain, ap- 
peared to be a clean, nice-looking place; but on 
» account of the small-pox, which had been raging for 
some time, most of the respectable inhabitants had 
gone off to the country. I walked up to the bar- 
racks, which I found occupied by the 25th King’s 
Own Borderers, and then called at Government 
House, where I was introduced to the Governor, Sir 
George Napier. In the evening I dined with Colonel 
Chambers and the officers of the 25th, afterwards 
getting a bed at George’s Hotel. The 27th, 75th, 
and 91st Regiments were, I found, all up she 
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On the 7th we lost one of the soldiers’ wives 
from dysentery, and buried her on shore. On the 
8th I visited several of the vessels in harbour, 
amongst others an emigrant ship, which was in a 
most filthy and objectionable state. Before leaving 
Cape Town we had a very pleasant picnic at Con- 
stantia, so celebrated for its delicious grapes and 
excellent wine. 

On the 12th, having replenished our stock of 
water and provisions, and having taken in another 

- passenger—a Trench lawyer named Duvivier—we 
got the anchor up, and proceeded on our voyage. , 
Our bad luck pursued us, as on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th, we had a foul wind with a rough sea, and 
had to close-reef our topsails. On the 20th and 
21st it blew tremendously hard, and we began to 
think we should never reach our destination. For 
the next ten days the wind continued as foul as 
possible, and there was nothing to be done but to 
keep on tacking. At length, on the 31st, came a 
change of wind, and we were able to square the 
yards and set studding-sails, making good progress 
till the 6th June, when, to our disappointment, it 
became nearly calm. We had now been exactly five 
months on board, and once more. the wind became 
foul, blowing on the 7th nearly a hurricane, which 
fortunately moderated after about twelve hours. 
On the 8th we caught the south-east trade wind, 
and also saw the first boatswain—a bird peculiar to 
the Island of Mauritius—white, with one very long 
feather in its tail. ; 

On the 9th the cables were bent on, and 
towards night we shortened sail, every one in high 
spirits at the prospect of seeing land in the 
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morning. I had the watch from two till eight 
a.m., and looked out anxiously as day began 
to break. ‘The weather was, however, so thick 
that is was some time before we could make 
out the island, which was at last dimly visible on 
our left. Shortly afterwards Round Island could 
be distinctly seen on the starboard bow. All sail 
was immediately made, and Gunner’s Quoin and 
Flat Island were soon seen right ahead. We steered 
between them, leaving Round and Serpent Islands 
to our right; and now we had to keep clear of a 
dangerous reef as we rounded Cannoneer Point. 
After ‘bracing “sharp-up,” the town of Port Louis 
could be made out, the scenery being most pic- 
turesque. A pilot soon came on board, who told us 
we had been expected for two months past. He 
took charge of the ship, and, just as the sun was 
setting, down went our anchor close to the old 
Bell-buoy, everybody cheering heartily, having been 
exactly 156 days on board. ; 

The following day we received an early visit from 
the health officer, and to our great joy found that 
having been more than twenty-five days from the 
Cape without a case of small-pox occurring, we 
should escape quarantine. The drafts of the 12th 
Regiment and Royal Artillery were soon after 
landed by means of some large boats; and Captain 
Richardson, of the “ Boyne,” also went off with his 
boat’s crew, leaving orders for the mate to warp the 
ship into harbour, from the Bell-buoy, with the 
remainder of the crew and the 35th draft. I was 
the only officer left on board, and set to work with 
my men to assist the few sailors who remaingd. 
‘We wete getting on pretty woll, when suddenly, to 
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the dismay of everybody, the warp broke. Sail had 
to be made immediately, and luckily some of the 
35th were able to mount the rigging and help to 
loose the sails. It was a most critical moment, for 
we were elose to a dangerous reef of rocks. Luckily 
we just cleared it, and stood out to sea, coming to 
an anchor again, and sending for fresh warps. I 
often think of this 11th June, my nineteenth birth- 
day, which so nearly brought the voyage of: the 
“ Boyne” to a disastrous conclusion. 

On the 12th we recommenced warping at daylight, 
working hard till midday, when we had to prepare 
toland. This we did by means of boats at four p.m., 
finding the bands of the 12th and 87th Regiments, 
who played us up to the barracks, where we learnt 
that in two hours we were to start for Mahébourg, 
distant thirty-one miles! a pretty tolerable march 
for troops who had been shut up so long on board 
ship. 

At six p.m. we started, marching all night, but 
halting for some supper when half way, at a 
place called Cure Pipe, where the men got some 
grog. 

Many got terribly footsore, having had no walking 
for upwards of five months; but we at last reached 
Mahébourg about nine a.m. on the 13th June, the 
band and drums and fifes of the regiment coming 
out to meet us, together with many of the officers. 
Ward very kindly gave me some breakfast, and I 
was then most thankful to lie down and rest, after 
my march of fifteen hours. So ended my first 
voyage to Mauritius, the longest I should think on 
record. 

I now feat myself for the first time with the 
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seryice companies of my regiment, the names of the 
officers being as follows :— 


Lieut.-Colonel FE, K. S. Butler | Licutenant T. J: G. Chatterton 


(on leave). (on leave). 
Major A, Tennant. ” C. Beamish. 
Brevet-Major E. Goate. 3 O. N. Chatterton. 
Captain J. R. Heyland. Ensign H. Wheatstone, Adj. 

» J. H.O. Moore, » GG, Baker, 

» J. Fraser. »  F.H. Henry. 

»  E. H. Hutchinson. » J. Teulon, 
Brevet-Major H. Cooper. » od. A, Ewart. 
Lieutenant G. Carnie. » J. Moore. 

» J. Tedlie, Surgeon D, Lister, M.D. 

Ps W. Ward. Asst.-Surg. Alex. Gordon, M.D. 

55 G. Bayley. Paymaster J. G. H. Holmes. 

* C, Forrest (on leave). | Quartermaster J. Cannon. 


A brief history of the 85th may not here be out 
of place. 

The regiment was originally raised in the north 
of Ireland by the Earl of Donegal, in the year 1701, 
and was given orange facings by King William the 
Third as an especial mark of favour. 

In the year 1759 the 35th greatly distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Quebec, when General 
Wolfe was killed, and for their gallantry in charging 
and defeating the Royal Roussillon Regiment of 
French Grenadiers, received permission to wear a 
white: plume, used by that corps, and which was 
continued until the uniform of the British army was 
changed in 1800. 

In the year 1762 the regiment was actively 
engaged at the capture of the Island of Martinique 
from the French, and of the Havannahs from the 
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desperate fighting, only five of the Grenadiers 
escaping without a wound, and the light company 
having all its officers and non-commissioned officers 
knocked over. The regiment fought subsequently 
several other actions in North America, and in 
1778 accompanied the expedition which captured 
the Island of St. Lucia. In 1794 it assisted at the 
second capture of the Islands of Martinique and 
St. Lucia, which had been restored to the French at 
the peace: In 1799 it served in Holland, and in 
1806 took part in the battle of Maida, afterwards 
seeing much hard service in Egypt. In 1809 it 
assisted at the capture of the Ionian Islands. At 
the great battle of Waterloo, though not actually 
under fire, it occupied an important position, and 
by its presence prevented Napoleon from turning 
the British right flank. 

General the Duke of Richmond, K.G., who died 
in the year 1819, when Colonel of the 35th, served 
in the regiment for the long period of thirty-two 
years, and it was by his request that the title of the 
corps was changed to “Sussex.’’ In the year 1832 
the 85th was made a “ Royal” regiment, the facings 
being then changed from orange to blue. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Island of Mauritius in 1840-43—A Military Execution. 


Tue Island of Mauritius was, in the first instance, 
taken possession of by the Dutch, who named it 
after Maurice, one of their Stadholders. It was next 
occupied by the French, who changed the name to 
Isle of France, and in 1810 it was captured by the 
English, since which date both names have been in 
use, though the old appellation is the one now more 
generally applied. The appearance of this beautiful 
island is very remarkable, from the singular shape 
of its numerous mountains, the highest of which is 
the Peak near Black River. Peter Botte, or Pieter- 
. boot, comes next, named after an adventurous Dutch- 

man, who was the first to ascend to its summit, a 
most difficult proceeding, the top somewhat resemb-. 
ling a pear. A few English officers have since 
accomplished the feat, Arthur Taylor, of the Artil- 
lery, and Staveley, of the 87th Fusiliers, being 
amongst the number. Immediately to the rear of 
Port Louis stands the Pouce, with a peak like a 
huge thumb. Morne Brabant, situated close to the 
sea on the-north side of the island, stands quite 
alone. Besides these there are the Trois Mamelles, 
the Cat and Kittens, the Lion, the Corps-de-Gardg, 
and many others. 
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The island is about thirty miles in breadth, its 
length being rather more; it is well wooded, with 
several small rivers, the principal being the Black 
River, the Grand River, the Tamarind, and the River 
Rampart. Sugar is extensively cultivated, some of 
the plantations being owned by Frenchmen, others 
by Englishmen. Fruit abounds in great variety, 
especially pine-apples, melons, mangoes, and bananas. 
The lichi is, however, perhaps the most delicious; 
it grows on a good-sized tree, in clusters, is about 
the size of a walnut, and has a red skin, which 
must be peeled off. 

Port Louis, at one time called Port Napoleon, is 
the capital, built close to the sea, on the leeward or 
north-west side of the island. It is a very large 
town, with an immense and most motley population, 
including Europeans, Negroes, Malabars, Mozam- 
biques, Malgaches, and Chinese, the houses being 
nearly all built of wood. In my time two regiments 
were always quartered at Port. Louis, a third being 
broken into detachments, with head-quarters at 
Mahébourg, sometimes called Grand Port, situated 
on the windward side of the island, and the first 
settlement made by the Dutch. It had to be aban- 
doned as the capital, the south-east trade wind, which 
biows for ten months during the year, rendering it 
very difficult for vessels to leave the harbour, on 
account of the intricacy of the channel. In August, 
1810, four British frigates were destroyed there, 
after a most gallant action, whilst trying to capture 
a French squadron, in consequence of getting 
aground. A small island, called the Isle de la Passe, 
ig situated at the entrance to the harbour of Grand 
Part. 6 
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Mahébourg, at the time I speak of, was but a 
small place, containing one wretched hotel and a few 
shops or stores, the mhabitants being either negroes 
or half-castes. The barracks were close to the sea, 
one building being of stone, the other of wood; the 
officers occupying some small detached bungalows. 
Only three companies usually remained at head- 
quarters, the others being detached to Flacq, Souliac, 
Black River, Grand River (south-east), and Can- 
nonier Point, Besides ourselves, the only society we 
had consisted of the barrack-master, named Sedley ; 
Sorell, of the Royal Engineers; a commissariat 
officer rramed Graham; the Roman Catholic priest, 
at that time a brother of Lord Clifford; and a sti- 
pendiary magistrate named Davidson, who had 
served in the 29th Regiment. Our amusements 
were limited to bathing and billiards, with an occa-' 
sional game at cricket in the cool season. Fortu- 
nately we had a first-rate band, the master, little 
Snelling, being one of the best known and most 
popular men in the island. 

The officers’ quarters numbered only about half- 
_ a-dozen, so the ensigns usually had to procure 
houses ; and I occupied one in the Place d’Armes, 
with Teulon, for which we had to pay a rent of 
4l. per month. No lodging-money was allowed, 
each rank receiving a Colonial allowance, which 
amounted for a lieutenant-colonel to about 5001. per 
anoum, a major 300/., a captain 200/., a lieutenant 
100/., and an ensign 70/. This was supposed to 
cover everything, and saved the authorities the 
trouble of investigating any claims. My pay and 
Colonial amounted together to about 14. a month 
as an ensign; but on account of the great expense 
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of provisions, I was not better off than I should 
have been in England on my pay alone. The 
mess dinner cost 3s. 5d.a day, to which Is. for a 
bottle of ale had to be added, it being hardly pos- 
sible to Uo without the latter in such a hot climate; 
breakfast cost about 1s. 7d.—making a total of 
6s..a day, or 91. a month; 24s. a month had to be 
paid for washing, and 10s. for a servant. This, 
with 21. per month house-rent, made up a monthly 
expenditure of 12/. 14s., leaving only 1. 6s. a 
month to pay wine bills and cover other expenses. 

Whilst at Mahébourg I made one very pleasant 
walking excursion with Major Tennant, visiting 
Souliac and Black River. From the former place 
I could just see the Island of Bourbon, distant 
about ninety miles. Black River is the best place 
- for collecting the beautiful shells for which Mauritius 
is so celebrated. I also ascended the Lion Mountain, 
above Grand Port. 

In the year 1840 it was my lot to be present at 
the only military execution I ever witnessed. A 
soldier of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, named 
Tolmie, fired at a corporal of the same regiment, 
wounding him very severely in the body. He was 
tried by a general court-martial, and sentenced to 
be shot; and although the corporal did not die, the 
Governor (Sir Lionel Smith) decided that the sen- 
tence should be carried out. - ; 

On the day appointed for the execution, the whole 
of the troops in garrison marched-from Port Louis 
at day-break to the sea-shore, close to Fort William, 
where they formed three sides of a large square—a 
grave having been dug on the fourth side. Shortly 
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barracks. First came the 87th band, playing the 
Dead March ; next the firing party, consisting of a 
sergeant and twelve privates; then the coffin, fol- 
lowed immediately by the unfortunate prisoner, with 
his arms pinioned, accompanied by a clergyman; a 
strong guard under an officer bringing up the rear. 
Slowly and sadly did the mournful procession move 
on till it reached Fort William, when it passed 
through the three sides of the square—the troops 
having been previously faced inwards—and then 
halted opposite to the grave. The proceedings of 
the court-martial were then read; and the prisoner 
haying been blindfolded, was ordered to kneel down 
on his coffin, which had been placed close to the 
grave, the firing-party taking up a position exactly’ ” 
opposite, at a few yards’ distance. The poor fellow’s 
face was deadly pale; but he had marched his last - 
march as steady as I ever saw a man step, and bore — 
himself throughout most bravely. At this moment 
there was hardly a dry eye, and several young sol- 
diers fainted. At length the clergyman, who had 
_Yemained praying with the prisoner, quietly with- 
drew; and on a given signal, but without word of 
command, the muskets were levelled, a volley was 
fired, and the unfortunate man sprang up, falling on 
his back. One shot had purposely been reserved ; 
and as the sergeant thought he was not quite dead, 
a musket was placed close to"his head, and fired. 
All was now over; but the troops having been 
formed into column of sections, were marched close 
by the body as it lay on the ground; after which 
it was placed in the coffin and buried. So ended 
one of the saddest scenes I ever witnessed. ™ 
* Lieutenant Thomas Harding and Ensign Archi- 
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bald Tisdall joined the service companies from 
England in 1840; and on the 15th December in 
that year, Lieut.-Colonel Butler sold out of the 
army, being succeeded by Major B. F. D. Wilson, 
who had- gone home on leave of absence, and who 
purchased over Major Tennant. Sergeant-Major 
George Cole, a most excellent non-commissioned 
officer, was promoted to the rank of Quarter-. 
master in the same Gazette, vice Cannon, who re- 
tired on half-pay. 

In the month of April, 1841, the 35th Regiment 
received orders to move to Port Louis. Accordingly, 
on the afternoon of the 4th May we commenced our 
march from Mahébourg, meeting the 87th Royal 
Trish Fusiliers about half way, when our band of 
course struck up ‘ Patrick’s Day.” The regiment 
halted at Cure Pipe for a couple of hours, the 
officers getting a good supper at an inn kept by an 
old lady called Mother Cochrane, and the men also 
being cared for. Port Louis was reached about 
six a.m. on the 5th, when I was ordered to proceed 
with two companies, under Brevet-Major Cooper, to 
Fort Adelaide, usually called “ The Citadel,” which 
had lately been built, on a hill close to, and com- 
manding, the town. 

I was, however, moved down shortly afterwards 

- to the barracks, and obtained possession of a 
wretched quarter, with a badly-paved stone floor, 
filled with large spiders and mosquitoes, receiving 
an occasional visit from a centipede. <A few good 
rooms had been built, but these of course fell to the 
seniors. 

_Port Louis is a much hotter place than Mahé- 
bourg, being situated on the leeward side of the 
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island, and being nearly surrounded by a high range 
of mountains. The thermometer during November, 
December, January, and February, the four hottest 
months, frequently stood at over 90° in the shade. 
June, July, August, and September were tite coolest 
months, and the temperature was then pleasant 
enough; but I never saw a fire during the whole of | 
my sojourn at Mauritius. The south-east trade 
wind lasted for about nine months out of the twelve, 
and during that time the island was tolerably healthy. 
In December, January, and February the wind 
usually blew from the opposite quarter, and, coming 
as it did from Africa and Madagascar, brought on 
much sickness. 

Many balls and parties took place during the cool 
season; the former were generally held cither at 
the Hétel de l'Europe or at the Triple-Espérance, and 
were usually given by the French Bachelors, or 

“Jeunes Gens,” as they were called, the “ Péres de 
Famille” sometimes giving one also. It was the 
custom af these balls to set apart a room for écarté, 
when gambling to a considerable extent went on. 
Kach player had his banker, who sat by his side, 
and received the notes from the spectators, who 
backed whichever player’ they had a fancy for. As 
soon as the two bankers found that they had the 
same amount, play commenced ; and, on the game 
being finished, the banker of the losing side handed 
over his notes to the other banker, who returned to 
the backers of the winning side double the amount 
they had each staked. The winner continued to 
play on till he lost a game. Large sums were lost 
and won daring the night, a game only lasting afeq . 
minutes. I often looked on; but the only occasion 
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on which I ever betted was once when a brother 
officer, who had confidence in my judgment, asked 
me to stake some money for him, which I was for- 
tunately able to double. Many of the Frenchmen 
were first-rate players; and at the time I speak of 
money was very abundant in the colony. The “ At 
homes” of Lady Smith, at Government House, were 
particularly agreeable. We had an excellent French 
opera company at the theatre in Port Louis, and 
‘garrison amateur theatricals occasionally took place. 

Races were always held in August, on the Champ 
de Mars; and great used to be the excitement when 
Lord John Chichester’s famous horse, “ Faugh-a- 
Ballagh,” made his appearance on the course to 
contend against a horse named Bolivar, belonging 
to a Frenchman. Brooke, of the 12th, frequently 
rode. 

There was a capital cricket club, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Kelsey, one of the most enthusiastic 
cricketers I have ever met; and many were the 
matches played, during the cool season, ketween it 
and the 35th. Our eleven consisted of myself and 
ten of the non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
and the only ozcasion on which we were beaten was 
once when the Light company was barred. The 
regiment possessed many Kent, Sussex, and Not- 
tinghamshire men; and I was in the habit of care- 
fully instructing in the game the young drummers 
and bandsmen. One of the best players in the 
club was a Sussex man, named Holland, who had 
been a colour-serjeant in the 35th, but who had 
obtained his discharge, and now filled a situation in 
one of the Government offices. Amongst the other 
members were two brothers named Dick; two bro- 
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thers named Hervey; Walbeoff; Ricketts; Smith; 
two brothers named McFarlane; Aikin; two bro- 
thers named Cooper; Moon; Ambrose ; two brothers 
named Withers ; Granet, of the 12th; Staveley, of 
the 87th; and Shaw, of the Artillery ; many of them 
capital batsmen. 

Men-of-war occasionally visited tho harbour ; and 
great, was the delight of everybody when the well- 
known signal that one was in sight appeared flying 
on the signal mountain. Those I remember best at 
this time were the “Samurang,” “ Lily,” “ Andro- 
mache,’ ‘ Wanderer,” ‘ Vixen,” and “ Driver.” 
It was always a race between the two regiments at 
Port Louis to see which could get a boat alongside 
first, with an invitation to the captain and officers 
to dine at mess; and many a jovial evening do I 
remember. The oftener they came up to our bar- 
racks the better we were pleased ; and great used to 
be the pool-playing, and: many were the matches at 
billiards, each regiment possessing an excellent table 
of its own, sent out from England. Captain Baynes, 
who commanded the “ Andromache,” was particu- 
larly fond of a game at billiards; he was a most 
agreeable man. Simpson and Bromley, mates in 
the “ Driver,” were also very good fellows; and I 
remember two nice little middies, Skipwith of the 
“ Andromache,” and Sainsbury of the ‘‘ Vixen,” the 
latter of whom slept for a couple of nights in my 
barrack-room, and seemed greatly to enjoy his run 
on shore. 

On the 28th May, 1841, the regiment was in- 
spected by General Sir Lionel Smith, G.C.B., the 
Governor of the island, a tall and most determineq- 
looking’ old man. He called me out to drill the 
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regiment, and said he hoped I should make as smart 
an officer as my father. 

On the 12th June, a very large ship, called the 
“ David Scott,” caught fire in the harbour, and was 
burnt to’ the water’s edge. It was a magnificent 
sight. The fire originated in the spirit-room. 

The season of 1841 was an exceedingly gay one; 
and I was present at an immense number of balls 
and parties. One very nice family was that of 
Judge Wilson, who was Chief Justice in the island of 
Mauritius. The second Judge was Surtees, who 
dined with me occasionally at mess. The French 
were great dancers, and the “jeunes gens”’ balls 
were always crowded. A capital ball was given this 
year by Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey, and another by a 
Frenchman named Sammoulien ; but my pleasantest 
evenings were spent at the house of Colonel and 
Mrs. Staveley. 

There was no English bishop in my time at the 
Island of Mauritius, but we had three clergymen 
there, named Perring, Bankes, and Denny. The 
former usually went down once a month to Mahé- 
bourg, to officiate to the troops, an officer reading 
the service on the other three Sundays. When 
quartered there, I usually undertook this duty by 
request of the colonel. 

At Port Louis, the Roman Catholic soldiers were 
always ‘marched to the cathedral, and as we had no 
officer of that religion, I had sometimes to take 
them. The Protestants had an early service at the 
barracks, and there being no room large enough, it 
took place out of doors, a square being formed, with 
the big drum in the centre for a reading-desk. 

On the 8rd September, 1841, a draft of thirty 
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men joined the service companies from the depét. 
The officers who accompanied it were Ensigns 
Harris and Price. Assistant-Surgeon Heise also 
joined the regiment in this year. 

On the 14th December, I was surpriséd to see 
Otway, who had been with me at Sandhurst, sud- 
denly walk into my room. He had just arrived in 
the “ Auriga” from Vah Diemen’s Land, having 
been promoted from the 51st Light Infantry to a 
lieutenantoy in the 2nd Queen’s. He was ordered 
to proceed at once to India in the “ Tasso,” but as 
he wished to see something of Mauritius, I took him 
down to Colonel Staveley, who gave him permission 
to wait for the next vessel, and attached him to the 
85th Regiment. He remained at Port Louis until 
. the 25th January, when he sailed for Bombay in the 
' “Diana,” Lord John Chichester, of the 87th, going 
on board with me to see him off. I dare say in those 
days he little expected to become an Under Secretary 
of State, or to carry a Bill through the House of 
Commons for the Abolition of Flogging in the 
Army. 

On the 26th December, I was sent in command of a 
small detachment to Fort William, at the mouth of the 
harbour, where I remained for three months. When re- 
turning there one night after dining atmess, I noticed 
that the Chinese Church, or Joss House, was lit up, 
and that a festival of some sort was taking place. On 
walking in, I found a great feast laid out on two long 
tables, infront of some huge hideous-looking gods; a 
band playing some most discordanttunes ina verandah 
outside. Nobody was éating, and a Chinaman made 
giona to me that all the cood thines wera nrovided 
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them. Wishing to see what would happen, I stepped 
into the verandah, and asked if I might be permitted 
to join the band; this was at once assented to, and 
I was handed a large drum, which I beat to the best 
ofmy ability for a considerable time, evidently greatly 
to the satisfaction of the other performers, who ap- 
peared each to play whatever tune he liked best. 
The band at last sat down to a separate supper, and 
having received a gracious invitation to join them, 
I was supplied with some curry and a couple of 
chop-sticks; the latter are not the most convenient 
things in the world for eating with, but I contrived 
to pick up a little, and should no doubt in time have 
done better. After supper I discovered a door, and 
on opening it quietly, found to my great amusement 
that all the priests were engaged playing cards, 
evidently, too, gambling to a great extent, the table 
being covered with money. They did not seem to 
like being caught in such an occupation, and I was 
of course speedily ejected. Not wishing to make a 
disturbance, I soon after walked home to my Fort. 
The festival continued for some days, and I trust the 
gods were the better for the delicacies I had seen ; 
after reading, however, the story of “ Bel and the 

. Dragon,” I think a shrewd guess may be made as to 
the manner in which the feast nightly disappeared. 
The rubber being over, and the musicians and visitors 
being sent away, an adjournment to the supper- 
table no doubt took place. 

The Indians in Mauritius had always a grand 
annual festival, called “The Yampsey,” when the 
whole island for a time seemed to go mad, the noise 
ef the tom-toms being perfectly deafening. Hnor- 
mous ghoons, resembling large painted palaces, were 
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carried in procession amidst yells and shouts of every 
horrible description,. the Indians dancing about as if 
insane, some with fantastic dresses, and others 
painted like wild animals, with long tails attached. 
There were two rival parties, who indulged in occa- 
sional fights, taking good care, however, never 
seriously to injure each other. 

On the 2nd January, 1842, General Sir Lionel 
Smith died at Reduit, the Governor’s country seat; 
he was buried the following evening in the cemetery 
outside Port Louis, and I had the melancholy duty 
of carrying the 35th Queen’s colour at his funeral, 
which’ was attended by the whole of the troops in 
garrison. Only three days afterwards Lady Smith 
also died at Reduit, and was buried by the side 
of her husband ; both were much regretted. 

Colonel Staveley, C.B., Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, now became Acting Governor of the colony. 
He had been many years in the island, and was 
universally esteemed, for he was a most kind-hearted 
~ and hospitable man. He had seen much hard ser- 
vice, and had been present at the battle of Waterloo. 
His son in the 87th Fusiliers (now General Sir 
Charles Staveley, K.C.B.) was appointed to act as his 
Military Secretary. In the month of March he was 
good enough to invite me to spend a few days at 
Reduit, distant about seven miles from Port Louis, 
_ and a most pleasant country residence, the Bout-du- 
Monde (as it is called), situated between two ravines, 
being an especially lovely spot. My visit was a very 
delightful one, Colonel Staveley’s daughters being the 
most beautiful and charming girls in the island. 

In July I heard of my promotion, without pur- 
‘chase, to the rank of lieutenant, which had takén 
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place on the preceding 15th April, vice Carnie pro- 
moted into the 97th Regiment. 

About this time a draft of thirty-five men arrived 
from England in the “ Persia,’ under the command 
of Lieutenant Glubb, who had been transferred from 
the 34th Regiment; he brought with him the first _ 
numbers of that most amusing and clever periodical 
Punch. ; : 

On the 16th August, 1842, the 35th Regiment left 
Port Louis for Mahébourg, relieving the 12th Regi- 
ment, which had some time previously exchanged. 
quarters with the 87th Fusiliers: We marched, as 
usual, all night,and on arrival I had again to pro-. 
cure a house, for which I had to pay 41. a month, a 
serious deduction from a subaltern’s pay. During 
this year several duels took place in the island, a 
hot climate, and want- of occupation being rather 
conducive to quarrelling. The English always 
fought with pistols at twelve paces, but the French 
occasionally fought with swords. When pistols were 
used by the latter, the principals were placed at 
twenty paces distance, and on a signal being given, . 
each advanced and fired as he liked. On one occasion 
the first who fired having missed, theother deliberately 
walked up to bis antagonist, and putting the pistol 
to his forehead, blew his brains out,, 

Whilst we were at Mahébourg, Mauritius was 
visited by a tremendous hurricane. It caused con- 
siderable damage, and I never shall forget the roar- 
ing of the wind, accompanied as it was by torrents 
of rain, with thunder and lightning; most thankful 
was I that my house, which was of wood, escaped 
without being blown over. 

In February, 1843, having been granted two years’ 
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leave of absence, I left .Mahébourg for Port Louis, 
for the purpose of engaging a passage in some 
homeward-bound vessel. The ‘ Northumberland,” 
a large ship which had touched on her way home 
from Calcutta, was to start in a few days, 80 I went 
‘. on board and secured a cabin, for which I was to 
pay 85/., and on the 12th February she sailed for 
England, and I bade good-bye to Mauritius. 
_ A short time previous to my departure, Lieut.- 
«General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B., who had been 
‘appointed Governor in succession to Sir Lionel 
Smith, arrived at Port Louis. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. F. D. Wilson had returned to 
Mauritius in 1842, and assumed command of the 
35th Regiment. 

Dr. R. Sillery, a most kind and popular medical 
‘officer, had succeeded Lister as Surgeon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Voyage from Mauritius to England, in the ship “ Northuniberland” 
—St. Helena. 


Tues ‘ Northumberland” was commanded by Captain 
Warner, a very agreeable man, and the mates were 
very good fellows. There were two or three mid- 
shipmen, one of them, named Ponsonby, being a 
very fine lad. The only male passenger besides 
myself was an old Indigo planter in a wretched 
state of health; but there were several ladies, in- 
cluding a Mrs. Alexander, with six grown-up, un- 
married daughters; and a French lady, named Hawes, 
who had married an Englishman, and who had two 
very pretty daughters with her, Rosa, the eldest, about 
eighteen, and the youngest, Herbertina, about fifteen. 
Of course, under these circumstances, the voyage 
was a very pleasant one. We touched at the Cape 
of Good Hope, running into Table Bay on the night 
of the 26th February, where we remained a few 
days, during which time I had the pleasure of dining 
with the Governor, Lieut.-General Sir George Napier, 
at his country seat, about five miles from Cape 
Town. It was, I remember, a particularly dark 
night, and when driving home with Espinasse of the 
12th Regiment, we had a narrow escape, as our horse 
was suddenly brought up by a chain which ran 
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round the ditch of the fort; fortunately it did not 
snap; had it done so, we must both have been killed. 

The south-east trade-wind being a fair one for 
homeward-bound vessels, they are always able to 
make a straight run from the Cape to the* equator, 
and we soon reached the island of St. Helena, where 
L landed and paid a visit to Longwood. The body 
of the great Napoleon had been disinterred a short 
time previously, and conveyed to France; but I 
visited the grave, situated under some beautiful 
weeping willows, and finding it open, descended, 
and sat down on the spot where the French em- 
peror had so long peacefully rested. 

It was during our passage from the Cape of Good 
_ Hope to the equator, and when not far from St. 
Helena, that we first came in sight of the great 
comet of 1843. In the first instance a small por- 
tion of the tail only was visible, at right angles to 
the horizon; but night after night, as we sailed 
along, it gradually became longer and longer, till 
at last up came the head, or nucleus, as I ought 
properly to call it. 

It was a most grand and wonderful sight, for the 
comet now extended the extraordinary distance of 
one third of the heavens, the nucleus being perhaps 
about the size of the planet Venus. 

As we approached the Line, it became higher and 
higher above the horizon, and at last was nearly 
overhead. On crossing the equator, we gradually 
lost sight of this very beautiful and most marvellous 
comet, only a small portion of which was visible in 
England, 
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of was about twice its size, as it appeared to us in 
southern latitudes. 

There is a wonderful flight of steps near James 
Town, called Ladder Hill, which I climbed up, but 
they are‘so steep that few I imagine would care to 
use them often. 

Between St. Helena and the equator is the Island 
of Ascension; we passed quite close to it but did not 
anchor, Immense numbers of birds appeared to 
reside there. The “ Northumberland” was in many 
respects a comfortable ship, but I had not been long 
on board before I found to my great annoyance 
that it was literally overrun between desks with 
cockroaches. My cabin, which was unfortunately 
not in the poop, literally swarmed with them, and 
all night long these horrible creatures kept crawling 
over my bed. With this exception the time passed 
agreeably enough, and we had luckily no very bad 
weather. 

Mrs. Hawes was-the best chess-player I ever met, 
and we had many a hard-fought game. In the 
evening we had whist, Mrs. Hawes and her eldest 
daughter both playing a good rubber. We played 
the French game, which is ten; each trick, however, 
counting two, and honours being called at eight. 
Mrs. Hawes tried hard to persuade me to play chess 
on Sundays; but I never once broke through my 
rule, of not playing a game of any sort on that 
day. 

Thad a monkey on board which afforded great 
amusement to the sailors. Mauritius abounds with 
them, some of the larger kinds being dangerous 
animals to meet with. When at Mahébourg I kept 
two, which were usually dressed in uniform ; they 
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were very tame and sometimes accompanied me out 
walking, when they would climb up and sit on my 
shoulders if a dog appeared. They resided in a 
mango-tree in my garden, and I often found one of 
them on my bed when I awoke in the morrting. Of 
course they were very mischievous ; and I remember 
on one occasion, Teulon, who resided with me, had 
his orderly officer’s report, which he had written 
on the previous night, torn up before the sergeant 
called for it in the morning; as he had to turn out 
and write another, his wrath may be imagined ! 
The one I took home in the “ Northumberland” 
became afterwards so savage, and frightened so 
many old ladies at Coventry, that I was obliged 
to present him to the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, where I occasionally visited him, 
and was always at once affectionately recognized. 
Going one day I found his cage empty, and was 
told by the keeper that he had dropped down dead 
quite suddenly. 

After crossing the equator, where we luckily 
escaped being becalmed, we soon caught the north- 
east trade, which being a foul wind for homeward- 
bound vessels, obliged us to stand off towards 
North America. On losing the trade, we had the 
good fortune to fall in with a strong westerly wind, 
and soon sighted the Western Isles, passing quite 

“ close to some of them. After an exceedingly quick 
passage of between seventy and eighty days, the 
* Northumberland” arrived safely in the British 
Channel, and I landed by means of a pilot-boat at 
Portsmouth, about midnight on the 30th April, not 
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started for that place, spending there the summer 
of 1843. During the autumn I visited Bromsgrove, 
in Worcestershire, and enjoyed several good games 
at cricket with the boys at King Edward’s School, 
the Head Master of which was the Rev. J. D. Collis, 
who had distinguished himself at Rugby under 
Arnold, and had taken a first-class at Oxford. One 
of the nicest lads at the school was named Hall- 
ward, who has since become a clergyman. 

During this year, Yorke and Goff, of the Royal ; 
Dragoons, who were stationed at Coventry, joined 
with Henry, of the 48th Regiment, employed at the 
time in the recruiting service, and: myself, in giving 
a very large picnic at Kenilworth Castle. It was a 
very pleasant day, and we danced till late in the 
evening. 

Coventry was fortunate in always having a 
portion of a cavalry regiment quartered in thé 
* barracks. Those I remember best were the 8th 
Hussars and 17th Lancers; it was in the 
riding-school of the former that I first learnt to 
ride, under Mr. Miller, the riding-master, a tall, 
soldierlike-looking man, and a most kind instructor; 
and it was a sergeant of the 17th Lancers who 
taught me fencing, and the use of the single-sticks. 
The officers of the latter regiment were fond of a 
joke, and ‘on one occasion carried off Peeping Tom 
during the night, packed him carefully in a box, 
and sent him to the Mayor. 

In the month of August, 1843, I attended the 
Meriden archery meeting, when the ladies’ prizes 
were carried off by Miss Wolferston, Miss Skipwith, 
Miss Palmer, and Miss F. Adams. 

“ Thad some thoughts’ of exchanging about this 
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time to the 92nd Highlanders, but no opportunity 
offered ; and on the 10th January, 1844, in accord- 
ance with the wish of my father, I gave up thirteen 
months of my leave of absence, and joined the 
senior department of the Royal Military Cellege. 
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CHAPTER. VII. ° 
Tho Senior Department at Sandhurst. , - 


Ox arriving at Sandhurst I was given three rooms in 
No. 21, Tea+Caddy Row, so called from the remark- 
able resemblance of the houses to that very useful 
household article. The other half of. the house was 
occupied: by Lieutenant Rooke, 77th Regiment—a 
very nice fellow, and we always messed together, an 
old woman named Shaw cooking for us. The other 
students at the department were Captains Hamilton, 
- Scots Fusilier Guards, Wright, 91st Regiment, Hol- 
bech, 60th Rifles, Neville, 1st Royals, Wetherall, 
17th Regiment ; Lieutenants Wale, 83rd Regiment, 
Gordon, 75th Regiment, Kirby, 29th Regiment,. 
Macdonnell, Rifle Brigade, Scott, 38th Regiment, 
Drummond, Grenadier Guards, and Sherson, 72nd 
‘Highlanders. 

At the time I allude to, no officer could be ad- 
mitted until he had served three years abroad, or 
four years.at home, and the number of students was 
limited to fifteen. Each officer had to pay an 
annual subscription of thirty guineas ; but quarters 
were provided, and forage-money for one horse was- 
allowed to such as were employed sketching in the 
field. 

“ The time prescribed for the course of education 
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was two years, unless the officer had been’ educated 
- at the junior department, in which case the period 
allowed was one year and a half only, a most unfair 
regulation. ; 

‘Private examinations took place every six months, 
when those who had not made sufficient progress, 
were’ recommended to rejoin their regiments. The 
~ final examination was a public one, before a Board 
of Commissioners, when those who passed were pre- 
sented with certificates, according to the degree of’ 
proficiency and talent evinced. ; 

The following was the course of studies :— 

. First Half-Year.—The first six books of Euclid ; 
- in permanent fortification, the drawing of the plans, 
and study of the construction and principles of the 
three systems of Vauban; and the pen and brush, 
examples of military drawing, and plan of pasition. 

Second Half-Year—The remainder of Euclid, 
-practical geomietry on the ground, plane trigono- 
metry.and.mensuration ; the remainder of the course 
of permanent, and first half of field fortification 
(including the drawing, study, and tracing on the 
ground of ten plates of the latter), and the sketch 
“ander the Professor. : 

Officers who had been educated at the junior: 
department were required to perform the first two 
half-years’ work in one. 

Third Half-Year.—Algebra and spherical trigonc- 
metry, the last half of field FOrUACaAOn and the 
private, squad, and trial sketches. 

Fourth Half-Year.—Conic sections ahd practical - 
‘astronomy, the attack and cere of fortresses, and 
“the final sketch. 

"Practical instruction in the tracing and throwing 
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up of field-works, sapping, mining, &c., took place 
between the first days of March and September and 
the commencement of the vacations in May and 
November. — 
' -There-was a most excellent observatory for carry- 
ing on the instruction in practical astronomy. 

Going back to school is never very pleasant, and 
I found that returning at the age of twenty-two 
and a half, after an absence of more than five years, 
was a very unpleasant thing indeed; in fact, for the 
first two months, playing football with the cadets 
was oftener my occupation:than study. As, how- 
ever, in consequence of having been educated at the 
junior department, it was necessary to accomplish 
the first two half years’ work in one, I at last 
made up my mind to be no longer idle, and when 
the 16th May arrived had done all- that was 
required, 

It was by no means fair to require old cadets to 
do in one year and a half what others were allowed 
two years for; as many officers, who had been 
educated elsewhere, were well up in mathematics ; 
all ought, of course, to have been allowed the full 
benefit of their previous training, no matter where 
‘it had taken place. The rule, however,.existed, and 
it gave to those who had net been cadets, an immense 
advantage in mathematics: 
. Thad always been fond of military surveying, and 
as those officers who wislied were ‘permitted to exe- 
cute during the vacations a largé extra survey in 
any part of the United Kingdom, I decided to pro- 
ceed to Devonshire, and‘on the 19th May took 
up my quarters at the Globe Hotel, Newton-Abbot, 

“commencing my work the following morning. The 
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ground I selected included the towns of Teignmouth, 
Torquay, Paignton, Totness, and Newton-Abbot and 
the old camps on Milburn Down and Denbury 
Hill. It was exceedingly hilly, and the hedges 
being very high, and the roads and lates most 
numerous, I soon found that I had undertaken no 
easy task. Fortunately the weather kept fine, and 
by working almost incessantly from morning to 
night, I had, before the vacation terminated, nearly 
finished what I wished to accomplish . 

On the 1st July I had to rejoin the college, and 
during my second half-year executed a survey of 
the ground between Sandhurst and Ascot race- 
course, including Bagshot and Sunning Hill; also 
another survey of the Fox Hills. During this half 
T was allowed forage for a horse, and purchased one 
from my old friend, Lord Glamis, who was serving 
with the 1st Life Guards at Windsor, where I paid 
. him a very pleasant visit for the purpose of being 
present at some steeplechases. Glamis was one of 
the riders, and rode exceedingly well over a very 
stiff course, no less than three horses being killed 
during the day. 

I think it must have been in this year that ‘outs 
Philippe visited England, and I went down to Ports- 
mouth for the purpose of attending a magnificent ball 
given by the British naval ‘officers at that station to 
the officers of the French squadron, my brother being 
one of the substribers. “About 1000 people were 
present, and the* French officers were so hospitably 
entertained that few of them went homé on their 
legs. It was nearly eight a.m. before the ball broke 
up, the last party that issued from the dockyard. 
being rather a remarkable one, naval officers appear- 
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ing in military head-dresses, and Highlanders in 
cocked-hats. The ball took place at the Naval 
College, the fives court having been covered over. 
Two of the London swell mob contrived to gain 
admission dressed in uniform, and I fancy made 
rather a good thing of it, my own purse being 
amongst their spoils. 

Balls occasionally took place at the Duke of York 
Hotel, York Town, and I was present at a very 
delightful faney ball at Waverley Abbey. The most 
pleasant thing of all was, however, to receive an 
invitation to the house of Colonel Taylor, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, whose two youngest daughters had 
now grown up. My aunt, Mrs. Birt, had sold Hall- 
grove, and had purchased a very pretty place called 
Beechgrove, at Sunning Hill, to which I often went 
over. I know few nicer neighbourhoods than that 
of Sunning Hill, and I received much kindness from 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, Mr. and Mrs. Mangles, Mrs. 
Hardyman and others. 

It was during my stay at the senior department 
that I was for the first and only time in my life 
placed under arrest. It occurred in this way. I 
was seated one afternoon in my room very busy 
drawing, when suddenly in walked Captain Hamilton 
(now Sir Charles Hamilton), the senior student at 
the department, who informed me that he had just 
received written instructions to place me under 
arrest, and that he ‘must ask me for my sword. As 
my conscience did not accuse me ‘of having been 
guilty of any offence, I was not a little astonished, 
and as Hamilton was quite as much in the dark 
as T was, I sat down at once and wrote officially 
to request that I might be informed why I 
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had been placed under arrest. An answer was 
received from the Lieutenant-Gévernor, stating that 
I had been reported for entering one of the cadet’s 

dormitories on the previous afternoon. On thinking 
the matter over I remembered that I had gone up 
and placed in Lord Malden’s room, whilst the cadets 
were in study, a cricket-bat he had lent me. The 
officers of the senior department were strictly for- 
bidden to enter the cadets’ rooms, but on writing to 
explain the.cause of my visit, I was at once released 
from arrest. The authorities were, I imagine, afraid 
of the cadets being supplied with cigars by the 
officers, as our houses were all placed out of bounds, 
and a sergeant was generally on the watch. Occa- 
sionally a cadet would manage to slip by and pay 
me a visit, and I was much amused by a very hand- 
some youngster, named Herbert Wilson, Page of 
Honour to the Queen, walking in one morning to 
ask me to lend him my horse, as he wished to pay a 
visit to some friends residing several miles off. At 
first I did not at all like the idea, as I knew it would 
lead to a serious disturbance if discovered ; he looked, 
however, as if he could ride, and he eventually 
talked me over. As my clothes fitted him tolerably 
well he was soon rigged out in a blue frock coat and 
sash, and, with my 35th forage cap on his head, 

away he went, as soon as my groom ‘had got the 
horse ready. He fortunately managed to escape 
the eagle eyes of all the staff-sergeants, and accom- 
plished his ride in safety. Very glad was I to see 
my mare again, and to hear that he had not met 
with any of the college authorities. I am not at all 
clear, however, that the story did x not t get windy 
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nor it would account in a great measure for the 
arrest. 

One of the cadets named Charles Monro, a most 
charming lad, played me a sad trick. He informed 
me that he was- going to set a night-line, and chal- 
lenged me to come up that night at eleven o’clock 
and pull it, saying that if I did he would duck 
me. Now a night-line, as I have previously ex- 
plained, consisted in a rope being attached to a 
number of kettles placed on a table, the other end 
being let down from the dormitory windows on to 
the college parade. Being not much more than a 
boy myself at the time, I accepted the challenge; 
and at eleven o’clock stole quietly up beneath the 
windows. There lay the rope, and I at once seized 
it, giving a terrific pull. To my astonishment it did 
not give, so I continued to haul away; when hear- 
ing a row overhead, and shouts of laughter, I took 
to my heels. The next day I found to my great 
horror that Monro had fastened the rope to the leg 
of an unfortunate John after he had fallen asleep; 
and here had I been dragging the poor boy out of 
his bed. Luckily I had not hurt-him; but I was 
much distressed to learn what I had so unwittingly 
been doing. : 

At the end of the second half-year I was sent 
with Lieutenant Scott, of the 38th Regiment, to 
execute a survey in Dorsetshire. We had about 
sixty square miles to do altogéther; so each took 
thirty, and joined up our work afterwards. I put up 
at the Rectory House, Pimperne, about three miles 
from Blandford, my portion of the survey lying 

_between that town and Sturminster-Newton. It 
included, besides numerous villages, the ancient 
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camps of Hod and Hambledon. The: latter were 
most interesting, being very large, and in a most 
perfect state of preservation. 

Sir Edward Baker, Mr. Ker Seymour, and Mr. 
Huxtable, who all resided in the neighbourhood, 
showed me much kindness; and as we had fine 
weather, the survey was a very pleasant one. As 
soon as it was completed, I again started for Devon- 
shire, sending my portmanteau by coach, and riding 
the whole way to Newton-Abbot, wid Dorchester, 
Bridport, Axminster, Honiton, and Exeter. 

Mr. Monro, of Ingsdon, who resided about three 
miles from Newton-Abbot, was good enough to in- 
vite me to stay at his house; and as I had my horse 
with me, I was soon enabled to finish the survey I 
had commenced during the summer vacation, and 
which contained, when completed, about eighty 
square miles. 

There is a very extensive and beautiful view from 
Ingsdon House; apd I was so kindly and hospitably 
entertained, that I spent a most agreeable visit. 
The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Monro, two 
daughters, and three sons, the eldest of the latter 
being at the time a cadet at Sandhurst—in fact, no 
other than my friend of the night-line, He was 
afterwards appointed to the 36th’ Regiment, and 
his next brother, Seymour, to the “78th High- 
landers. 

From Ingsdon I proveaied to Coventry, riding 
via Bath and Cheltenham ; and on the 10th January, 
1845, rejoined the College for my third and last 
half-year. I had now to study very hard indeed, 
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and whenever he came, which was very rarely, the 
examination was always a most searching one. My 
nights at the observatory with dear old Narrien, 
constituted the most interesting portion of my 
studies. “The kind, good old man is gone to his 
rest, but long will he live in the recollection of all 
who had the good fortune to be his pupils. 

The 16th May came at last, and with it arrived 
the much-dreaded Sir Howard. His Royal Highness 
the late Duke of Cambridge was.also present at the 
examination; the other Commissioners being General 
Sir William Clinton, Major-General Sir George 
Scovell, Major-General Sir George Brown, Colonel 
Taylor, and Lieutenant-Colonel Prosser. 

Besides myself, four other officers were to be 
examined, three of whom had joined the College 
six months before me. We were summoned to the 
board-room, and Sir Howard proceeded to take us 
in hand. Each officer had to write his name and 
regiment at the top of his slate; and I had not been 
long at work before the kind old Duke, whose pre- 
sence at Sandhurst always gave great delight to 
everybody, called out, ‘‘ Mr. Ewart, was the British 
Ambassador at Berlin a relative of yours?” On 
replying that he was my grandfather, he said, “ Ah, 
I knew him very well indeed ;” adding some other 
observations which I did not catch. I then went on 
writing down the steps of my mathematical pro- 
blem; but in a few minutes the same cheery voice 
called out, “Mr. Ewart,-when did the 35th Regi- 
ment lose their orange facings?” After giving hig 
Royal Highness the required information, I resumed 

my work, and fortunately got through everything 
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was, however, alas! spun. He was a right good 
fellow, and I felt much for him. 

“The commissioners were good enough to make a 
special addition to my certificate as regarded my 
qualifications in military surveying; and I was truly 
thankful when the examination was over. Lieutenant 
Kirby, 29th Regiment, Captain Holbech, 60th Rifles, 
and Lieutenant Scott, 88th Regiment, also obtained 
certificates, the two former distinguishing them- 
selves in mathematics, and the latter proving him- 
self the best draughtsman at the College. 

I should have mentioned that Lieutenants Paton, 
91st Regiment, Fuller, 59th Regiment, and Aitken, 
77th Regiment, joined the senior department in 
July, 1844; and Captains Barlow, 68th Regiment, 
Biscoe, 66th Regiment, Campbell, 89th Regiment, 
and Lieutenant Nicholson, 96th Regiment, in Janu- 
ary, 1845, 

And now I had once more to say good-bye to 
the old college, an@ all my old friends, from many 
of whom I was indeed sorry to part. 

Unfortunately I had allowed my debts to accn- 
mulate; and on calling in all my outstanding ac- 
counts, found, to my dismay, that I now owed con- 
siderably more than I could pay—the result, in a 
great measure, of the entertainments I had given 
to old cadets and others who visited Sandhurst. 
The question at once arose, what was to be done? 
My father-had always given me an allowance of 
about 801. a-year; and knowing the many calls he 
had upon him, I did not at all like asking him for 
assistance. Under these circumstances I proceeded 
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ment in one of the newspapers had caught my 
eye. 

On calling at his house, I was shown into a 
handsomely-furnished room, and found myself in 
the presence of a very gentlemanlike man, who 
asked me the object of my visit. On my stating 
that I had come for the purpose of borrowing 2001., 
he replied that he did not deal in such small sums, 
but that he could give me the address of some one 
who would lend it to me. He then asked me if I 
had a father alive; and on my answering in the 
affirmative, he strongly advised my going to him 
and telling him the whole facts of the case; point- 
ing out in the kindest possible manner, that I was a 
very young man, that I should have to pay enor- 
mous interest for any money I might borrow, and 
that it would probably only lead me into still greater 
difficulties. I listened to him very attentively, and 
was so struck by the good sense of his remarks, 
that I finally agreed to follow: his advice, and on 
my taking leave, thanked him very sincerely and 
heartily ; indeed, to this hour, I feel most grateful 
to him. 

I did at last muster up courage to speak to my 
father, though I did not tell him the full amount 
of my embarrassments. He at once gave me what 
I asked for, and the remainder of my debts I 
gradually cleared off by care and economy. 

In seeking the aid of a money-lender, it was 
indeed fortunate that I fell into the hands of a 
gentleman. 


gt 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Borrisokane—Kinsale. 


On leaving Sandhurst, I received orders to join the 
85th depét in Ireland at the expiration of one 
month, but ventured to wait on Sir George Brown, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, for the purpose of 
asking for a short extension, as I had given up 
thirteen months of my previous leave of absence, 
and had been obliged to work very hard at the 
senior department. 

On being ushered into Sir George’s room at the 
Horse Guards, the &rst thing he did was to inform 
me that, if he was my father, my hair should soon 
be cut. To this I could only bow; and on respect- 
fully preferring my request, was at once told, very 
sharply, that he would not give me a day’s exten- 
sion, and that I must join on the 15th June. Ac- 
cordingly, on that day, I reported myself at Nenagh 
to the commanding officer, Major Deedes, who 
posted me to Captain Hutchinson’s company, which 
was soon after sent out on detachment to Borriso- 
kane. 

Tipperary is not the quietest part of Ireland to 
reside in, and Borrisokaneé, when I arrived there, 
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a village only a short distance off. Several other 
murders had also, I was told, taken place within a 
radius of ten or twelve miles. It was a dull sort 
of a place to be quartered at, and as I knew no one 
in the ‘neighbourhood, I set to work to make a 
survey of the surrounding country. At first my 
movements were, I believe, regarded with consider- 
able suspicion, the Irish being particularly jealous 
about the slightest interference with their land. No 
one, however, took a shot at me, and shortly after- 
wards an event occurred which raised the detachment 
immensely in the opinion of the Tipperary boys; in 
fact, we became the most popular regiment that had 
ever been stationed at Borrisokane. 

Captain Hutchinson had received orders to practise 
the detachment at ball-firing, and we accordingly 
marched to the ground where he had been told that 
it was usual to fire. It did not appear to be a 
particularly safe spot, and after the target had been 
erected, I pointed out to my captain the possibility 
of an accident ; he seemed to consider that he had 
no option but to obey his orders, and the practice 
commenced. Only a few shots had been fired, when 
we heard shouting in the distance, and on my going 
to see what was the matter, there lay a policeman 
badly wounded, one of the balls having struck him, 
after passing over 4 small hill, on the other side of 
which he had been walking. The poor fellow was 
placed on a shutter and carried into Borrisokane, 
and we were glad to hear afterwards that he had 
recovered. From that day we were in high favour, 
the peasantry in Ireland not then entertaining any 

.. particular regard for the Constabulary force, as fine 
a body of men perhaps as there is in the world, and 
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one respected and esteemed by all whose good 
opinion is worth having. 

Occasionally I went over to Portumna to fish, 
and generally got good sport on Loch Derg. 

During the autumn, an invitation arrived from 
Colonel Airey and the officers of the 34th Regiment 
stationed at Athlone, to a ball which they were 
about to give in honour of the presentation of new 
colours by my cousin, General, Sir Thomas Mac- 
dougall-Brisbane, who was their full Colonel. I 
decided to start, and went off in an Irish car, 
travelling vid Banagher and Parsonstown. The ‘ 
distance, I think, must have been about forty miles, 
and I got uncommonly well shaken. The ball was 
a good one, but haying only two days’ leave, I was 
obliged to return the morning it was over; con- 
triving, however, to get a look at Lord Rosse’s 
monster telescope, as I passed through Parsonstown, 
sometimes called Birr. 

My old fag, Charley King, paid me a visit whilst 
at Borrisokane, and we had a long chat about 
college days. He had been appointed to the 32nd 
Regiment, and was quartered at no great dis- 
tance. 

In the month of September, the 35th depét re- 
ceived orders to move to Kinsale, and weaccordingly 
left Borrisokane. Our first day’s march was to 
Nenagh, and the second ta Newport, where we 
halted from Saturday to Monday; it was by far the 
prettiest part of Tipperary that I had seen. We 
next marched to Limerick, where I dined with the 
officers of the 24th Regiment, many of whom were 
shortly afterwards killed at Chillianwallah. On the 
Tuesday we reached Bruff, and on the Wednesday ~ 
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Charleville, after marching through Killmallock, 
where there aré some most interesting ruins. Our 
sixth day’s march was to Buttevant, where I dined 
with the officers of the 16th Regiment. On the 
Friday we arrived at Mallow, one of the cleanest 
and nicest towns in Ireland. The next day’s march 
was a long one, the distance from Mallow to Cork 
being twenty miles. As we reached the latter place 
ou a Saturday, we halted there for a couple of 
nights, and J was billeted at the Imperial Hotel. 
Colonel Yorke, the Assistant Quartermaster-General 
of the district (now Field-Marshal Sir Charles Yorke, 

_ G.C.B.), and who had been my father’s subaltern in 
the 52nd Light Infantry at the battle of Vimiera, 
very kindly sent me an invitation to dinner, when 
T had the pleasure of meeting Colonel Sir Gaspard 
Le Marchant, who I think was at the time Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Cork recruiting district. 

Cork is a very large town, and I imagine it must 
be a very agreeable quarter; my recollections of it 
are very pleasant, and it was there that I first learnt 
to dance an Irish jig. 

On the Monday we reached Kinsale, after another 
very long march, and took up our quarters at Charles 

. Fort, situated close to the sea, and a short distance 
from the town, where there was another barrack, 
occupied by the depdt of the 82nd Regiment, the 
officers of which were excellent fellows. Kinsale 
did not seem to be a very lively place, but it pos- 
sessed a club, where they eat oysters the size of a 
saucer, and drank the strongest whisky I ever 
tasted. The Celtic language was very generally 
spoken by the lower orders. One company of the 

=" 35th depét was detached at Bandon, a rather pretty 
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place, at which, if I remember rightly, a portion of 
a cavalry regiment was also stationed. 

Early in the year 1846, a report reached the 
depot that another draft was to be sent out to the 
service companies ; it was, however, hardly eredited, 
as a draft had sailed the preceding year, and as the 
regiment was expected to return home very shortly, 
having embarked for foreign service in January, 
1837. In any case, I felt in no danger of being 
ordered abroad, two lieutenants being before me on 
the roster. 

This happy feeling of security was soon to be 
most disagreeably dispelled, as an order. arrived in 
the spring for a draft consisting of two lieutenants, 
two ensigns, and fifty men, to be got ready for em- 
barkation. Still for the moment I felt safe, when 
to my dismay it was announced that one of the ° 
lieutenants senior to me intended to sell out, and 
that the other had applied for a medical board. 
The former sent in his papers, the latter was pro- 
nounced unfit for service in the tropics, and I re- 
ceived orders to prepare to embark once more for 
Mauritius. : : 

No day had been named for the departure of the 
draft, and as there appeared to be no probability . 
of its sailing before the month of June, I was granted 
one month’s leave of absence, and on the 15th April 
_ left Kinsale in a steamer for Bristol. We had a 
successful passage till we reached the Avon, when 
the vessel unfortunately ran aground. .The tide 
was falling at the time very rapidly, and she gra- 
dually heeled over, till the deck was nearly perpen- 
dicular to the water. Some valuable horses, and 
about three hundred pigs, fell into the river and ™ 
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were drowned, but the passengers were all able to 
hold on to the rigging, till taken off by boats, the 
ladies being of course the first to be removed. Two 
soldiers, who happened to be on board, assisted me 
in saving my luggage and a favourite little terrier 
T had with me; and after getting on shore I soon 
managed to reach Bristol, proceeding by rail to 
Coventry. 

Bad news arriving from India about this time, the 
10th Hussars received orders to embark immediately 
for that country, and it occurred to me that if I had 
again to go abroad, it would be far preferable to go 
to where I might see some fighting, than to so quiet 
a colony as Mauritius. 

It was the custom at the period to which I allude 
for a regiment on being ordered to India to receive 
an augmentation of ten additional lieutenants, and 
I at once proposed to my father that I should apply 
to be transferred immediately to the 10th Hussars, 
pointing out that in India I could live easily on my 
‘pay, and might obtain promotion in the event of the 
10th being actively engaged. 

My father, who knew India well, gave his consent. 
and as there was no time to lose, we started for 
London, for the purpose of waiting on the Military 
Secretary. The following morning we attended at 
the Horse Guards, and were received by Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset. It was the first time I had 
seen his lordship, and I was particularly struck 
by the extreme courtesy of his manner. My father 
soon stated the object of our visit, and Lord 
Fitzroy at once said he would with pleasure transfer 

_me to the 10th Hussars; he then, however, took up 
“an Army List, and turning to the 35th Regiment, 
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_ pointed out that I should be losing ground, and that 
as there were several old officers who might soon 
be retiring, it would be far better to remain where I 
was, adding that the 10th Hussars would probably 
remain in India for twenty years, and that it was 
very unlikely that they would arrive there before the 
fighting was over. His lordship spoko in such a 
kind manner, that I agreed to follow his advice, and 
returned to Coventry with my father, postponing 
all idea of an exchange until I should obtain my 
company. 

A few days afterwards I received a sudden order 
to return immediately to Kinsale, the draft of which 
I was to take command, being likely to leave in a 
few days. Accordingly on the 3rd May I left for 
Ireland, returning to the depot vid Bristol and 
Cork. 

This was destined to be the last time I sheuld 
leave my old home at Coventry, as my father was 
promoted a few months afterwards to the rank 
of Major-General, which removed him from the 
appointment he had so long held, of Inspecting 
Field Officer. I often think of the old place, and 
the many kind fricnds I had there. As I write 
these lines, a cheery and pleasant face recurs to 
my recollection—that of the Rev. Henry Bellairs, 
Rector of Bedworth, near Coventry. He had served 
as a midshipman at the battle of Trafalgar, and had 
afterwards joined the 15th Hussars, finally becoming 
a clergyman; his career had therefore been a 
remarkable one. He was an active county magis- 
trate, and a capital shot with the bow; his daughters 
also usually distinguishing themselves at Meriden. 
Another kind friend of my boyhood was old Mr. 
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Little, of Newbold Pacey, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
who by a singular coincidence had a housekeeper 
named Large. We usually spent Christmas at his 
house, where there was always glorious fun, and 
he never failed to slip a sovereign into my hand, 
or to give me some valuable present. During 
part of the year it was his custom to reside at 
Coventry, his house in Hertford Row being known 
_ by the name of “Chop Hall;” many good dinners 
took place there. 

Dr. Hook, afterwards Dean of Chichester, was 
for several years Vicar of Trinity Church, and I 
saw a great deal of him; he was an admirable 
preacher, and a most hardworking clergyman. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Second voyage to Mauritius, in the ship “ Cornwall ”—Island of 
Teneriffe. 


On the 22nd May, 1846, the draft left Kinsale; it 
consisted, besides myself, of Lieutenant Charles 
Russell, Ensigns A. W. Ord, and S. F. Blyth, 
one sergeant, and fifty rank and file. Several of 
the men were married, and a most sad scene took 
place when the time for parting arrived. In ae- 
cordance with orders, we marched from Kinsale 

' to Monkstown, and were then conveyed in boats 
to Spike Island, there to await the arrival of the 
“Cornwall,” in which vessel we were to embark for 
Mauritius. 

One or two companies of the Royal Marines were 
at this time quartered at Spike Island; the officers, 
who were a very nice set of fellows, kindly made us 
honorary members of their mess, and as there wero 
some capital whist players amongst them, we always 
had a good rubber every evening. : 

On the 3rd June the “ Cornwall” sailed into the 
harbour, anchoring between Spike Island and Cove, 
now called Queenstown. The following day we 
were delighted by the arrival of the experimental 
squadron, consisting of some of the finest ships 
in the navy. My eldest brother was serving with ~ 
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it at the time as First Lientenant of the “Trafalgar,” 
a three-decker. 

Karly on the morning of the 5th we paraded for 
embarkation, the apni and fifes of the Royal 
Marines playing us down to the pier at Spike Island, 
where boats were in readiness, and we were soon all 
on board the “ Cornwall,” in which vessel drafts 
belonging to the 7th Dragoon Guards, 12th, 45th, 
78rd, and 95th Regiments had previously embarked, 
with the following officers :—Cornet de la Cherois, 
7th Dragoon Guards; Captain Brooke, Licutenant 
Queade, Ensigns Verreker, and Herrick, 12th 
Regiment; Licutenant Grantham, and Ensign 
Fleming, 45th Regiment; Ensign Ramsay, 73rd 
Regiment; and Ensign Minchin, 95th Regiment. 
Captain Mylius, Ceylon Rifles, Lieutenant Gossett, 
Royal Engineers, and a Staff -Assistant-Surgeon 
named, I think; Milligan, were also on board ; and 
Lieut.-Colonel Erskine, of the 45th Regiment, was 
in command of the whole. 

In consequence of some mistake, the tobacco 
ordered for my draft had not arrived, so my brother 
very kindly started off for Cork on the morning of 
the 6th, and brought it back with him, to the great 
delight of the men, who were almost in despair at 
the prospect of sailing without it. 

‘On the 7th I dined on board the “Superb,” a 
yery fine two-decker, with Simpson, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at Mauritius, when he was a mate 
of the “Driver” steamer, then en route to China, 
but which had touched at Port Louis. 

On the 8th I dined with my brother on board 
HM.S. “ Trafalear.” having previously seen the 
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of one minute; the ship was, however, evidently in 
most magnificent order, and although a slow sailer 
was the smartest vessel in the squadron. 

A few days before this we had seen the 32nd 
Regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel Markhani, embark 
for India, in high spirits; few, I fear, remained 
when I next met the regiment at Lucknow, eleven 
years afterwards. 

The wind still keeping foul, the “ Cornwall” con- 
tinued at anchor, and we received a visit from Hut- 
chinson, Glubb, Tisdall, and Bickerstaff, who came 
over from Charles Fort and slept on board. Major 
Deedes also came over, and I went with him on board 
the “ Trafalgar,’ Russell accompanying us. 

On the 11th the experimental squadron took its 
departure, and it was a beautiful sight to see the 
large ships beating out of harbour; two only, the 
“Terrible” and “ Retribution,” were steamers. 

On the morning of the 12th June, the wind 
having at last changed, the “Cornwall” sailed at 
four a.m, for Mauritius; a day or two afterwards we 
heard very heavy firing, so the squadron was 
evidently not far off; it was not, however, in 
sight. 

- The “Cornwall” was a ship of about 700 tons; 
we were rather crowded, but being in one of the 
poop cabins, with Queade of the 12th, I was tolera- 
bly well off, and we had a pleasant passage to the 
island of Teneriffe, where we anchored off Santa 
Cruz for three or four days. It seemed a very nice 
town, and we found the apricot ices most delicious ; 
the Spanish ladies appearing particularly to enjoy 
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one of the churches I was shown a colour of which 
the Spaniards seemed excessively proud, as they 
told me it had been captured from Lord Nelson. 

Finding that another large town, named Laguna, 
was situated in the interior of the island, a large 
party of us decided to pay it a visit; accordingly, 
off we started, some on camels, some on horses, and 
some on mules. It was a most amusing scene, but 
we all contrived to reach our destination in safety, 
and were well repaid, Laguna being a most interest- 
ing place. I shall not, however, readily forget the 
night we spent there, the beds literally swarming 
with fleas, sleep being quite an impossibility. The 
next morning we returned to Santa Cruz, having no 
time to ascend the famous peak, 12,176 feet in 
’ height. A stock of provisions having been taken 
in, and our water-tanks filled up, the “ Corn- 
wall” again weighed anchor and proceeded on her 
voyage. 

I was now again to experience some of the dis- 
comforts of life at sea in a merchantman. The 
crew turned out to be a most turbulent one, and 
their mutinous example had unfortunately a bad 
effect on a few of the privates on board, the drafts, 
with the exception of my own, being composed of 
very young soldiers. To add to the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, the captain of the vessel quarrelled 
with his chief officer, and placed him in close 
arrest. ; 

None of the drafts had any arms with them, but 
there were fifty muskets belonging to the “Corn- 


wall;” these, at the request of the captain, were 
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supplied with ammunition, and in consequence of 
the tendency to mutiny which existed on board, we 
were kept ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 
One soldier actually went so far as to harangue the 
others, telling them that he understood navigation, 
and that if they would only rise against their officers, 
he would undertake to land them wherever they 
liked; he was, of course, seized at once, and made 
a prisoner, several of the crew being also placed in 
irons. 

The course of practical astronomy which I had 
gone through at Sandhurst now enabled me to 
assist the captain in taking the observations, as he 
was deprived of the services of his chief officer, who 
continued under arrest until we reached the Cape of 
Good Hope. : 

The spirit of insubordination was fortunately con- 
fined to only a few individuals amongst the soldiers 
on board, the conduct of the remainder being excel- 
lent; matters, therefore, soon quieted down, and we 
had on the whole a tolerably pleasant voyage, our 
chief source of amusement being a newspaper esta- 
blished by Russell, who was the life and soul of the 
“ Cornwall,” being one of the merriest fellows I 
ever met, in fact, I don’t know what we should have 
done without him. 

Having entered rather minutely into the details of 
my first voyage to Mauritius, I need not dwell on 
the various incidents which occurred on this my 
second voyage to the same colony. It is usually the 
custom on board vessels bound to the Cape or India 
for the passengers to start a lottery, which is 
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destination ; so many days are then taken on each 
side of it, and the dates being written down on pieces 
of paper, each subscriber to the lottery draws out a 
ticket. The day named by the captain on this occa- 
sion was; I think, the 20th August, and I had the 
good luck to draw the 26th August, on which day 
we anchored in Simon’s Bay, after having had a 
_Narrow escape of being wrecked on the Bellows 
Rock, close to the Cape of Good Hope, when trying 
to find the entrance into False Bay in a dense fog. 
The 26th August is a day I never forget, as it was 
the birthday of the good Prince Albert. 

As soon as we had let go the anchor, our captain 
proceeded to communicate with the naval officer in 
command of the station, and the mutinous sailors 
were removed; some drummers were also procured 
from one of the regiments at the Cape to carry out 
the sentence of corporal punishment awarded by a 
court martial to the private who had behaved so 
seandalously. The 7th Dragoon Guards, 45th, and 
73rd being all stationed in the Cape Colony, the 
drafts for these regiments were landed. A Kaffir 
war was at the time going on, and as troops were 
urgently required, it was rumoured that all on 
board the “ Cornwall” would be detained; on its 
being notified, however, to the authorities that the 
men were without arms, she was ordered to proceed 
on her voyage to Mauritius and Ceylon. This was 
a great disappointment to everybody, and it occurred 
to me that I would make one effort to get to where 
the fighting was going on; I accordingly procured 
a gig, drove over to Cape Town, and waited on the 
officer in command, stating my wishes, and inform- 
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the senior department. He was very kind, but said 

_ the Governor had left for the frontier, and that he 
had no power himself to grant my request. Of 
course nothing more could be done, as in those 
days there were no means of telegraphing, and I 
returned to the ‘ Cornwall.” 

Whilst we were at anchor in Simon’s Bay, some — 
soldiers belonging to one. of the drafts on board 
managed to get into a boat at night and desert. - As 
soon as they were missed, I was despatched on shore 
with a party of my men to endeavour to capture 
them. We searched all night, but could find not the 
slightest trace of the deserters, who had evidently 
made at once for the hills and got clear away. 

On leaving the Cape I moved into a better cabin, 
with Russell as a companion, and we had a very 
pleasant passage from the Cape to Mauritius, arriving, 
as far as I can remember, on the 5th October, being 
just 115 days since leaving the Cove of Cork. 

After disembarking the 12th and 35th drafts, the 
“Cornwall” procecded on her voyage to the Island 
of Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“The Island of Mauritius, 1846-48 —Cricket in the Tropics. 


Tne 35th Regiment was at this time stationed at 
Port Louis, so,we were soon comfortably settled in 
barracks. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson had again 
gone home on leave of absence, and Major Tennant, 
who was in command, appointed me immediately to 
the light company, Russell being also posted to it at 
the same time. Fraser, the Captain of it, was acting 
as Aide-de-Camp.to the Governor, Sir William 
Gomm, so I found myself in charge of the Light 
Bobs, and mounted my first pair of wings. 

Many changes had taken place during my three 
years and a half absence from the island. Most of 
the young ladies I had known were now married, 
and others whom I remembered as children had 
grown up to take their places in the ball-room. 
The 87th Fusiliers had gone home, and new faces 
had appeared at Port Louis. Several very clever 
and agreeable men filled about this time some of the 
more important posts in Mauritius, and I must 
especially ‘mention Anderson, Rawson, Ricketts, 
Lloyd, and Shelley; the latter had been a-celebrated 
cricketer in England, and still took considerable 
interest in the game. As he had joined the club, 
“ we soon became great antagonists, and he declared 
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the 85th regimental eleven should be beaten. Having 
the greatest confidence in my men, I gave him 
permission to pick an eleven from the whole island, 
including the two other battalions and the Port 
Louis club. The challenge was a bold one on my 
part, but the result proved that Thad not been mis- 
taken, although Shelley had also the “ Presi- 
dent” and “ Brilliant” to select from. The match 
was played on the Champ de Mars, and resulted in 
a glorious victory for the Royal Sussex, who won in 
one innings with eighty-four runs to spare. : 

Another match, of which I entertain pleasant 
recollections, was played shortly afterwards between 
the officers of the garrison and the officers of tite 
two men-of-war just mentioned. The sailors got 
the best of it in the first innings, Lieutenants Gell 
- and Marten particularly distinguishing themselves 
by their good batting ; the soldiers were, however, 
the steadiest in their play after luncheon, and won 
the match with five wickets to go down. Ah! those 
were jovial days, and I like to recall them, by 
running my eye occasionally over the old scores. 

Shelley was also a great billiard player, and many 
were the matches played on our regimental table at 
Port Louis barracks. J was once backed to play 
against him (the best of five games) and fortunately 
won. Beamish of the 35th, and Tidy of the 12th 
were the two best billiard players in my day at 
Mauritius, but there were many others who played 
well, amongst them I may particularly name Camp- 
bell, Staveley, Faunt, and Lord John Chichester of 
the 87th, and Bayley and Tedlie of the 35th. 
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I attribute the excellent health I enjoyed at Mauri- 
tius to the great amount of exercise I was in the 
habit of taking, and to the circumstance that I neither 
smoked nor drank spirits. Itwas also my custom to 
rise early, and to bathe most mornings in the sea 
before the sun had attained any height above the 
horizon. 

Soon after my arrival from England, I was sent 
on detachment to Fort George, situate on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour to Fort William, where I 
remained for three months. The Fort stands on 
Cooper’s Island, connected with the shore by means 
of a long narrow causeway. Shortly afterwards 
I was offered the appointment of Acting Engineer, 
but Major Tennant refused to consent to the arrange- 
ment, giving as his reason that there were too few 
officers with the service companies. 

Inthe year 1847, a grand fancy ball was given by 
LadyGomm at Government House,and for some weeks 
everybody was busy preparing for it. Two groups, 
one from “Ivanhoe,” the other from the “ Doge of 
Venice,” were arranged, the dresses being magnifi- 
cent, and the characters admirably sustained. They 
marched into the room under a flourish of trumpets, 
presenting a most striking appearance. Nash, a 
very clever artist residing at Mauritius, made a 
capital sketch of these two groups, which was after- 
wards published. 

Colonel Blanshard, commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers, gavé a ball shortly afterwards, at which the 
guests also appeared in fancy costume; his rooms, 
however, unfortunately swarmed with mosquitos. 
I say unfortunately, inasmuch as I appeared on both 
occasions in a kilt, and was therefore exposed in'a 
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most disagreeable manner to the attacks of these 
voracious insects. 

Sir William and Lady Gomm were both ex- 
ceedingly popular in the island. The former was a 
most perfect gentleman, in every sense of the word, 
and had fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 

Colonel Staveley, who had for so many years held 
the appointment of Deputy Quartermaster-General 
at Mauritius, was about this time, promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, and to the great regret of 
everybody, left the island, to assume command of 
the troops at Hong-Kong. 

There were some particularly nice. youngsters 
amongst the midshipmen of H.M.S. “ President,” 
and I was on one occasion most hospitably enter- 
tained at their mess. One of them, named Keith, a 
son of the Earl of Kintore, afterwards served in the 
10th Hussars and 4th Light Dragoons. He had 
been wounded in a boat action against some Arab 
pirates, and was a handsome lad. 

The “ Brilliant” was commanded by a fine-looking 
fellow named Rundle Watson, who had just gained 
his C.B. in China; he was very popular amongst 
the ladies, being a first-rate dancer. The island 
also received a visit from H.M.S. “ Eurydice,” cori- 
manded by Captain T. V. Anson, who was soon 
afterwards married to a daughter of Colonel Staveley. 
Towards the end of 1847, the crew of H.M.S8. 
** Snake,” which vessel had been wrecked on the 
coast of Africa, was landed at Port Louis, and 
encamped in our barrack square, and we did our 
best to entertain them with cricket and other 
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Dacres, who commanded on the Cape station, and 
who had brought out several daughters from Eng- 
land. Pleasant parties occasionally took place on 
board the different men-of-war inharbour. H.M.S. 
“ Conway ” also visited the island. ; 

It was the custom at Mauritius to sit late at 
mess, especially on guest nights, and_ billiard, 
cricket, and other matches were then arranged. I 
remember, on one occasion, a bet was offered that 
no one then present would start off at once and run 
to Cure Pipe and back, a distance of thirty miles, 
in seven hours. It wanted but a quarter of an 
hour to midnight; but I accepted the wager, and 
agreed to start as the clock struck twelve. The 
first fifteen miles wore all up hill, or nearly so; but 
as I accomplished the distance in less than three 
hours, coming back down hill from Cure Pipe was 
comparatively an easy affair, and I won my bet. 
Poor Gordon, who had previously commanded the 
light company of the 35th, and who was killed at 
the siege of Mooltan, had accomplished the distance 
a few years before in six hours, whereas I was 
allowed seven; so there was nothing very wonderful 
in the feat; and I merely mention it as one of the 
pleasantest runs I ever took in my life, for it was 
one of those lovely nights peculiar to the tropics. 
As I passed through Plain Williams, I had time to 
jump into a garden, and gather a flower from under 
the window of one who shall be nameless. 

Before quitting the island, I visited Cannonier 
Point and Flacq, taking a knapsack, and having my 
little dog only as a companion. I walked at night, 
and was much amused at the excitement produced 
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and shook the boughs of the trees, but fortunately 
left us alone. 

A kind invitation from Sir Wiliam Gomm 
enabled me to pay a second visit to Reduit, and I 
had the honour of playing a rubber with his 
Excellency. 

On Christmas Day, 1846, I dined with the Ar- 
buthnots, at Mon-Plaisir, and we wound up the 
evening with a dance. It was a delightful party, 
and we did not break up till long after midnight. 
The rain fell in torrents as I returned, with three 
others, to Port Louis; and as it was pitch dark the 
coachman drove against a large stone, and over we 
went! The carriage was smashed, and we had a 
narrow escape of rolling down a very steep bank. 
Luckily, no one was hurt ; but we had to. sit under 
the remains of our shattered vehicle till morning 
broke, when the storm of rain, which was accom- 
panied by lightning, moderated, and we walked in to 
the barracks, a melancholy-looking set of objects. 

The cool season of 1847 was a very gay oné, as, 
besides the “ At homes” of Lady Gomm, and the 
“jeunes gens’ balls, a series of seven ‘“ Almacks 
balls,” as they were termed, took place, with five 
lady patronesses, and Fraser, of the 35th, as 
manager. Dancing, at the latter, commenced soon 
after eight o’clock, terminating punctually at one 
am. A Frenchman named Vigoureux also gave 
two balls, and we had a capital opera, as well as a 
circus, and garrison theatricals. 

We had, also, an occasional picnic ;_ and I re- 
member a very pleasant one, given by the Staveleys, 
at a place called, I think, Créve-Coour, just at the 
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there in a gig, with Russell, and we put up at’ the 
house of a French gentleman, who resided in the 
neighbourhood. It turned out that his servants 
were all Indians; and on going back to ask for our 
horse, we found that these intelligent creatures had 
pulled the harness entirely to pieces. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that we were enabled to make 
a start. The night was very dark; the horse by 
no means a quiet one, and we were without lamps. 
The first three miles we managed tolerably well, 
but the harness then came regularly to grief, and 
we were all but upset. Luckily, we contrived to get 
the animal put up, and then walked home the 
remaining seven miles. The recollection of the vain 
endeavours of the Indians to put the harness on the 
horse caused us many a hearty laugh for some time 
afterwards, Russell declaring that he saw the bit of 
the bridle placed under the tail. 

I spent one very agreeable day at the country- 
house of a Frenchman named Mervan, who had a 
very pretty daughter. He had, during my previous 
visit to Mauritius, resided near Mah¢bourg. 

During the year 1847, H.M.S. “ Nimrod” and 
* Rattlesnake” visited Mauritius. 

The garrison races took place on the Champ de 
Mars, on the 16th, 18th, and 21st August. Shear- 
man, Cooke, and Goate, of the 35th, all entered 
horses; but the leading men on the turf at this 
time were Yates, who was Military Secretary to the 
Governor, and Kerr, Lady Gomm’s brother. The 
Freemasons gave a ball during the race week. 

Towards the end of the year, the cheering news 
arrived from England that the 35th Regiment, and 
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diately relieved by the two battalions of the 5th 
Fusiliers, who were to come out in the “ Apollo” 
and “ Resistance” troop-ships. As the 35th had 
been the longest time in the colony, the regiment was 
ordered to get ready to embark in the first of the two 
ships which might arrive ; and many were the anxious 
glances we directed towards the signal mountain. 

It was, I think, in the month of October that a 
large ship was signalled to be coming round Can- 
nonier Point, and great was the excitement, when, 
shortly afterwards, a signal was made that “ troops 
were on board.” All, of course, were immediately 
on the alert, and a third signal soon acquainted us 
that the vessel was the “ Resistance.” 

Alas! we were doomed to experience a cruel dis- 
' appointment, as the Captain, on arrival, stated that 
he had positive orders from the Admiralty to bring 
home the 12th Regiment, and that the « Apollo” 
was to convey the 35th. How this had been 
arranged at home nobody know, but there was the 

written order, and, unfair as it was, it had to be 
obeyed ; the Governor stating that he had no power 
to interfere in the matter. ; : 

Our sorrow and wrath were somewhat modified 
on hearing that, in consequence. of small-pox, the 
“Resistance” was to be placed in quarantine. The 
‘Sth Fusiliers were landed at the quarantine station 
on Cooper’s Island, and not allowed to communicate 
with anybody, and the ship remained at anchor. 
At the end of some weeks, no fresh cases occurring, 
the restrictions were removed, and the Fusiliers 
were released from their imprisonment. ‘The 12th 
Regiment then embarked, and the “ Resistance” 
sailed for England. 
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Nothing could be done but wait patiently for the 
arrival of the “ Apollo.” 

It was getting towards dusk one evening in the 
month of Decomber when a large ship with troops 
on board was again signalled. She was soon made 
out to be the “Apollo;” but it was quite dark 
before shc came to an anchor. The only fear now 
was that she also might have brought small-pox 
from the Cape, and be placed in quarantine, so I 
rushed down at once to the landing-place, engaged 
a boat, and pulled off rapidly to the Bell Buoy. I 
soon found hor by her lights, and hailed immediately 
“«¢ Apollo ahoy !’”” “ Ay, ay,” was the prompt reply. 
“Have you had small-pox on board?” I shouted. 
“No,” was the cheering answer. As she had not 
been visited by the health-officer, of course I could 
not go on board, so giving a hurrah, I called out 
‘Good night,” and pulled back as hard as I could 
with the joyful news, those in the “ Apollo” being 
doubtless puzzled to guess who their nocturnal 
visitor could be. 

The battalion of Fusilicrs was landed as soon as 
possible, and we gave them a hearty welcome, giving 
them also, however, a beating at cricket a day or 
two afterwards. On the Ist January, 1848, the 
35th Regiment embarked on board the “ Apollo,” 
the bands of both regiments playing us down from 
the barracks to the good old tune of the “ Girls we 
have left behind us,” the whole of the inhabitants of . 
Port Louis turning out to see us off. 

On the 8rd January, at eight a.m., the “ Apollo ” 
sailed for England, and I once more bade good-bye 
to the Isle of France, little thinking that I should 
ever see it again; and yet I was destined to do so. 
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Before embarkation, the Governor, Sir William 
Gomm, issued a farewell order, highly complimen- 
tary to the state and discipline of the regiment. 

It was my good fortune to meet with many kind 
friends at Mauritius, and I shall never forget that 
far distant but most beautiful isle, the pearl of the 
Indian Ocean. 

One very pleasant house at Port Louis was that 
of Mrs. Keating, and many hearts were lost there. 
I was one of those permitted to look in of an ovening 
for coffee and music, without any formal invitation ; 
a French custom, far more agreeable than the stupid 
system of calling, to which we are accustomed in 
England. Mrs. Keating was a Frenchwoman, and 
her daughters were celebrated for their beauty. - 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Voyage from Mauritius to England, in H.M.S. “Apollo ”— Chase of 
a slaver—Plymouth—Dublin—Favewell to the Royal Sussex. 


Durina the first four days we had light winds and 
calms, and remained two days in sight of Mauritius. 
We sailed close past the Island of Bourbon, and 
were much amused looking at the houses, and 
watching the voleanic mountain which exists there. 
Captain Radcliffe, who commanded the “ Apollo,” 
never having rounded the Cape before, then ordered 
the vessel to be steered for Madagascar, being 
anxious to have a look at an island so much talked 
of, the inhabitants of which had not long before beat 
off an attack upon one of their forts, made by the 
crews of H.M.S. “Conway” and a French frigate. 
We ran along the island for three days, and I have 
never seen a much more barren or savage-looking 
coast. The interior of Madagascar is, however, I 
believe, in many. places very beautiful, and the 
climate much more healthy than near the sea, where 
it is frequently fatal to Europeans who venture to 
sleep on shore. 

After losing sight of Madagascar we at last got a 
strong breeze, and then right well did the old 
* Apollo” do her work, passing in glorious style 
very vessel we overhauled, and reaching the Cape 
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ot Good Hope in nineteen days, where we anchored 
in Simon’s Bay. We found on arrival that the 
“Resistance ” had only left the Cape about ten days 
previously, so we were not so much behind our 
friends of the 12th Regiment after all. 

Tn consequence of a gale setting in we had some 
difficulty in getting our provisions on board, and a 
delay of a few days took place. H.M.S. “President,” 
“Fly,” “Seringapatam,” and “Rosamond,” were 
in the harbour, and H.M.S. “Geyser” started 
whilst we were thero for Algoa Bay, to bring down 
the 7th Dragoon Guards. A Dutch admiral was 
also in Simon’s Bay, in a fifty-six gun frigate, on his 
way to Batavia, and a slaver, prize to the “ Bril- 
liant,” and which had been captured in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, was brought in during our stay. 

The Kaffir war being over, the 62nd Regiment was 
embarking for England in the “ Vigilant,” and the 
90th and 91st Regiments were both at Cape Town, 
also ready to embark for home. Sir Harry Smith 
was, however, still on the frontier. 

I had the pleasure of dining at Simon’s Town 
with Admiral Dacres, who afterwards gave a dance, 
to which all the officers of the 35th Regiment were 
invited. 

Before leaving I drove over to Cape Town, and 
found it looking much as I had last secon it. I 
remember that there were some quicksands on the 
road, which had to be avoided. F 

On the 29th January, our water having been filled 
up, and a stock of provisions taken in, we resumed 
our voyage to England. 
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“ Cornwall,” and who was a very nice lad, sharing 
it with me. I had not, however, been more than 
one night on board, when I made the unpleasant 
discovery. that it was infested by bugs; so, making 
application for a hammock, I slung it outside my 
cabin door, and slept in it throughout the voyage. 
The young middy named Keith, who had got tirod 
of the navy, and who was going home to be a 
soldier, slung his hammock close by, and he often 
threatened to lower me down during the night, a 
threat he good-naturedly never carried out. He 
was a merry fellow, and full of fun, and a pleasant 
addition to our society on board. 

Captain Radcliffe was a kind-hearted old man; 
and as he never worried us by any unnecessary re- 
strictions, we had a very enjoyable voyage. He was 
a great chess-player, and we had many a battle 
together. The master, Williams by name, was a 
capital whist-player, and we had always a good 
rubber every evening. Our mess was quite distinct 
from that of the naval officers, but we frequently 
invited them; and the Captain always dined with us 
on Sundays. It was a great comfort to be on board 
a man-of-war after the wretched voyages I had ex- 
perienced in the freight-ships “ Boyne” and ‘ Corn- 
wall.” Our band, too, added much to the pleasure 
of all on board, as it played regularly every day 
when the weather. was fine. On one occasion, 
another vegsel passed quite close to us Our band 
was on deck, and struck up “ Home, sweet home.” 

We reached the Island of St. Helena on the 12th 
February, and remained at anchor off James Town 
for two days. The “Apollo” did not touch at 
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February. When not very far from the coast of 
Africa, and in the usual track of the slavers, a 
suspicious-looking sail hove in sight. Captain Rad- 
cliffe at once gave chase, and we gradually over- 
hauled her. As she declined to hoist any colours, 
or to bring to when signalled to do so, a blank shot 
was fired from the “ Apollo.” This, however, had no 
effect; so Captain Radcliffe ordercd a round shot to 
be fired across her bows. This frightencd her ; and 
after a. most exciting chase, the rakish-looking 
schooner at last shortened sail; and a boat, with an 
armed party under the command of one of the 
lieutenants, was sent on board. On his return to 
the “ Apollo,” he reported that he could find no 
slaves, but that the vessel was evidently employed 
in the trade. Captain Radcliffe, after thinking the 
matter over, came to the conclusion that as she had 
no slaves actually on board, he would not take pos- 
session of the vesscl; and away she went, no doubt 
most thankful to get clear of the “Apollo.” Only 
a short time previously I had seen at St. Helena 
several hundred unfortunate slaves, who had been 
released from a slaver captured by one of our men- 
of-war. They presented a most sad spectacle, being 
httle more than so many black skeletons. 

As we approached England we met with very un- 
favourable winds, and had the weather not been too 
thick, we should have put into Corunna for water. 
After beating about in the Bay of Biscay for about 
a fortnight, we at last reached Plymouth, and came 
to an anchor at ninea.m.on the 7th April. Our des- 
tination had been Portsmouth; but being short of’ 
provisions and water, and the wind being foul for 
going up Channel. we were clad to put in anywhere. 
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At twelve o’clock, to our great astonishment, we 
received a sudden order to disembark immediately. 
It was sharp work, as we had not expected to land 
till we reached Portsmouth; but we were ready 
when the steamer came alongside, and she managed 
to take the whole regiment off in two trips. My 
own company remained till the last; and it was 
- quite dark when I marched into the citadel, where 
it was some time before I could get my men settled 
for the night. As soon as I had done 80, as no 
quarters were ready for the officers, and as we were 
without our baggage, I found my way down to the 
Royal Hotel. The following day all our boxes were 
opened and searched at he Custom-House, and we 
were then able to get into our rooms at the citadel, 
where the depdt of the 54th Regiment was also 
stationed, the 8ist Regiment béing at Devonport. 

The first letter which reached me after landing, 
brought the sad intelligeuce of the death of my 
uncle, Captain Douglas Brisbane, R.N., which had 
taken place not long before at Brisbane, the family 
seat in Ayrshire, the result of fever contracted 
on the west. coast of Africa, when in command of 
H.M.S. “ Larne? 

On the 9th April sudden orders arrived for the 
35th Regiment to be held iu readiness to proceed at 
a moment's notice to London; and we were con- 
fined to the citadel ready accoutred, the whole of 
the 10th April—a day that will be long remembered 
on account of the Chartist demonstration. As all 
passed off quictly, our services were not required ; 
but we now understood why we had been landed go 

_ hurriedly at Plymouth. 
The “ Apollo” proceeded with the 54th depét ae 
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Jersey, returning with the 35th depét, which, on 
arrival, made the regiment up to 1100 of all ranks 
—a very efficient battalion, and rather different to 
those of the present day. Colonel Wilson had 
joined from leave, and taken command; and as he 
desired me to take my pick from the depét, after 
the grenadicrs had becn selected, I had soon a 
superb light company under my orders, the Cap- _ 
tain (Fraser) having remained on the Staff at 
Mauritius: 

Promotion had been slow in the Regiment, but 
still many changes had taken place since I joined it 
in 1838, Lieut.-Colonel Butler had sold out; Del- 
hoste and Wheatstone had died; and my first Cap. 
tain (poor Munton) had been drowned. Darby 
Griffith (whose pleasant suppers on the Terrace 
at Stirling I have not forgotten) had exchanged to 
the Scots Greys; Russcll and Oswald had gone to 
the Grenadier Guards, Carroll io the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, and ‘I'ravers to the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. The elder Gordon had moved into the 
60th Rifles, and the younger one had become a 
clergyman. Forrest had settled in Australia, and 
Harding, Henry, and Crosbie had alkretired. Dear 
old Sillery (our Surgeon) had ala quitted us; as 
had also Assistant-Surgeons Gaulter and Gordon ; 
Carnie had been promoted into another corps, and 
Ward had obtained an unattached company. Poor 
Goate, after having been a regimental captain for 
the extraordinary long period of thirty-five years, 
had retived on full pay, without ever reaching the 
rank of Regimental-Major. The Paymaster (Holmes) 
had been succeeded by Shearman of the 87th; and 
on poor Wheatstone’s death, the adjutantev had been 
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given to our Sergeant-Major (Bowman), one of the 

_ best soldiers and nicest fellows I ever served with, 
and who at present holds a high position in the City 
of London police force (now under the command of 
my old Captain—Coloncl Fraser, C.B.), after having 
been for some time Captain and Adjutant in the 
Edinburgh County Militia. 

We had not been many days at Plymouth when 
Brevet-Major Cooper sent for me to his quarters, 
and stated that he was desirous of selling out, pro- 
vided he could obtain the sum of 7002. over the 
regulation ; informing me that if he could not get 
that amount he should exchange. As I was now 
the first lieutenant for purchase, I communicated 
immediately with my father, who, though possessing 
only a small income, at once most kindly wrote back 
that he would give 4001. besides the regulation sum 
(he had previously given 50/. towards the last step). 
The remaining 300/. was made up amongst the 
other subalterns of the 35th, with the exception of 
25., which my father agreed to pay also; and on 
the 12th May, 1848, I was gazetted to the rank of 
captain. This was the only step I ever had to pur- 
chase, and I have had the good fortune never to be 
purchased over in my life. 

Plymouth is a pleasant place to be quartered at, 
the only drawback in those days being the Main, 
Magazine, and Dockyard guards at Devonport. 
There was a good archery club, which held its 
meetings at Manadon, the seat of the Rev. J. Hall 
Parlby, situated about three miles from the citadel. 
Our lady patroness was Lady Carew of Haccombe; 
aud on cortain days, after the shooting was over, 
we finished with a dance. The members wore a 
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badge, but no particular dress, as at Meriden in 
Warwickshire. 

We had not been long in the town before a fearful 
fire broke out not far from tho citadel. The whole 
regiment was employed in trying to extinguish it; 
a great portion of two streets was burnt down, and 
some of us had narrow escapes from the falling of 
the houses. , 

Having obtained my company, I now decided to 
carry out my original intention of joining a Highland 
regiment, more especially as I could see no prospect 
of promotion in the 35th. I accordingly placed 
myself in communication with a well-known ex- 
change agent in London. He, in the first instance, 
stated that, he was sure he could effect an exchange 
for me into the 42nd Royal Highlanders, then at 
Bermuda; and for a few days I thought the affair 
was settled, as I had not the slightest objection 
again to go abroad, and this was the very regiment 
T originally wanted to join. The matter, however, 
fell through. 

A few weeks afterwards, a letter arrived from the 
same agent, offering me an even exchange to the 
93rd Highlanders, then shortly expected home from 
Canada. This was the very corps of all others that 
I now wished to join, so I willingly accepted the 
offer. Just, however, as I was on the point of 
sending in my official application, a rebellion on a 
small scale broke out in Ireland, and the 35th re- 
ceived sudden orders to embark, together with a 
battery of artillery, on board the man-of-war steamers 
“Cyclops” and “ Driver.” I wrote at once to the 


t 
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agent to say, that as there was a possibility of the 
35th being actively employed, my exchange must be 
postponed. , 

On the 29th July, being the day following the 
receipt of the Horse Guards telegram, we accordingly 
embarked for Ireland, my own company going in 
the “Cyclops,” commanded by Captain Hall— 
Nemesis Hall, as he was then called, from the fact 
of his having greatly distinguished himself when in 
command of that vessel in the China seas. 

The two steamers kept close together the whole 
way, and after a quick passage we disembarked at 
Kingston and marched into the Royal Barracks at 
Dublin, where we were kept closely confined for a 
few days, ready to tyrn out at a moment's notice. 

General Sir Edward Blakeney was at this time 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, but Lord Hardinge 
had been specially sent over to take command in 
the disturbed districts. A review of the whole of 
the troops in Dublin was held before him in the 
Phoenix Park. 

We had not landed many days before Smith 
O’Brien and the other leaders of the rebellion were 
captured, and I saw some of them marched into 
Dublin. 

A very smart-looking battalion of the 60th Rifles 
under Coloncl Nisbett was also quartered in the 
Royal Barracks, and we had that magnificent regi- 
ment, the 17th Lancers, close to us. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge commanded the 
district, and was present at the review I have 
mentioned, 

Dublin is an excellent quarter, and as the military 
always meet with great kindness and hospitality in 
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Ireland, it is an agreeable part of the United King- 
dom to be stationed in. At this particular time, 
however, the country being in an unsettled state, 
there was not so much amusement going on as usual. 

In about a fortnight after our arrival, it wis quite 
evident that there would be no further disturbances ; 
and I accordingly sent in my official application for 
permission to exchange into the 93rd Highlanders, 
with Captain N, 8, Buchanan. The exchange, having 
been duly gazetted, I, on the 21st August, bade 
farewell to the Royal Sussex, a corps in which 
had spent many happy days. : 

My friend, Oliver Chatterton, had been promoted 
in the samo razette to an unattached company ; so 
on the evening before my departure, the officers of 
the regiment gave us a parting dinner, our respective 
healths being drunk amidst many good wishes and 
kind speeches, the band playing “ Auld lang syne.” 
It was one of those evenings never to be forgotten! 

Although T had, in being appointed to a kilted 
corps, obtained the great object of my ambition, I 
nevertheless parted from the 35th with sincere 
sorrow, for a better regiment does not exist in her 
Majesty’s service. What I principally regretted, 
was leaving my cricketers, with whom I had 
gained so many victorics. Poor Garland, Lieber- 
man, Farley, and Doran, had alas! played their 
last innings, and now rested in the cemetery at 
Mauritius; but Ord, Blyth, Kingswell, Hurn, Brown, 
Cutts, Underdown, Goodman, C. Gallagher; Redman, 
Finch, Netley, Miller, Hardy, Pettet, Chalk, Parr, 
the two Monaghans, and many others still remained 
to gain, as I hoped, fresh laurels for the 35th in the 
cticket-field. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The 93rd Sutherland Highlanders—Dundee—Edinburgh— Glamis 
Castle—Ballater—Bracimar—Balmoral. 


My father had been promoted on the 9th November, 
1846, to the rank of Major-General, and had con- 
sequently left Coventry. On the 23rd August I 
joined him in London from Dublin; and on the 
14th September we started for Scotland, accom- 
panied by my mother, arriving on the 16th at Glads- 
wood in Roxburghshire, the seat, as I have before 
mentioned, of Colonel George Spottiswoode, one of 
the kindest men I ever met, and brother of Spottis- 
woode of Spottiswoode, where I once enjoyed some 
excellent shooting; he had retired from active 
service, in consequence of several severe wounds 
received at the siege of Badajoz. 

Not far from Gladswood stands the curious and 
interesting castle of Bemerside, respecting which an 
ancient prophecy predicts that— 

“Tide betide, whate’er betide, 
There'll aye be Haigs at Bemerside.” 


T ascended with my father to the top of Smailhome 
Tower, an old border keep situated on Sandyknowe 
Crags, and visited many other places of great 
interest in the neighbourhood. 
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It was the custom I believe at the period when 
Sir John Moore commanded the 52nd Light Infantry, 
for all the subalterns to daily write out the regi- 
mental orders : and it was pleasant to see my dear 
father and his old friend and brother officer-looking 
. over an old order-book, which the latter had trea- 
sured up. They had both seen much hard service. 
My father entered the 52nd in the year 1803, and 
was present with the expedition to Copenhagen in 
1807. The course of duty then took him to the 
Peninsula, and he was shot through the leg at the 
battle of Vimiera, Subsequently he proceeded with 
the expedition to the Scheldt, and was afterwards 
again in the Peninsula in 1811 and 1812, being 
present at the battles of Fuentes d’Onor and Sala- 
manca, the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
and the actions of Sabugal and San Munos, getting 
a ball through his arm at Badajoz. Having been 
promoted from the 52nd to a majority in the York 
Rangers, he served with that regiment and with the 
York Chasseurs in the West Indies from 1813 to 
1816, and was at the capture of the Island of Gua- 
daloupe. In 1819 he proceeded to the East Indies 
in command of the 67th Regiment, and was employed 
as a Brigadier at the siege of Asserghur. 

On the 29th September I left Gladswood for 
Edinburgh, and on the 30th arrived at Stirling, for 
the purpose of joining my new corps, the 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, just returned home from 
Canada. * 

The magnificent regiment I was now about to 
join had been originally raised by Major-General 
Wemyss of Wemyss, in the year 1800, in the counties 
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tion being, however, from the latter. It had always 
borne a high reputation for discipline and good con- 
duet, and was generally considered to be at. this 
time the tallest and finest of any of the line regi- 
ments; if was also the most exclusively national of 
any of the Highland corps, about half the men at 
the time I joined speaking Gaelic. 

On walking up to the castle, where, curiously 
enough, just ten years previously I had, as a, 
youngster of seventeen, also joined the 35th, I was 
shown into the same room in which I had reported 
myself to Major Tennant. 

A tall and very fine-looking man, with grey hair, 
and considerably -over six feet in height, received « 
me. Isoon found that it was Colonel Spark, who 
gave me a most kind welcome, stating that the.com- , 
pany to which I had been posted was with two others © 
at Dundee, the headquarters and four companies 
being at Stirling, and three companies at Perth. He 
begged me, however, to remain for a day or two at the 
castle, in order to make the acquaintance of my new 
brother officers. 

The regiment was at this time composed as 
follows :— 


Lieut.-Colonel. Lord Cosmo G. Russell. 
R. Spark. C. H. Gordon. 
: Majors. | . _W. Macdonald. 

J. de Burgh, | AS. Leith-Hay. 
A. C. Smyth. : J. A, Ewart. 

Captains i Lieutenants, 
J. J. Greer. : J. F. A. Hartle (Adjutant), 
G. E, Aylmer. : -  G. Studdert. 
W. R, Halliday. F. H. Crawford. 
W. B, Anslie. | Evan D. Macpherson. 


R. M. Banner. 5 E. Hunter Blair. 
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George Seton. J. Dalzell, 
G. Maxwell. F. W. Burroughs: * 
R. Lockhart Ross. ‘W. G. Drummond Stewart. 


W. W. Carden. 


R. Eglintoun Seton, ' piigsanies 
W. F. A. Elliot, Pi Biase? 
J. A. Fraser. “Surgcom 
8. Blake. John Campbell. 





Ensig nbs Assistant-Surgeons, 
A. B. Mackenzie, W. G. Swan. 
W. G. A. Middleton. Webster 
J. Webster, 
A. Young. 
W. Donald Macdonald, Quartermaster, 
“JS. M, Bannatyne. Donald Sinclair, 


' After spending a few days very pleasantly, and 
being more and more delighted with everything I 
saw of my new corps, I left Stirling for the purpose 
of taking command of No, 6 company, meeting 
with a most hearty reception on arriving at Dundee 
barracks, more especially from Captain C. H. Gordon 
(now Major-General), the only other captain with the 
detachment, the subalterns being Studdert, Craw- 
ford, G. Seton, Carden, Mackenzie, and Dalzell. 
Major de Burgh was in command, and Assistant- 
Surgeon Webster in medical charge. 

The men were quartered in Dudhope Castle, for- 
merly belonging to Lord Dundee; the officers in a 
more modern building. Dundee itself is a large 
manufacturing town, situated atthe mouth of the Tay, 

“a considerable portion of the population being Irish. 

‘On the first inspection of my company, I found 
that-it was composed of a remarkably fine set of 
fellows. My colour-sergeant, Donald Ross by name; 
.and another of my sergeants, named Adam Campbell, 


' Paymaster 8. Blake was shortly afterwards succeeded by his 
son, the vacant lieutenancy being filled up by the transfer to 
the 93rd of Lieut. the Hon. Augustus M. Catheart. 
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would have made splendid models for a sculptor, as 
indeed would many others. The faces, too, of many 
of my men were excessively handsome. 

Major de Burgh was married, the rest of-the 
officers messed together, each of us taking it by 
turns to cater for a month ata time. Our cook was 
a quaint old Scotch body, who used to afford me 
great amusement when I went into the kitchen to 
order dinner, but we got on famously together. Our 
messing was moderate, but much depended upon 
who was caterer. We had some capital port wine in 
those days from Sandeman, and enjoyed our bottle 
as we sat round the fire on a winter’s night. 

Great hospitality was shown to the military by the 
county families in Forfarshire, and plenty of good 
shooting was to be had. I experienced the greatest 
possible kindness from Lord and Lady Kinnaird, Sir 
John and Lady Jane Ogilvie; Mr. and Mrs. Clayhills, 
of Invergowrie; Miss Stirling Grahame, of Duntrune ; 
Mrs. Fotheringham, of Fotheringham, and others. 

The parties at Rossie Priory were always parti- 
cularly pleasant; and it was the custom of Lord 
Kinnaird to beg of his guests who were staying 
there to do always exactly what they liked best; in 
fact, both he and Lady Kinnaird, a most charming 
person, possessed the happy art of making every 
one feel thoroughly at home. They had three very 
beautiful children, two boys, who always wore the 
kilt, and one daughter. I used to take a great 
interest in them, and often wondered what their 
future would be. Alas! one of the sons was not 
long after killed by a fall from his pony, and his 
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There was not much society in the town, but 
there was a whist club, of which I was a member, 
and which went by the name of “ The Snuff and 
Twopenny,” from the circumstance that snuff and 
beer at twopence a glass were supplied ‘from the 
funds to those who wished to indulge in such 
luxuries. We met at one of the hotels and played 
long whist ; the members that attended most regu- 
larly being two brothers named Symers, Mr. 
Lindsay, Mr. Crichton, Dr. Cochrane, and Dr. 
Maxwell, all agreeable companions. There may 
-have been some snuff consumed, but I don’t think 
the beer was ever asked for. 

T don’t remember ever being present at a ball at 
Dundee, but was at a very good one at Montrose; 
and several of us went to the golf club ball at St. 
Andrew’s, when we were hospitably entertained by 
an old college friend named Campbell, who had sold 
out of the 67th Regiment, and who“used to pull in 
the Scotch crew at the Sandhurst boat-races; he 
was also in the cricket eleven in old days. 

My principal occupation whilst quartered at 
Dundee was football, of which game both officers 
and men were excessively fond; we played in.a large 
field close to the barracks, and had many capital 
matches during the winter months. There were 
some excellent links for golf ata short distance from 
the town. 

I had the pleasure, at Dundee, of making the 

. acquaintance of the Bishop of Brechin (son of Lord 
Medwin) who resided there, and who was a great 
favourite with everybody. He was good enough to 
ask me to dine with him more than once,-and I 
never met a more agreeable person. 
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My company was not relieved from detachment 
during the-time the 93rd remained at the three towns 
of Stirling, Perth, and Dundee, and I remained at 
the latter place till the month of April, 1850, when 
the regiment was ordered to Edinburgh Castle, 
detaching one company to the Military Prison at 
Greenlaw, distant about seven miles. 

The capital of Scotland is so well known, that it 
would be superfluous to describe it in these pages ; 
suffice it to say, that it is the most beautiful city in 
the world, the view from the castle being magnifi- 
cent, and worth going any distance to see. Asa 
military quarter, Edinburgh is perhaps the best in 
the United Kingdom. During the winter months 
constant gaiety goes on; and although the town is 
deserted in summer, except by the regular residents, 
occasional picnics are got up by the military, and 
there is also a good cricket-club. During the time 
the 93rd were in Scotland, I remember one very 
pleasant regimental picnic at the Rumbling Bridge, 
not far from Kinross; and another at the Trossachs, 
when we pulled about in some boats on Loch 
Katrine, and visited Ellen’s Isle. On this latter 
occasion I ascended to the top of Ben Venue with 
Catheart, Fraser, and Macdonald ; being all in kilts, 
we soon reached the summit, and then had a race 
down. In going to these picnics, sdme of us always 
engaged a drag, Gordon, who was a eee whip, 
taking the reins. 

A third very good picnic took place at Rosslyn 
Castle, about seven or eight miles from Edinburgh, 

- when we took our band, and finished with a dance. 

Major-General Riddell commanded in Scotland at 

the time I speak of, the Assistant-Adjutant-General 
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*being Colonel John Eden. During the year 1850, 
the 93rd Highlanders were reviewed by Jung Baha- 
dor, of Nepaul, who was highly delighted with the 
pipers. : : : 

In the same year I received a most kind invitation 
from the Harl of Strathmore, to spend a few days 
with him at Glamis Castle, in Forfarshire; he had 
just married the beautiful daughter of Lord Bar- 
rington, and my visit was a most delightful one, no one 
else being invited except Claude Lyon, Strathmore’s 
only brother, whom I had known as a boy at 
Redbourne House. A grand old pile is Glamis 
Castle, with walls of enormous thickness, so thick, 
indeed, that numerous places of concealment may, 
and probably do, exist under the tapestry, indeed 
one secret chamber is said to be known only to the 
earl and two others. Iam afraid to say how many 
rooms the castle contains, but I know that I had eon- 
siderable difficulty in finding my way about. Most 
warm and hearty was the welcome I received from 
my old college friend and his fair bride. Alas! they 
have both passed away. 

In the month of August, I was selected by 
Colonel Spark to command a detachment of three 
officers and fifty men, ordered to Ballater, in 
Aberdeenshire, as a guard of honour to her Majesty 
during her residence at Balmoral. We proceeded 
by rail to Aberdeen, and after sleeping one night at 
the barracks, marched vid Banchory, Kincardine 
O’Neil, and Aboyne, to Ballater, where I spent two 
months very pleasantly. Maxwell and George Seton 
were my subalterns, and we all received much kind- 
ness from Lord and Lady Cochrane, who rented a 
place in the neighbourhood. 
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The Braemar gathering took place in September, + 
when the Duff, Farquharson, and Forbes clans, 
assembled under their respective chiefs, for their 
annual games, the Duke of Leeds also bringing over 
gome of his men, and a few others coming from 
Balmoral. I drove over from Ballater, and reached 
Braemar, distant seventeen miles, about six p.m. on 
the evening previous to the gathering, when I received 
the pleasing information that not a bed was to be 
got for love or money. Whilst meditating as to 
what course to pursue, Sir William Fielden, whom I 
had previously met near Dundee, came up, and in 
the kindest possible manner invited me to join his 
party, saying that he could easily make me up a 
“ shake-down” in his sitting-room. He then intro- 
duced me to Lady Fielden, and we sat down to 
dinner. About eight o’clock, hearing bagpipes in 
the.distance, we all jumped up, and finding that it 
was the Forbes clan, went out to meet them. . They 
marched in at a slashing pace, although they had 
come about twenty-six miles; Captain Forbes, 
formerly in the 17th Lancers, was at their head. 
The clan put up in a large barn, where they were 
supplied with a good supper and some hay, sleeping, 
no doubt, very comfortably on the latter. After 
they had settled down for the night, I joined Sir 
William Fielden; Captain Forbes, Hepburn of Ric- 
carton, and Leith of Whitehaugh, over some toddy 
and cigars, and it was late, I fear, before we parted. 
Rather an amusing incident occurred during the 
evening. Leith had been telling us of a very 
curious pair of pistols which he possessed, and at 
the request of some one, they were sent for. On 
their arrival, Forbes at once took one of them up, 
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and having a cap, put it on the nipple for the pur- 
pose of trying the lock, he then pulled the trigger. 
To the astonishment of everybody, an explosion took 
place, and a ball struck the wall of the room, after 
passing between the heads of Fielden and Leith. 
It was a close shave, but we could not help all 
laughing heartily. A candle was then placed on the 
mantelpiece, and Forbes took a shot at the wick 
with the other pistol. My shake-down answered 
capitally, Hepburn being my companion for the 
night in the sitting-room, after the others had 
retired. At six a.m. I turned out, and took a stroll 
through the village, which is most beautifully 
situated. 

The gathering took place in front of the old 
castle. The Queen and Prince Albert were both 
present, and her Majesty took especial notice of. a 
handsome little boy I was leading by the hand, a 
son of Sir William Fielden. After the games were 
over, I had the pleasure of dining at Corriemulzie, 
with General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, a 
fine old soldier, celebrated for his excellent dinners ; 
Mr. and Lady Agnes Duff kindly giving me a seat 
in their carriage. In the evening, a ball was held 
at Braemar, when we danced reels till daylight. 

On the following morning, Sir Charles Forbes 
(then Captain Forbes), who was heart ’and soul a 
Highlander, and who had brought up the Forbes 
clan from Strathdon, asked me if I would-accom- 
pany them on their way home, as far as our roads 
lay together. To this I gladly assented, and away 
we marched to the. inspiriting strains of the bag- 
pipes. The weather was glorious, and we soon, found 
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Crathie, we suddenly- heard loud shouts, and 
observed a number of Highlanders, on the other 
side of the Dee, making-signs to us to stop. Of 
course we halted, and soon found that the Queen’s 
men had decided to give us a welcome. In one 
instant they all dashed into the water, and having 
got to our side of the river, declared they would 
carry us across. The head-keeper seized upon Sir 
Charles, whilst I was myself hoisted on the back.of 
another stalwart Highlander, the whole clan being 
soon mounted, and amidst the most hearty laughter 
and cheering, we were all safely deposited on the 
opposite bank. It was certainly a rich scene, and 
one I shall not readily forget. An abundant supply 
of whisky was forthcoming, and we were all soon 
seated on the ground, drinking each other’s 
healths, : 

How long this would have continued, it is hard to 
say, had not a message arrived from Balmoral to 
the effect. that the Queen had heard of the arrival 
of the Forbes clan,‘and that she wished to inspect 
it. We were all soon on our legs, and Sir Charles 
proceeded to fall the men in. I had changed my 
uniform after the ball to a mufti kilt, but had my 
regimental piper with me. The two pipers were 
placed in front, Sir Charles and I headed the clan, 
and off we went to Balmoral. On arriving in front of 
the castle, we found her Majesiy, Prince Albert, and 
the royal suite all assembled at the front entrance, 
opposite fo which we. halted. Ranks were then 
opened, .the worthy baronet and myself taking post 
in front. The inspection being over, Sir Charles 
made a short speech, and after thanking her 
Majesty for the great honour she had done to his 
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clan, most respectfully asked permission for the 
men to show their loyalty by giving three cheers. 
Leave having been graciously accorded, and Sir 
Charles giving the time, three such cheers were 
given, as the hills around could seldom before have 
echoed, bonnets being at the-same time thrown high 
into the air. The Queen seemed greatly pleased, 
and not a little amused, and having bowed kindly to 
Sir Charles, the latter closed the ranks, the pipers 
struck up, and we resumed our march homewards. 
A short distance farther on, the road branched off 
to Strathdon, and I had to say good-bye to Sir 
Charles, who addressed his men, saying that in 
recollection of that day, I was always to consider 
myself an officer of the Forbes clan, to have per- 
mission to wear their tartan, and be ready to turn 
out with them when required. 

What with shooting and other amusements, the 
time passed away very pleasantly ot Ballater. 
Prince Albert had very kindly sent a message to 
say, that the officers might fish when they liked in 
Loch Muick; and on one occasion J availed myself 
of his Royal Highness’s permission. Jt was a 
lovely morning, and when I arrived at the loch, a 
complete stillness reigned around, not a creature of 
any sort being visible. My tackle was soon ar- 
ranged, and J set to work, greatly charmed with the 
quiet beauty of the spot. After fishing some time, 
I caught sight of a boat approaching in the dis- 
tance; some ladies and gentlemen were seated in 
the stern, and a piper was playing in the-bow. As 
it gradually came nearer, I could make out both the 
Queen and Prince Albert. Of course I remained 
perfectly still; and the boat, which was pulled by 
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Highlanders, made for. the shore, not far from where 
I was fishing. The royal party then landed, and 1 
think that her Majesty commenced to sketch. One 
of the crew, a fine-looking fellow, came up, saying 
that the Prince wished to know who I was; I gave 
him my name, and he went back. Her Majesty 
having finished her sketch, re-eembarked, and the 
boat went off to the other end of the loch. 

It was the wish of the Queen to haye as much 
privacy as possible, so I desired my men to abstain, 
as I did also myself, from vel in the direction 
of Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales, at that time about eight 
years of age, I once met, when riding on his pony, 
accompanied by his tutor; and on the only oc- 
casion of my having the honour of lunching at the 
castle, I saw in the entrance-hall a very beautiful 
child dressed in a kilt, who must have been Prince 
Alfred. The party at luncheon consisted, if I re- 
member rightly, of the Marchioness of Douro and 
Lady Jocelyn, both celebrated for their beauty; Sir 
George Grey and Sir Charles Phipps; also, I think, 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon. On the 
morning of her Majesty’s departure for the south, 
my detachment was drawn up in front of the hotel 
at Ballater; and, after presenting arms, I was called 
up by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who made 
a few inquiries respecting the men, whilst horses 
were being changed. , The same afternoon J com- 
menced my march to Stonehaven, arriving at 
Edinburgh.Castle the following evening. 

One very pleasant expedition which I made from 
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Clyde, when we drank whisky out of a cup said to 
have belonged to Wallace. 

During the winter of 1850, many good balls took 
place at the George Street Assembly Rooms. It 
was, I remember, at a ball in these same rooms in 
the year 1838, that I met two brothers named, I 
think, Sobieski, who gave out that they were de- 
scended from King James the Second; but that in 
consequence of the destruction of certain papers, 
they were unable to prove their descent. How far 
their statement was true, I know not; but they 
were generally considered to be connected in some 
way with the unfortunate house of Stuart. They 
were both very fine-looking men, and always wore 
the kilt; a point greatly in their favour was, that 
they danced reels admirably. 

Whilst at Edinburgh I was shamefully imposed 
upon, and I will relate the instance as a warning to 
others. It happened in this way: I was seated 
reading in my room at the castle, when, after a 
knock at the door, in walked an apparently broken- 
down old man, in a half-paralyzed state, who, with 
a shaking hand, humbly presented to me a letter. 
On opening it I found that it commenced with the 
words, “Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis,” and that it then went on to say that the 
writer was the son. of an officer who had formerly 
served in the 79th Highlanders, but that in conse- 
quence of a severe accident, he was now in the 
greatest distress, and unable to do anything for his 
livelihood ; that he had come to me in: the hope, 
that my name being the same, I would render him 
some assistance. The signature was John Ewart. 

“Tat once gave him all the loose silver I had about 
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me, promising at the same time to write to my 
relatives, and desiring him to call again in a few 
days. 

A day or two afterwards, as I was going over r to 
the orderly-room, I was stopped by a brother officer 
named Ross, who requested me to look at a begging 
letter he had just received. I was in a great hurry, 
so told him I would read it at some other time. 
Luckily, the words “Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis” caught my eye, and then I found 
mysclf perusing a lettcr precisely similar’to the one 
I had received, except that the signature in this 
case was John Ross. 

On coming out of the orderly-room, whom should 
I espy but the old rascal himself. There was some- 
thing about my eye that he did not like, as he at 

- once turned and fied. I was in full uniform at the 
time, but instantly gave chase. The paralysis and 
shaking fit had all disappeared, and away dashed my 
friend across the esplanade, and down the long flight 
‘of steps to the right. Iwas close at his heels, and 
should have pinned him to a certainty, when whom 
should I suddenly meet but the General. Of course 
I had to stop and enter into an explanation, and 
the arch impostor made his escape. All I could do 
then was to acquaint the police; but doubtless the 
rascal crossed the Border, to a appear in some other 
character. 

The chief promoter of fun and amusement, and 
the leading spirit at all the balls in Edinburgh in 
1850, was Colonel Swinburne, who had, I think, 
fought with the Guards at Waterloo.- Most excel- 
lent and exceedingly pleasant were the dinners at - 
his house in Great Stuart Street; as were also 
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those given by worthy John Archibald Campbell, 
who generally ended by proposing several toasts. 
The latter was a most kind-hearted man, and devoted 
to the ladies. / 
During this winter I left Scotland on a short leave 
of absence, and spent a few days at Bath—perhaps, 
next to Edinburgh, the most beautifully-situated 
town in the United Kingdom. I was the guest of a 
most kind old lady, about ninety years of age, who 
was very fond of card-playing; and, two more 
elderly ladies having been sent for, we often had a 
set-to at casino. She frequently attended balls and 
parties, always returning home in a bath-chair; 
and, on one occasion, having forced me into one, 
jumped in afterwards and quietly sat down on my 
knee, and so we were wheeled home. On another 


occasion, she made me ,drink off a tumbler of the . . 


Bath waters, declaring she would not lcave the 
pump-room till I had done so. Although highly 
eccentric she was of a most benevolent disposition, 
and nothing gave her greater pleasure than to go 
down to the Ragged School with a large basket 
filled with buns and oranges. Some will, perhaps, 
recognize her portrait. She lived to the age of 100, 
and left me 100/. May all the old ladies in Bath do 
likewise. 

The climate of Bath is so mild, and the place ‘so 
sheltered by the surrounding hills, that many of its 
inhabitants have attained toa great age; in fact, as I 
have already shown, the ladies there are exceedingly 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Glasgow —@reenock—Fort William -—Ross-shire—Isle of Skye 
Sutherland. 





In the month of April, 1851, the regiment moved 
by rail to Glasgow, two companies being sent to 
Paisley, and small detachments to Dunbarton Castle 
and Fort William. My own company remained at 
headquarters till the 1st August, when it was 
ordered to Paisley. I had not been there, however, 
more than a few days, when I received sudden 
orders to proceed to Greenock, in aid of the civil 
power, disturbances having broken out. On arrival, 
the Provost, whose name I think was Patterson, 
informed me that the town did not possess a barrack, 
and that he must put up my men in some vacant 
rooms in the poor-house, saying that he hoped the 
officers would dine and sleep at the Tontine Hotel, 
where all the expenses would be paid by the magis- 
trates. I thanked him, but replied that I’ would 
only accept his hospitable offer for my two subal- 
terns, and that it was my intention to reside with 
my men at the poor-house. A room was accordingly 
prepared for me, a little furniture sent in, and I 
became an inmate of a building I had certainly 
never expected to visit. -My windows looked down 
upon a courtyard, in which a number of half-witted 
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but harmless paupers were in the habit of taking 
“exercise. It was a sad sight to watch them, for 
although their proceedings were in many cases most 
Indicrous, one could not but deplore that so.many 
poor creatures should be depraved of their réasoning 
powers. The town was ina state of some excite- 
ment when IJ arrived, but nothing serious occurred 
until one evening, when I received an intimation 


that trustworthy information had reached the magis- _. 


trates, to the effect that the gaol was to be broken 
open during the night, and the prisoners released. 
I at once paraded my men, and, just as it was 
getting dark, by going down a back street got them 
all quietly into the gaol without being observed, and 
made my dispositions. The mob shortly afterwards 
assembled in great force, and surrounded the build- 
ing. Iwas allready for them, but somebody outside 
muss bave “smelt a rat,” as after a great deal of 
noise and discussivi, the mob dispersed without 
making an attack. We remained perfectly quiet 
till the morning, when I withdrew my men and 
returned to the poor-house. : 

After that day no further disturbance of any sort 
took place, and matters settled down as usual. I 
was then able to make some excursions in the 
neighbourhood, and had the pleasure of dining with 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, of Ardgowan, and Major 
Darroch, of Gourock. My cousin, General Sir 
Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, resided at no great 
distance, Brisbane being situated near Largs. He 
was a very clever man, and a great astronomer, 
and possessed a most excellent observatory, which 
he took me over. 
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who were good rowers, and pulled down the Clyde, 
entering Loch Long, and finally reaching the far 
end of Loch Goil. My piper accompanied us, seated 
in the bow of the boat, and I know of no place 
where the bagpipes are heard to such advantage as 

on the water. The scenery was very a 
and I much enjoyed the row. 

Greenock j8 a large town situated ‘on the 
‘Clyde, and one of the busiest places I have seen. 
It contains several shipbuilding yards, and steamers 
are incessantly touching there. An extensive sugar- 
refining busimess is also carried on. I entertain 
very ‘pleasant recollections of its inhabitants, as I 
‘experienced much kindness, especially from Mr, 
Matthew Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, Mr. and 
Mrs..Scott, Mr. Balderston, Mr. Jamigson, and Mr. 
Gray. There was a good bowling-green, to which I 
often resorted, being fond of the game. 

After spending more than seven weeks in Greenock 
poor-house my detachment was withdrawn,.the ser- 
vices of the military being no longer required. On 
leaving, the Provost and Magistrates were good 
enough to write me a most complimentary letter, at 
the same time requesting my acceptance of a very 
handsome ring. 

On. the 29th September, my company rejoined 
headquarters at Glasgow, where I passed the winter. 
It is by far the largest town in Scotland, but by no 
means to be compared with Edinburgh as regards 
beauty of situation. A few of the streets are good, 
and there is a very fine Exchange ; but take it alto- 
‘gether, it is decidedly a dirty place, the barracks _ 
being situated in about the worst part of all, known 
as the Gallowgate. Everybody appeared to be ina 
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‘hurry; and all, except the lower classes, were no 
doubt making money very fast. No balls ever took 
place, but I remember being invited to one dance. 
The only acquaintances I made were Sir Aretbald 
and Lady Alison, and Captain and Mrs. Merry, the 
latter at that time the most beautiful woman in 
Scotland, though her sister, Mrs. Cunninghame, was 
not far behind. Captain Merry possessed some 
wonderful horses, and I think he has since carried ~ 
off all the principal prizes; he was a very good 
fellow. The great historian dined with us occa- 
sionally at mess. 

The cathedral at Glasgow is aac a as a Presby- 
terian place of worship, and I attended there every 
Sunday, with the soldiers who belonged to‘ the 
Established Church of Scotland. The disruption 
had lately taken place, and about half the men went 
to the Free Kirk. Coloncl Spark was much irritated 

_ at the division in the regiment ; and on one occasion, 
when speaking to him in praise of a certain non- 

commissioned officer, he replied that he was one of 

those confounded Free Kirkers, and that nothing 
would ever induce him to promote him to the rank 
of colour-sergeant. Not long after these words 
were spoken, the colonel went on leave, and died at 

Elgin. A new commanding officer was’ appointed; 

who was not a Presbyterian, and the sergeant to 

whom I have alluded obtained his colours. What 
would have been the astonishment of Colonel Spark, 
could any one have told him that in less than twenty- 
three years from the time of his making the above- 
mentioned observation, this very non-commissioned 
officer would be himself the Lieut.-Colonel com- 
manding the 93rd Highlanders! _ 

VOL. L 
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I was much grieved at the death of Colonel 
Spark. We had always been on the most friendly 
terms, and he had shown me much kindness. His 
successor in the command of the regiment was 
Major Lorenzo Rothe, who had not very long before 
exchanged, from the 36th Regiment, with Major 
Carmichael Smyth, and had become Senior Major 
by the retirement of Major de Burgh. 

Tt was my habit, when quartered in Scotland, to 
ask occasionally for a few weeks’ leave of absence, 
and to start off on a walking tour in the Highlands, 
dressed in a kilt, and with no luggage but a knap- 
sack. Whilst at Glasgow, I made one very delight- 
ful expedition, proceeding in the first instance wii 
the’Crinan Canal to Oban, when I took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Staffa and Iona, and then on to 
Fort William, where I remained for a few days for 
the purpose of ascending Ben Nevis,‘and exploring 
the country in the neighbourhood. It was a fine 
morning when I commenced the ascent, accompanied ‘ 
only by a young Highland lad, named Macdonell, 
who had only been up once before. After three 
hours’ climbing we reached the summit, and were 
well repaid by the glorious view, Ben Nevis being 
the highest mountain in Scotland. ~ 

Just as we were about to commence the descent, 
a very thick mist suddenly came on, completely 
enshrouding every object. All we could do was to 
sit perfectly still and keep close together. The mist 
continuing, we decided to make an attempt to 
descend, my companion informing me that heaps of 
stones had been placed at intervals, for the purpose 
of assisting tourists, who might be caught by a mist, 
in finding their way down. It was perilous work, 
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as a steep presipice was at no great distance; but, 
desiring Macdonell to follow close behind, with his 
hand on my kilt, we commenced crawlingy and 
reached the first heap in safety; the segond we 
unfortunately missed, so, not feeling sure of our 
position, decided to come to a halt. Luckily, the 
mist rose for a few minutes, and we were able to 
descend rapidly and get clear of its embraces. I 
only hope I may never again be so unpleasantly 
situated ; for had the mist not risen, we must have 
passed the night on the mountain. - 

There was a very nice youngster residing in those 
days at Fort William, named Thomas Mackenzie, 
with whom I struck up an acquaintance, He knew 
well all the mountain paths, and took me, on one 
occasion, by the Devil’s Staircase, as it is called, to 
King’s House, situated at the entrance to the far- 
famed Pass of Glencoo, after which I walked through 
the pass to Balahulish, where I crossed the ferry, 
and returned to Fort William. It was a walk of 
thirty-eight. miles altogether; but ground is easily 
got over in a kilt, and that day I had not my 
knapsack. 

. On leaving Fort William, I decided upon paying 
a visit to the Isle of Skye; and Mrs. Macdonald, a 
very nice old lady, and grandmother to young Mac- 
kenzie, gave permission for him to accompany me. 
Crossing to Banavie, we proceeded by the Cale- 
donian Canal to Glenmoriston, where we lunched 
with Mr, Grant and his family, and then walked 
through the glen to Loch Cluny, continuing our 
journey afterwards through Glen Shiel to Loch 
Duich, and paying a visit to the celebrated Fall of 
Glomach, near Kintail, in Ross-shire. Prince Charlie 
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was for some time concealed in Glen Shiel, which’ is 
by far the finest glen in the Highlands, the scenery 
being grand in the extreme. : 

ra crossing to Skye, we walked over a great 
portion “of the island, visiting, of course, Loch 
Coruisk, not far from the Cuchullen mountains, 
the scenery around which is so beautifully described 
by Sir Walter Scott, in the “Lord of the Isles.” 
Most completely did I now realize the words— 


A scene so rude, so wild as this, 
Yet so sublime in barrenness, 
Neer did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er I happ’d to roam.” 


We received great kindness and hospitality from 
aworthy Highland minister, named Mackinnon, and 
whilst staying with him, visited the spar cave of 
Strathaird, a wonderful place, which we had to 
reach by taking a boat on Loch Slapin, an arm of the 
sea. The cave when lighted by candles presents a 
most beautiful appearance. After spending a day 
at Portree we recrossed to the main land, and 
walked vid Balmacarra and Loch Carron, right 
across Ross-shire to Contin, and so on by Beauly to 
Inverness. Here my young friend knocked up, and 
I sent him back by steamboat to Fort William, pro- 
ceeding on alone vid Fort George and Cromarty 
Ferry, to Tain, and then by Bonar Bridge to Loch 
Shin. Sutherlandshire seemed to be rather a 
desolate county, and I sometimes walked for miles 
without seeing a human being or.a habitation; the 
scenery is, however, in many parts very fine. At 
Tongue I came upon the sea, and then followed the 
north coast till I reached Thurso, when I went on 
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to Wick, where everybody seemed, to be hard at 
work ‘catching herrings. Here, as my leave had 
nearly expired, I had to bring my walk to arend, 
sO taking the ‘steamer to aberdeen; I retuhed by 
rail to Glasgow. 

I had several other very, pleasant rambles of this 
sort, and I do not know a-more enjoyable way of 
seeing a country. I usually walked about eighteen 
or twenty miles a day, but my halts had to be regu- 
lated by the small inns where I slept. There are but 
few parts of Scotland with which I am unacquainted. 

On the 27th February, 1852, the 93rd Highlanders 
left Glasgow for Weedon. We moved by rail to 
Carlisle, remaining in billets for one night, and on 
the following day reached our destination. 

T cannot refrain from here mentioning a cir- 
cumstance which occurred during the time I was 
quartered in Scotland, and whieh made a very 
great impression upon my mind: it took place in 
the year 1849. Without mentioning particulars, I 
may simply state that I had pledged my word to 
the repayment of the sum of fifty pounds at the 
end of six months, although I never expected to 
be called upon to do so. The day arrived, and 
with it an application for the amount. What to do 
I knew not, for I had’ not the money, and had no 
means of getting it, for I was determined not again 
to apply to my father, more especially as he had 
kindly paid so large a sum for my promotion to the 
rank of Captain. There was, however, still one to 
whom I could go for help in my trouble, and it was 
to me a very great trouble at the time. I knelt 
down in my barrack-room, and prayed earnestly 
that help might be accorded to me. Within a few 
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days afterwards a letter arrived from my brother 
Charles, of the Royal Engineers, then quartered at 
Gibrvltar, stating that the sum of 501. was lying idle 
at his"agents, and if by any chance I was in want 
of any money, that it was quite at my service. I 
gladly availed myself of the timely assistance so 
kindly offered, though it was some few years before 
I was able to repay it. Let those who are in 
difficulties never forget that there is— 


“One above, Who has tle power 
To aid; in every trying hgur.” 


.15r. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Weedon—Portsmouth—Visits to Belgium and France-—Funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington.” 


Wespoy, situated in the county of Northampton, is 
a small place, but it possesses a large barrack. 
Being within reach of. several packs of hounds, it 
is a capital hunting-quarter; but we were not 
destined to pass the winter there. In the summer 
it is but a dull spot, and our new Colonel very 
wisely decided to occupy our time by a little instruc. 
tion in outpost duties, for which the country in the 
neighbourhood was well suited. In accordance with 
his wish, I afterwards executed a small survey, 
showing the positions of the various pickets and 
sentries. 

In order to amuse the men of the regiment, it 
was decided whilst at Weedon to. establish annual 
Highland games. A committee, consisting of my- 
self, Lieutenant W. D. Macdonald, and Lieutenant 
J. Datzell, was accordingly formed, and our first 
competition, known afterwards as the ‘“ Sutherland 
Gathering,” took place on the 13th and 14th May, 
when prizes were awarded as follows :-— 


Putting the Heavy Ball (234 1bs).—Georgoe Bell, distance 31 feet 
2 inches. : 
Putting the Light Ball (9lbs).—George Bell, distance 86 feet. 
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Throwing the Hammer (253 \bs).—Farquhar McGillivray, dis- 
tance 107 feet 7 inches. 

Tossing the Cabar.—George Bell. 

Rumiing High Leap.—James Gow, 4 feet 11 inches. 

Runnitip Long Jump.—JTobn Mackénzie, 16 feet! 10 inches. 

Standing High Leap.—John Forbes, 4 fect 4 inches. 

Foot Race (120 yards).—-George Bell. 

_ Foot Steeplechase (one mile and a quarter),—James McDiaymid. 

Foot Race (550 yards) jor lads under 17,—Drummer Stephen 
Duffes. 

Hurdle Race (550 yards). Stegahae McGillivray. 

Long Foot Race (600 yards).-—James Gow. 

Wheelbarrow Race, blindfold.—John Jervis, 

Sack Race (150 yards).—Donald Fraser. 

Gymnastics.— George Lamond. 

Rel Dancing.—James Macpherson. 

Gillie Callum and Highland Fling. —John Mackenzie. 

Match at Handball,—William Burns, 

Quoits (21 yards).—William Dinwoodie. 


A large cheese, placed at the top of a greased 
pole, was gained by Kiddie, and the sports con- 
cluded with a game at football. 

The stecplechase, which included two gates, the 
brook six times, four fences, and the canal, caused 
great excitement. I was the only officer’ who 
ran, but twenty other competitors started. ‘Qn. 
reaching the canal, a hundred yards’short. of the 
winning post, I was fourth or fifth, but came to grief 
in some weeds, as did a young drummer named 
» Duffus. 

Considerable amusement was produced by a 
donkey race, ridden by officers dressed as jockeys, 
but with ladies’ bonnets on. It was won by-Ensign 
Stotherd’s Lady-Killer; a most irritating and 
obstinate animal, entered by myself, under the 
name of Lucy Long, ‘preferring. ‘to go exactly in 
the opposite direction. Lieutenant Burrough’s 
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Neddy Bray was second, and Lieutenant Fraser’s 
Jock Slewboy third. ; 

We were in the habit of bathing occasiondily in 
a large piece of water between Weedon and« Daven- 
try, Maxwell, Crowe; and Stotherd being, I think, 
the best swimmers: the latter was a particularly 
nicé lad; poor fellow, he was afterwards drowned 
When endeavouring to save his servant. The 
steamer on board of which they were having been 
wrecked on the ‘coast of North America, he had 
reached. the shore himself, but gallantly swam back 
to the assistance of others. Whilst at Weedon the 
93rd Highlanders contrived to shoot the Barrack- 
master, Captain Lake, who ‘very. ‘unwisely crossed 
the line of fire when ‘the regiment was engaged 
at target-practice. He was badly wounded in 
the leg, and we were all very sorry for the 
accident. 

In the month of August, 1852, the regiment un- 
expectedly received orders to move to Portsmouth ; 
accordingly on the 13th it marched from Weedon 
to Banbury, and after remaining in billet’ for one 
night, proceeded: by rail, vid Oxford and: Reading, to 
our new quarter, taking possession of the: Anglesea 
barrack, a very good: one, and at that time the best 
in the-town, 

Portsmouth is made up of three separate places, 
Portsmouth proper, Portsea, and Southsea, the 
latter being outside the fortifications. Three regi- 
ments are usually quartered there, and at the period 
to which I refer we had the 19th and 88th, and 
during part of the time, the 85th Light Infantry 
also; the latter, however, embarked for Mauritius. 
The 38th Reoiment was quarteretl on the other side 
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of the harbour, at Gosport, and it had, I remember, 
two pet bears. 

Two companies of the 88th were stationed with 
us at the, Anglesea barrack, so our mess, of which 
the officers were honorary members, was a very 

‘large one. A very good fellow, Captain G.~V. 
Maxwell (now Lieut.-General and C.B.), commanded 
the detachment of the Connaught Rangers. 

There was but little society at Portsmouth, but a 
ball occasionally took place in the rooms on South- 
sea Common. Southsea has much increased in size 
of late years, and I believe many families now reside 
there; it is a cheerful summer residence, as men-of- 
war are constantly passing, and steamers cross daily 
to the Isle of Wight. ; 

In my time, besides the main guard, we had both 
a captain’s and subaltern’s guard in the dockyard, a 
place with which I soon became well acquainted. 

. On the 15th September, intelligence arrived of 
’ the death of the Duke of Wellington, which had 
taken place on the previous day at Walmer Castle. 

On the 20th, having obtained a short leave of 
absence, I started with my brother Charles, then a 
lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, for Ostend, 
where we arrived the following day, meeting with 
great civility at the Custom-House. From Ostend 
we proceeded to Bruges, a quiet but very quaint-look- 

‘ing old town, and then went on to Ghent, where we 
remained for a day or two, receiving great kindness 
from some Belgian engineer officers, who took us 
to see some mining operations that were then going 
on. We then visited Antwerp, where there is much 
to be seen, the cathedrak and churches being. 
especially interesting, and the carving in one or two 
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of the latter marvellous. We saw many paintings, 
including the two celebrated ones by Rubens, of the 
elevation of our Saviour on the cross and of His 
being taken’ down from it. 

From Antwerp we travelled by rail to pedals: 
putting up at the Belle Vue Hotcl, a very comfortable 
one, with a good table-d’héte. The capital of Belgium 
is one of the niost charming towns in Europe, the 
cathedral being celebrated for its beautiful painted 
glass. In the museum we saw many fine paintings 
by Rubens, Guido, Paul Veronese, and other well. 
known masters. . 

Ag a matter of course we visited the field -of 
Waterloo, distant about ten miles from Brussels. 
We were fortunate in obtaining a good guide, and 
as I had previously executed when at- Sandhurst a 
large plan of the battle, I was well up to the various 
positions the different regiments had occupied. We 
watked over every part of the battle-ficld, taking 
first the British side and then the French. Hougou- 


* mont, so stoutly defended by the Guards, was a 


place where we spent some time. As I stood 
afterwards on the spot where Picton fell, I could. 
picture to myself in imagination the gallant charges 
made by our cavalry, and then glancing to the left 
I could fancy that I saw the Prussians debouching 
from the wood on the heights above Frichermont, 
and turning the right flank of the French. Gage 
of the Artillery accompanied us, a very good fellow. 
After leaving Brussels we visited several of the 
fortified towns on the Belgian frontier, and then. 
went on to Lille. Here a rather amusing incident 
occurred, as on calling upon the. commandant £ 
‘naturally opened the conversation in French, request-. 
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ing permission to visit some of the barracks and 
fortifications. He listened very attentively for some 
time, and then putting on a most comical look re- 
plied in, the richest brogue, “ Arrah, thin, don’t be 
after talking French; sure I’ll do all I can to oblige 
you.” Of course we burst out laughing, and he 
then explained, that’ although an officer in the 
French army, he was an Irishman by birth. His 
name I unfortunately forget, but he was most kind 
and attentive. 

Our next visit was to Douay, where a large force 
of French artillery was stationed, and where there 
was an arsenal; but on sending in our cards to the 
commandant, we were very coldly received ; in fact 
he told us point blank we should see nothing. 

From Douay we travelled to Arras, one of the 
great schools of French engineering, where we met 
with a very different reception; in fact, nothing 
could exceed the kindness of the French engineer 
officers, who seemed to take a pleasure in showing 
us everything. They finished by inviting us to 
dinner at one of the principal hotels. We had our 
uniforms with us, and as we wished to pay our 
entertainers a compliment, after all their civility, 
decided upon wearing them. I accordingly appeared 
in full Highland uniform, and my brother in that of 
the Royal Engineers. Nothing could exceed the de- 
light of our gallant hosts when we walked into the 
room, and very jovial and pleasant was the evening 
we passed. Several officers of a Cuirassier regi- 
ment joined the party after dinner, and many were 
the toasts that were drunk. It is not quite so easy 
to make a speech in French as in English; but my, 
five years’ residence at Mauritius, where French is 
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the language principally spoken, was of service on 
this occasion. 

The following day, after a most cordial good-bye 
to our newly made friends, and little thinking that 
in less than two years from that time we should be 
fighting side by side in the Crimea, we left Arras 
for Amiens. On entering the cathedral we found a 
grand service going on, a Cardinal, I think, being 
present. After a short stay, we went on to Paris. 

The French capital being now probably the best- 
known place in the world, it is quite unnecessary for 
me to enter into any description of it. _ Suffice it, 
to say, that we visited every place worth seeing, 
the paintings in the Louvre being the greatest treat 
of all. , 

We put up at the Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion, Rue 
St. Honoré, and were almost immediately called 
upon by some French officers to whom our friends 
at Arras had written. They were most kind, and 
insisted on our dining with them at one of the 
restaurants.- We accepted their friendly invitation, 
and spent another very pleasant evening, dining, 
however, on this occasion in plain clothes. 

On visiting the Hétel des Invalides, we found the 
body of the Emperor Napoleon, which a few years 
before had been removed from the Island of St. 
Helena, resting in a small chapel, carefully guarded 
by old soldiers who had served under him, the 
tomb under the dome, where it now reposes, not 
having been then completed. ; 

During our stay we were present at a grand re- 
view, when several thousand French cavalry passed 
before Abd el Kadar. It took place on the plains 
of Satory. 2 
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On the 11th November we quitted Paris, and 
proceeding vid Rouen to Havre, crossed the Channel 
and -jomed my father in London, finding that he 
* had a few days previously received his appointment 

as Colonel of his old regiment, the 67th. 
Immediately after my arrival I visited Chelsea 
Hospital, for the purpose of seeing the lying-in-state 
of the remains of the Duke of Wellington. On the 
evening previous to the funeral I received a letter, 
asking if I had my uniform with me, as if so, it was 
the intention to sclect mo as one of the twelve 
officers appointed to ride, six on each side of the 
funeral car. I had unfortunately taken only a kilt 
with me to the Continent, so not having a pair of 
tartan trousers, was obliged to decline the honour. 
Being aware that my old friend Charles Monro, of 
the 86th, was in town, and that he had his uniform 
with him, I gave in his name, and he was selected 
in my place. 
The 18th November will be a day long remem- 
- bered in London, as on it the funeral of the great 
Duke took place. Business was entirely suspended, 
and every shop was closed. I witnessed the pro- 
cession from the Army and Navy Club, of which I 
was a member, and it took about two hours in 
passing. It was led by a battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, followed by a battalion of the Royal 
Marines, and the 33rd Regiment (which the Duke 
had formerly commanded). Three battalions of 
Guards came next, and then nine guns; after these 
came five squadrons of cavalry, belonging to the 
Scots Greys, 6th Dragoon Guards, 8th Hussars, 
18th Light Dragoons, and 17th Lancers; and then 
the Horse Guards, and 1st and 2nd Life Guards, 
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_ preceded by eight guns belonging to the Horse 
Artillery. Two officers, one sergeant, one corporal, 
and five privates from every regiment in the army 
also took part in the procession, and followed in. 
rear of the funeral car; and there was a Y body of 
Chelsea Pensioners. It would take too long to 
enumerate all those who attended the funeral in 
carriages, but nearly every important personage in 
the country was there, including his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. The procession was closed by the 
band of the 93rd Highlanders, followed by the car- 
riages of the Queen and other members of the royal 
family. The coffin was carried on a highly-decorated 
funeral car, drawn by twelve horses. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge commanded the 
troops, having under him Generals Fane, Shaw, | 
Jackson, the Hon, H. Cavendish, and the Earl of 
Cardigan ; also Colonel Whinyates, R.A. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Chobham Camp—D evonport—Plymouth, 


My cousin, Salisbury Ewart, joined the 93rd High- 
landers from Eton during our stay at Portsmouth, 
and was appointed to my company. Being ono of 
the nicest fellows 1 ever met, he was a great acquisi- 
tion, and afterwards turned out an excellent officer, 
carrying one of the colours at the Battle of Alma, 

In the spring of 1853 the regiment received 
orders to prepare to take the field, not however in 
any warlike expedition, but on the peaceful plains 
of Chobham. A few tents having been procured, 
the men were practised by companies in pitching 
them in rear of the officers’ quarters, and soon 
became wonderfully expert. 

The camp-was formed on the 14th June, on which 
day the 93rd Highlanders left Portsmouth by rail, 
having a march of a few miles after quitting the 
train. The whole plain was covered by spectators, 
attracted from all parts by the novelty of a large 
encampment ; and nearly the first two persons I met 
were, to my great delight, the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore. 

The force assembled consisted of the Ist Life 
Guards, commanded by Colonel Hall; the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Jones; 
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the 18th Light Dragoons, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Doherty, and the 17th Lancers, commanded - 
by Lieut.-Colonel Lawrenson. The first battaltons 
of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier * 

. Guards, forming a brigade under Colonel Bentinck ; 
the 38th Regiment, commanded by Sir John Camp- 
bell; the 42nd Royal Highlanders, commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Cameron; the 50th Regiment, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel Sidley; the 95th Regi- 
ment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Smith; the 93id. 
Highlanders, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Rothe, 
and the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Lawrence ; a troop of Horse Artillery under 
Captain Wood ; three field-batteries under Captains 
Campbell, Lefroy, and Price; and a body of Sappers 
and Miners, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Vicars, 
R.E. About 100 men of the 23rd Fusiliers had 
also been sent, for the purpose of keeping the 
ground and representing the enemy. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of -Cambridge was 
in command of the cavalry. The 1st brigade, con- 
sisting of the 42nd, 50th, and 95th Regiments; was 
commanded by Major-Gencral Fane. The 2nd bri- - 
gade, consisting of the 38th, 93rd, and 2nd battalion 
Rifle Brigade, was commanded by Major-General 
Sir De Lacy Evans ; and Lieut.-General Lord Seaton 
was in command of the whole—forming a total of 
about 10,000 men, 1500 horses, and twenty-four 
guns. ; 

The Chobham encampment, being probably the 
first in England since the battle of Waterloo, was 
thought a great deal of at the time; but so many 
camps have been formed since the year 1853, and so 
much real fighting has occurred during the last 
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twenty years, that it would be only a waste of ink 
and paper to enter into any description of the 
various sham-fights which took place. 

On the 21st June the troops were reviewed by 
her Majesty the Queen, who was accompanied by” 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the King and 
Queen of Hanover, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha, and several other members of the royal 
family, many foreign officers of distinction being 
also present. On the 30th June the camp was 
again visited by her Majesty and Prince Albert, who 
were on this occasion accompanied by the Prince of 
Prussia. A pelting storm of rain caused the field- 
day to be rather a damp one. On the 5th July 
some pontooning operations took place at Virginia 
Water, in presence of the Queen, who, in order to 
have a better view of the proceedings, sat, I think, 
for some time in the royal barge. 

It was at one of the sham-fights at Chobham that 
I, for the first time in my life, commanded a regi- 
ment. A general court-martial was sitting, which 
the three field-officers and two senior captains of 
the 98rd were required to attend; and I found 
myself unexpectedly in the saddle. Nothing oc- 
curred to disturb my equanimity until towards the 
close of the manceuvres. The brigade was then 
advancing in line, with the 93rd in the centre, when 
up dashed a young Staff Officer, who delivered in a 
rapid tone of voice the following order: “ You are ' 
to continue to advance, but you are on no account 
to enter the field of corn in your front,” the said 
field being at the time only about fifty yards off. 
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front, and not go through that field?” “Yes,” 
replied the aide-de-camp, and off he rode. Now, 
had the 93rd been the left or right battalion of the 
brigade, I should quietly have edged off by sections, 
and cleared the field; but here was I ordered to 
continue to advance to the front, and yet not to 
enter it. A year or two later on, such an order 
would not have disturbed me; but this was my first 
attempt at commanding a battalion. Fortunately, 
my head was clear; so after thinking for a moment, 
I wheeled the whole of the companies quickly to the 
left, and then changing direction to the right, closed 
to quarter-distance, and followed in rear of the 
right company of the left battalion of the brigade, 
This got me out of my difficulty, as I was after- 
wards able to regain my proper -position as the 
centre regiment. After the battle was over, we 
marched past some distinguished foreigners, but I 
forget who they were. : 

Prince Lucien Buonaparte visited the camp more 
than once. 

On the 8th July the second Sutherland Gathering 
took place, Lord Seaton having most kindly granted 
a holiday'to the troops. The committee of manage- 
ment consisted, as at. Weedon, of myself, Lieutenant 
W. D. Macdonald, and Lieutenant Dalzell; and we 
decided to throw the competition open to the men 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards and 42nd Royal High- 
landers. It was rather bold, but we felt sure the 
98rd would hold their own. Our Brigadier (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) took a warm interest in the games, 
and contributed most liberally to the fund. We had 
fortunately a fine day, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and nearly the whole of the 
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officers in camp, were present, ‘besides crowds of 
spectators from London and elsewhere. The prizes 
were awarded as follows :— 


Throwing the Hammer (22\bs.).—First prize, George Bell, 93rd 
Highlanders, 121 feet, 
Second prize, F. McGillivray, 93rd Highlanders, 113 feet. 
Putting the Heavy Ball (23}\bs.).—First prize, George Bell, 
93rd Highlanders, 32 feet 5 inches. 
Second prize, F. McGillivray, 93rd Highlanders, 27 feet. 
Putting the Light-stone (17 lbs.).—First prize, George Bell, 93rd 
Highlanders, 36 feet 53 inches. 
Second prize, A. McDonald, Scots Fusilier Gds, 81 ft. 10} in. 
Tossing the Cabar (Lowt. 3qrs.).—-First prize, George Bell, 93rd 
Highlanders, 
Second prize, R. McQuillan, 93rd Highlanders. 
Gillie Callum and Highland Fling.—First prize, John McKenzie, 
93rd Highlanders. 
Second prize, W. McLutosh, 42nd Highlanders, 
Reel Dancing.—First prize, John McKenzie, 93rd Highlanders, 
Second prize, James McPherson, 93rd Highlanders, 
High Jump, Standing.—First prize, J. Forbes, 93rd Highlanders, 
4 feet 7 inches. 
Second prize, Biggin, Scots Fusilier Guards, 4 feet 2 inches. 
Tigh Jump, Running.—First prize, J. Finlayson, 93rd High- 
landers, 5 feet 3 inches. 
Second prize, J. Gow, 93rd Highlanders, 5 feet 2 inches, 
Long Jump, Standing.—First prize, J, Forbes, 93rd Highlanders, 
9 feet 3 inches. 
Second prize, Harris, Scots Fusilier Guards, 8 feet 10 inches. 
Long Jump, Running.—First prize, J. Finlayson, 93rd High- 
landers, 17 feet 2 inches. 
Second prize, Harris, Scots Fusilier Guards, 17 feet: 
Short Foot Raée (100 yards).—First prize, F, McGillivray, 93rd 
Highlanders. 
Second prize, G. Bell, 93rd Highlanders. 
Hurdle Race (400 yards).—First prize, J. Motion, 93rd High- 
landers. 
Second prize, J. Finlayson, 93rd Highlanders. 
Long Foot Race (1320 yards).—First prize, Campbell, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, 
Seeond nrize Johnson. Sents Boeiler Guarda 
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Quoits (21 yards)—First prize, Cooper, 93rd Highlanders. 
Second prize, W. Dinwoodie, 93rd Highlanders. 
First Sack Race.—First prize, W. McLean, 93rd Highlanders. 
Second prize, S. Dufius, 93rd Highlanders. 7 
Second Sack Ruce.—First prize, J. Higgins, 93rd Highlanders. 
Second prize, J. Chalmers, 93rd Highlanders. 
Foot Race for lads under 16.—First prize, D. Stewart, 93rd 
Highlanders, 
Wheelbarrow Race, Blindfold.—VYirst prize, McKenzie, 93rd 
Highlanders. 
Second prize, D. Gordon, 93rd Highlanders. 
Foot Steeplechase, open to the-whole camp.— First prize, Johnson, 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Second prize, Lockwood, R.A. 
Third prize, J. Douglas, 93rd Highlanders, 
Fourth prize, Rooney, 38th Regiment. 


This last was a most amusing affair, as a pond had 
to be crossed. The number of entries for it was 
very large, and the following also ran well :— 
McDonald and Webster, Grenadier Guards; Smith, 
Coldstream Guards; Holmes, Grenadier Guards ; 
Douglas and Leiles, 88th Regiment ; Pocock, 50th 
Regiment; Motion and Thorburn, 93rd High- 
landers; Brinley, 95th Regiment; and Allen and 
Howell, Rifle Brigade. - 


Chobham would have been a very enjoyable place 
but for the rain, which fell in great quantities during 
the five weeks we were in camp. I dined every now 
and then at Sunning Dale and Sunning Hill, where 
Thad many friends, and where, when at the senior 
department of the Royal Military College, I had 
previously received much hospitality. 

On the 14th July the whole of the regiments in 
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Battalions of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots 
Fusilier Guards, the 7th Royal Fusiliers, the 19th 
Regiment, the 35th Regiment, the 79th High- 
landers, the 88th Connaught Rangers, and the 97th 
Regiment. ~ as - 

In accordance with orders, the 93rd Highlanders 
marched from the camp to Windsor, passing through 
the beautiful park. We then proceeded on by rail 
to Devonport, where we did not arrive till after 
dark. The 35th Regiment still occupying the bar- 
racks, the officers and men of the 98rd had to be 
billeted for the night in the town. 

On the following morning I was up early to seo 
my old regiment, the Royal Sussex, start for Chob- 
ham, and very well did they look. 

After they had gone, the 98rd took possession of 
the two barracks they had occupied, my own com- 
pany being sent to the Granby barrack, a small one, 
containing about 200 men. A very nice youngster, 
who joined not long before, was with me at the 
Granby barrack ; his name was McDonald, and he 
was a son of General McDopald, who had formerly 
commanded the 92nd Gordon Highlanders. Poor 
lad, he was afterwards killed in India, at the taking 
of Lucknow, where he behaved with the greatest 
gallantry. . 

Having been previously quartered at Plymouth, 
only separated from Devonport by a bridge, I had 
already several acquaintances, and at once rejoined 
the archery club. My old friend, the Rev. J. Hall 
- Parlby, was still at Manadon, and I spent several 
pleasant evenings under his-hospitable roof; the one 
Iremember best was on or about-Christmas Day, 
when a very pretty and charming Miss Kate Barton 
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was present, who joined with great ge in all the 
fun that was going on. 

Major-General Sir Harry Smith was at this- time 
in command of the Western District, and both he 
and Lady Smith were much liked. They were good 
enough to ask me to dine, more than once. Sir 
Harry occasionally had the troops out fora field- 
day on Roborough Down, but he was in the habit 
of using such strong language, that commanding 
officers sometimes returned far from gratified. The 
old general was, however, a most kind-hearted man 
in reality, and I have heard him go up after the 
fight was over and express his regret to those whom 
he thought he had been too hard upon. 

Devonport in itself is not a very large town, but 
the dockyard being situated there, it is always lively 
enough, and boat expeditions can be made up the 
River Tamar. Mount Edgcumbe, on the opposite 
side of the harbour, is an exceedingly pretty place. 

One company of the 93rd was detached at Dart- 
moor, where it had to mount guard over the 
prisoners, of whom there was a large number. I 
visited the prison, a most gloomy-looking abode, but 
it appeared to be well managed. 

In the month of October, 1853, Lieut.-Colonel 
Rothe retired from the service by the sale of his 
commission, being succeeded in the command of the 
regiment by Major W. B. Ainslie, Captain Leith- 
Hay obtaining the rank of major. Many other 
changes had taken place in the 93rd since 1848, so 
that I was now second on the list of captains. 
Further promotion, however, did not seem at this 
time to be at all likely, and I little thought that in 
‘five years and a half I should be a full colonel. 
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After remaining at Devonport for six months, the 
98rd Highlanders moved into the citadel at Ply- 
mouth, which I had quitted with the 35th Regiment 
in July, 1848, for the purpose of assisting to put 
down a rebellion on a small scale in Ireland. I was 
to quit it for a second time on a much more serious 
business. 


Part EF. 
WAR. 


CHAPTER J. 


Preparations for war—Voyage of the “Himalaya” to Malta— 
Valetta, 


Arratrs in the Hast were in a most unsatisfactory 
state as the year 1854 broke upon old England. 
Russia had invaded Turkey, and a Turkish flotilla, 
consisting of seven frigates, three corvettes, and 
two steamers, had been destroyed at Sinope by a 
Russian squadron of line-of-battle ships. Still it 
was not generally thought that we should be drawn 
into the war which had commenced. 

Had the Government of Great Britain spoken out 
bravely and firmly in the first instance, and had the 
Emperor of Russia been distinctly told that the 
crossing of the Pruth would be considered a casus 
belli, war would probably have been averted. Suffi- 
ciently plain language was unfortunately not made 
use of; and the Czar became firmly impressed with 
the idea that the people of England, having so long 


' » enjoyed the blessings of peace, would submit to any- 


.thing rather than fight. In this he was mistaken; 
and we were surely, but almost unconsciously, 
“drifting” into war. ~ 

So little did I myself anticipate, at the end of 
1853, that the 98rd Highlanders would shortly pro- 
ceed on foreign service, that when written to by one 
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of the captains, who was absent in Scotland, to ask 
if I would give up to him a portion of the leave of 
absence to which I was entitled, as he particularly 
wished to remain away, I at once consented, and 
instead of going on leave on the Ist of January, 
agreed to remain at the citadel until the Ist of the 
following month. 

On the 1st February I joined my father and 
mother in London, where I remained until the 9th, 
on which day, in consequence of the serious illness 
of my aunt, Mrs. Birt, we all proceeded to St. 
Leonard’s, where she was then staying. 

On the 11th a report reached St. Leonard’s to the 
effect that several regiments had been placed under 
orders for Turkey. I at once suggested to my 
father that it would be best for me to start. imme- 
diately for London, in order to ascertain if the 
rumour was true; and we both agreed that, if the 
93rd had been ordered on active service, I must go 
down instantly to Plymouth. After saying good-bye 
to my mother and aunt, I drove to the station, 
accompanied by my father, intending to return in 
the evening if the report proved to be unfounded. 
There was, of course the possibility of my being 
obliged to rejoin without coming back; so our part- 
ing was tinged with sadness. My father was, how- 
ever, too good a soldier to wish me to delay, if the 
voice of duty called; so we shook hands, and I 
jumped into the train. Alas! it was the last time I 
was destined to see him; and often—ah! very often 
—does that parting at St. Leonard’s recur to my 
thoughts. 

On arrival in London I found that not only had 
several regiments been placed under orders for active. 
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service, but that my own would be one of the first 
to embark. After procuring a few things likely to 
be useful, I left town by rail for Plymouth, finding 
all hands at the citadel getting ready for embarka- 
tion. : 

Only a few days previously, my brother Charles, 
of the Royal Engineers, had received a sudden order 
to accompany Sir John Burgoyne to Turkey, and he 
had accordingly left for Constantinople, vid Paris 
and Marseilles. My eldest brother, Frederick, com- 
mander of the “ 'l'rafalgar ” three-decker, had already 
entered the Black Sea, with the combined fleets. 

Matters were approaching a crisis, and I was now, 
after sixteen years of peaceful soldiering, to see 
something of the stern realities of war. 

We soon heard that we were to embark on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamship 
“ Himalaya ’—at the time tho largest steamer which 
had been built; also that we were to receive about 
150 volunteers from the 42nd and 79th Highlanders. 
These shortly afterwards arrived, and being a very 
fine set of fellows, the 93rd mustered about a 
thousand as splendid-looking soldiers as could be 
found in the world. It was indeed, at this period, 
a regiment worth seeing. Would that we had afew 
like it now! ‘The men, too, were imbued with a 
magnificent spirit, and were ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. 

My cousin, Lieut.-Colonel John Ewart, of the 
East India Company’s Service, came down to Ply- 
mouth about this time to see me, and took a great 
interest in all our preparations. We dined together 
at one of the hotels, and he remained to see us 
embark. Poor fellow! as he shook hands, one of 
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his last observations was: “If ever you come out to 
India, don’t forget to visit me at Cawnpore, where 
I am likely to be stationed.” My chance of ever 
visiting that place seemed, at the moment, remote 
in the extreme; and yet, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, in less than four years from the day on which 
this speech was made, my left arm was shot off 
withiy a few yards of the spot where he and his 
poor wife had been foully murdered only a short 
time previously, at this very Cawnpore | 

Instructions had been received to leave behind all 
weakly men; and on rejoining from leave, I was 
sent for by the Colonel, and asked if I would have 
any objection to remain at home, in command of the 
depét, as, he said, he wished to appoint an officer in 
whom he had confidence. I replied at once, that if 
offered a thousand pounds I should ##ill decline to 
remain at home, the regiment having been ordered 
on active service, and that I hoped he would select 
' some one else. Fortunately, one of the married 
captains was willing to remain, and it ended by his 
being appointed. 

A very handsome subscription was raised for the 
benefit of the women and children belonging to the 
93rd, who were to be left behind. The Duchess of 
Sutherland gave 200/., the Duchess of Norfolk 501., 
the Marchioness of Westminster 50/., the Earl of 
Ellesmere 501. ; and many others contributed most 
liberally. 

A few days previous to leaving England, the 
regiment was inspected on the Hoe, by Major-General 
Sir Harry Smith, who made a very stirring speech 
on the occasion, an immense concourse of people 
being present. 
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On Monday, the 27th February, the “ Himalaya” 
having arrived in the Sound, the embarkation of the 
93rd Highlanders took place. The streets were 
thronged with people, the approaches to the citadel 
being blocked with a dense crowd. At ten o'clock 
precisely, the regiment, officers and. men all wearing 
the kilt, commenced its march, headed by the bands 
of the 20th Regiment and Royal Marines, which 
played alternately with its own band and the ten 
Pipers, until the victualling-yard was reached ; here 
the “ Confiance” and “ Jasper ” steam-tugs were in 
waiting, and we steamed off to the “‘ Himalaya,” 
amidst the most tremendous cheering, the band 
playing “ Auld lang-syne,” and “ Scots wha pane wi’ 
Wallace bled.” 4 

On getting on board, the companies were told off 
to their respeétive messes, and blankets, &c., were 
rapidly served out. In addition to the 93rd High- 
landers, two companies of the Rifle Brigade, under 
“Major Norcstt, were on board, also two companies 
of the Sappers and Miners under Captain Hassard ; 
Colonel Victor, R.E., being in command of the 
whole, 

The 98rd had embarked eight companies, each up- 
wards of 100 strong, the total strength being about 
900, exclusive of officers. (Two companies had re- 
mained, to form the depdt). Including the officers 
and crew of the ship, the “Himalaya” carried on this 
voyage 1452 souls altogether. She was a magnificent 
vessel, the saloon being sufficiently largé to dine 
200 persons, and the cabins—capable of containing 
140 first-class -passengers—being excellent. Tho 

-name of the captain was Kellock. aie 

‘The “Himalaya” remained in the Sound till 
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Tuesday morning, the 28th, when she weighed 
anchor about ten a.m. Soon after getting outside 
the breakwater, we met the “ Duke of Wellington ” 
three-decker, at that time the largest ship in the 
Royal Navy; and as the two splendid vessels 
approached each other, the crew of the man-of-war 
manned the rigging and gave us three cheers, which 
were at once returned by the troops on board. We 
passed quite close, and it was an exciting scene. 

I was in a cabin with Brush and Menzies, two 
of the medical officers of the 98rd, and was most 
comfortable. We dined at four o’clock, and a@ 
capital string band, which included a harp, played 
during dinner and at other times. The speed of the 
‘‘ Himalaya” was wonderful; she could go twelve 
knots against the’ wind, and fifteen or sixteen with 
it, and we soon overtook the “ Vulcan,” which ‘had 
started three days before us with the rest of the 
Rifle Brigade, passing her almost as if she was at 
anchor. : 

On the 4th March, about half-past three a.m., we 
were off Gibraltar, throwing up several rockets, 
burning blue lights, and giving three cheers as we 
went close by the rock. Unfortunately, about an 
hour afterwards, we came into collision with a brig 
laden with corn from Odessa. : 

I had previously been looking at the Rock, and 
having turned in, was awoke by a loud crash. The 
“brig had struck the “‘ Himalaya” nearly amidships, 
and as I rushed on’ deck, I could hear her crew 
shrieking out. As we found she was almost a total 
wreck, Captain Kellock of course remained by her, 
and although greatly vexed at the delay, had no 
alternative but to tow her into the Bay of Gibraltar. 
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' It was fortunate that he decided to do 80, as she 
sank almost immediately after we got in.’ The 

' Himalaya had received little or no damage, so “we 
proceeded on our voyage at once: had she been a 
paddle-steamer we should have been in a bad way. 
The name of the brig was the “ Spring,” bound to 
Sunderland, with a crew of about fourteen men, all 
of whom were saved. She was under full sail, 
coming down before the wind, when she struck us, 
so the “ Himalaya” must have been very strongly 

“built, We found the “ Manilla,” with some of the 
Guards on board, in the bay, where we only remained 
about a couple of hours, A man-of-war’s boat came 
alongside, and I threw a letter to one of the sailors, 
which fell into the water; luckily he managed to 
fish it ont, and it eventpally reached my father. 
Staveley, of the 44th, also came off in a boat. 

We had passed Gibraltar in three days and fifteen 
hours from Plymouth, but the collision caused us a 
delay of nine hours. Notwithstanding this unfor- 
tunate occurrence the “ Himalaya” reached Malta 
on the 7th March, coming to an anchor about 
eleven p.m., just seven days and thirteen hours from 

- Plymouth, the fastest passage on record. If all had 
gone well we should have accomplished the run in 
seven days and four hours. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, we disembarked at 
Valetta about one p.m., the bands of several regi- 
ments coming down to meet us. General Fergusson, 
who was also there to see us land, shook hands with 
me in the kindest possible manner, and insisted on 
iny dining with him in the evening, saying he had 
never seen a regiment Jand in such splendid order., 
He also asked particularly after my father, who had 
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served with him in the old Light Division in the, 
Peninsula. As soon as the whole of the 93rd were 
on shore, we were marched to an outwork of the 
fortifications, and there encamped. We found that 
the “ Ripon” and “ Orinoco,” with the Coldstream 
and Grenadier Guards, had arrived; also the 
“Cambria” and “ Niagara,” with the 28th and 50th 
Regiments. 

The General gave me a capital dinner; it was a 
large party, including Lieut.-Colonel Ainslie and 
Major Banner, 93rd, and Captain Mends, of H.M.S. 
“ Arethusa,”’ who most kindly offered to take on to 
Constantinople some things I had brought out for my 
brother Charles, who had been ordered off so hur- 
riedly with Sir John Burgoyne. 

The Bomba Horn- Wong, in which our tents were 
pitched, had been formerly used’ as a Presbyterian 
burying-ground, and I. never could imagine what 
could have induced the authorities at Valetta to 
select such a spot for the encampment of a Highland 
regiment. We had heavy rain for the first day or 
two, and the tombstones were soon covered with 
the clothing and accoutrements of the men, put 
out to dry. It was the subject of many a joke, 
but there may have been some who thought it a 
bad omen. My tent was frequently visited by 
snails. 

The officers of the Buffs, 41st, ‘and 68th Regi- 
ments, all most kindly made us honorary members 
of their respective messes, and I often dined with 
them. On the 18th March the Scots Fusilier 
Guards arrived in the “Simoom,” after a long 
passage of eighteen days. A day or two previously 
the “ Emu” came in with the 33rd Regiment, and 
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the “Vulcan” with the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade. 
The “Orinoco,” which had been sent back to Gib- 
raltar for the 44th Regiment, also arrived about tho 
same time ; and besides the regiments I have named, 
the 9th, 47th, 49th, and 62nd were now at Malta. 

On the 20th I dined with the Governor, Sir 
William Reid, who resided in a palace, in which, I 
think, were likenesses of some of the Grand Masters. 
The party consisted of General Bentinck, Colonel 
Trollope, 62nd, Leveson-Gower, and Fyers, of the 
Rifles, and four or five others. I had also the 
pleasure of dining with Colonel Adams, 49th Regi- 
ment, who was expecting the appointment of 
Brigadier. : : 

We were permitted to make free use of the Club 
at Valetta, where there was a table d’hote at half-a- 
crown a head, and I remember on one occasion 
sitting down sixty to dinner, 

Valetta, in March, 1854, was quite a gay-looking 
place, so many regiments being in the island; and 
the Opera House was open four times a week. The 
number of priests and barefooted monks with shaven ; 
heads to be seen in the streets was quite extraordi- 
nary; where they all came from, and what they all 
did, I never could make out. One of the sights in 
the town was a monastery, in which a number of 
deceased monks, who for some reason had been 
baked instead of buried, were shown to the public. 
I ‘never went to see them, partly because I had 
enough of dead bodies by being encamped in a 
cemetery, and partly because I much preferred to 
look at the young ladies who were alive. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral had rather a fine 
pavement. I sometimes attended the English _ 
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Church, a very nice one; but we had always a 
Presbyterian service in a ditch of the fortifications, 
the Rey. Mr. Robertson officiating. 

_ The great drawback at Malta is the tremendous 
glare from the yellow sandstone, at times quite 
painful to the eyesight. There seemed to be but 
few trees. 

On the 23rd March the ‘Christophe Colomb ” 
arrived at Valetta, with Generals Canrobert, Bos- 
quet, and De Martemprez, and about 800 French 
soldiers. Her arrival was greeted with tremendous 
cheers from the English troops, the French returning 
the compliment as the vessel proceeded up the 
harbour. As the Generals were very anxious to see 
some British regiments, a review took place on the 
Floriana Parade, those selected being the three 
battalions of Guards, the 43rd Regiment, the 93rd 
Highlanders, and the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade ; 
General Bentinck taking the command. At eleven 
a.m. the French Generals, accompanied by several 
other French officers, all in full uniform, appeared 
on the ground, General Fergusson and his staff 
being there to receive them. After the troops had 
marched past, the whole of the French officers passed 
along the front of each regiment, making a most 
careful inspection; and on the: termination of the 
review expressed themselves as being greatly 
delighted, and nota little astonished at.the size of 
the men, They seemed to be especially struck with 
the appearance of the Highlanders. 

During the mancuvres the French Generals 
expressed a wish to see the British formation for 
resisting cavalry. Squares were at once formed, and 
General Canrobert rode into one, the men making 
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way for him to pass. As he did so he took off his 
cocked-hat, saying, with a bow, “It is only by per- 
mission that a French officer ever enters a British 
square.” 

Several other vessels with French troops on board 
also touched at Malta, and the officers often came up 
to our camp, eight of the Chasseurs breakfasting 
with us on one occasion. hey insisted upon trying 
on our Highland bonnets, and we fraternized to a 
great extent, discussing the probability of a visit. to 
Sebastopol. 

The “Kangaroo,” with the 77th Regiment, 
arrived on the 24th, and I think the 4th (King’s 
Own) Regiment reached Malta about the samo 
time, 

The troops whilst at Malta had constant target 
practice with the Minié rifles, issued to them a short 
time previously. Besides the 93rd the 4th, 33rd, 
44th, and 77th Regiments were also under canvas, 
the remainder of the troops being accommodated in 
barracks. 

Had the weather been fine, our encampment would 
have been pleasant enough, but it was unfortunately 
both cold and wet, and on the night of the 29th a 
very disagreeable incident occurred. I had slacked 
off my ropes as usfal, but on account of very heavy 
rain the canvas contracted so much, that about 
three o’clock a.m. the pole snapped right in half, 
and I was awaked by the tent falling on the top of 
me; it was anything but a pleasant position, but: I 
could not help laughing, and having at last extri- 
cated myself, managed, with the assistance of some 
of my men, to splige the pole, and hoist up the tent. 
Two other tents, filled with men: also came down. 
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Tt was one of those night-surprises which Punch had 
promised us at Chobham. : 

On the 28th, Major-General Sir George Brown 
arrived from England, and on the 31st proveeded on 
to Turkey, taking with him the 2nd battalion Rifle 
- Brigade, and two companies of Sappers. 

On the 4th April the “Banshee” made her 
appearance, bringing the “ Declaration of War;” 
the whole of the expeditionary force was therefore 
at once ordered to embark, with the exception of 
the Guards. The 44th Regiment and three com- 
panies of the 50th started in the “ Vulcan” on the 
5th. Numbers of French troops continued to pass 
en route for Gallipoli, and a review, in which the 
98rd took part, was held before General Espinasse. 

On the 6th the 93rd Highlanders embarked on 
board the “Kangaroo” steamer, several bands 
playing us down, the other regiments cheering 
tremendously. Our supposed destination was 
Gallipoli, but the orders were kept secret. Just 
before starting, I received letters from my brothers, 
Frederick and Charles, the former dated H.M.S. 
“ Trafalgar,” Black Sea; the latter, Constantinople. 


' CHAPTER II. 
Voyage of the “ Kangaroo ”—Gallipoli—Bulair, 


Severat staff doctors, two chaplains, and two com- 
missariat officers embarked with us. I forget their 
names, but they were all pleasant fellows. In the 
same cabin with myself, were Gordon, Brush, and 
Dalzell. We had an agreeable passage, the sail 
through the Archipelago being most interesting 
from the number of islands we sighted. The site 
of ancient Troy was pointed out to me, and we went 
close by Tenedos, the island bringing back very 
vividly to my recollection the Second Book in the 
“ Mneid” of Virgil. As we were steaming along one 
night, we came upon four frigates, and as we passed 
quite close to one of them, we gave three cheers ; 
no reply was returned, and they were evidently not 
English. We saw them afterwards signal to each 
other with lanterns, and HEY apparently beat to 
quarters. . 

It was about eleven p.m. when we entered the 
Dardanelles, but by hoisting a private night-signal 
escaped being fired at. The moon was shining 
brightly, so we had a good view of the land on both 
sides of the Straits, as we glided onwards. 

The “Kangaroo,” which had left Malta late on ; 
the evening of the 6th April, reached Gallipoli at 
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four a.m. on the Ilth, where we found several 
French steamers. 

We were disembarked the same evening, and 
after marching a short distance were ordered to 
encamp. Jt was dark, or nearly so, when we 
pitched our tents, and I had to lie down in my kilt 
on the bare ground, not an article of baggage 
having been sent on shore. The night was very 
cold, but I congratulated myself on getting away 
from the Presbyterian cemetery, and at last fell 
asleep. In the morning, to my great dismay, but 
also rather to my amusement, I found that my tent 
was close to some Turkish graves. | Fortunately, we 
received orders to march two miles farther on, when 
we again encamped. 

A very vexatious thing happened as I was going 
down the side of the “Kangaroo;” something 
caught the end of my scabbard, and the handle of 
the claymore being heavy, out it came, and fell into 
the sea; the water of the Dardanelles being deep, 
recovery was impossible, and I had to borrow a 
sword from one of the drummers, despatching, how- 
ever, immediately, a letter to England with a request 
that a new claymore might be sent out as soon as 
possible. 

We found Sir George Brown at Gallipoli with the 
Rifle Brigade, 44th and 50th Regiments; several 
thousand French had also arrived, and I noticed 
one regiment of Chasseurs practising the bayonet 
exercise. . 

On the 12th our traps were brought.-on shore, 
and we remained on our second camping-ground, a 
sort of large’ common, for about a week. The 
weather was unfortunately very bad, and I have 
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seldom experienced anything like the cold, the high 
hills being covered with snow; there was also" 
plenty. of ice, and we had a bitter wind with an 
occasional hail-storm. A very sad event occurred 
one night, which upset me terribly. I had obtained 
leave for my piper, William Manson, and a very 
good-looking lad named David Sproson, to walk as 
far as Gallipoli, distant about three miles, and not 
being on duty-was unaware that they had not 
returned at tattoo. he following morning my 
drummer rushed into my tent with the sad news 
that they were both dead; a picquet, he said, had 
gone out and found them lying in the road. It was 
supposed that they had been induced to drink some 
horrible stuff sold by the Greeks, called “aqua 
ardente,” and that a fit of apoplexy had followed, 
brought on partly by the intense cold. Poor 
fellows! I got some wood at Gallipoli, and we 
made two rough coffins, and then buried them side 
by side, in a deep grave on a hill overlooking the 
Dardanelles. The coffins were covered with two 
tartan plaids, and sad were our hearts as we followed 
our two comrades to their lonely resting-place. 
The chaplain read the burial service, and I caused 
a heavy layer of stones to be placed over the coffins, 
two wolves having been seen prowling about. We 
afterwards put a small walk of stones round the 
grave, and also erected a cairn, which could be seen 
by ships passing through the Straits. : 

Two days after we landed at Gallipoli, the 
“Himalaya” arrived, with the 33rd and 41st 
Regiments, Brigadier-General Adams being also on 
board. Happening to be in the town, I got a boat 
and went off at once. Dinner was going on, and 
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the Captain insisted on my sitting down, an invita- 
tion I gladly accepted, as we got but little on shore. 
After it was over, General Adams called me into his 
cabin, and in the kindest possible manner asked if I 
would proceed on with him as his Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, informing mo that he had 
orders to go on with the two regiments to Con- 
stantinople, and adding that as he was aware I was 
in possession of a certificate from the Senior Depart- 
ment, he thought my appointment would be sanc- 
tioned. I gladly accepted the offer, and the General 
sat down and wrote an official letter to Sir George 
Brown, requesting that I might be sent on board, 
as he was without any officer belonging to the 
-Quartermaster-General’s department, and as the 
33rd and 4st would be the first British troops to 
arrive at Constantinople. 

The Captain promised me a good berth, and I 
went off in high spirits with the General’s letter, 
feeling sure that there would be no objection on the 
part of Colonel Ainslie; who had always shown me 
‘much kindness. As the “ Himalaya” was to start 
again almost immediately, my first step was to pro- 
cure a cart, in order to send to the camp for my 
baggage, and I then hurried off to Colonel Sullivan, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, who. told me my best 
plan was to take the letter myself to Sir George 
Brown. I soon found his quarter, and he was 
luckily at home; his Aide-de-Camp, Macdonell, of 
the Rifles, took the letter, and handed it to the 
General, who after reading it, went into another 
room, without even speaking to me. After a short 
time an answer was brought out, addressed to 
Colonel Sullivan, to whom I was told to take it, and 
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on returning to his office, I found that Sir George 
Brown declined to accede to General Adams’s 
request, and that Captain the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge was to be ordered to proceed on board 
the “ Himalaya,” and would accompany the troops 
as Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General. Of 
course, there was an end to the matter, and all 
I could do was to go off and thank General Adams 
for his kind offer: 

It was amusing to see the systematic manner in 
which the French took possession of Gallipoli, pro- 
ceeding at once to name all the strects. The Turks 
seemed to care very little about what was done, and 
continued to sit as usual, cross-legged, on a counter 
in front of their shops, apparently quite resigued to 
their fate. I soon ‘learnt a few words ‘of Turkish, 
but there was not much to be got in the town, the 
general answer to my inquiries being “ Yok Johnny,” 
(meaning no). 

On the 19th April we struck our tents, and 
marched eight miles, to a position selected by the 
Engineer officers for some strong lines of defence, 
which were to be constructed immediately by the 
English and French troops, the former commencing 
from the Gulf of Zeros or Saros, and the latter from 
the Sea of Marmora, and both working till they met, 
the distance across the Peninsula being perhaps a 
mile and a half, or two miles. Not far off was the 
village of Bulair or Bulahar (I never could make 
out the exact name, and sometimes heard it called 
Bouleia).. When we began to work we had with us 
the 50th Regiment and 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, 
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Gallipoli. About 600 men worked at a time, the 
hours being from half-past eight till five, with an 
interval of one hour for dinner. My own tent was 
pitched about 400 yards from the sea, and as the 
weather got warmer we were able to enjoy a bathe. 
The officers of each company breakfasted and dined 
“together; Sprot, and my cousin Salisbury Ewart, 
were my two subalterns, and we managed the best 
way we could, generally making our ration meat 
into soup. No fresh butter could be got, and very 
rarely any milk, but we procured a cheese at 
Gallipoli, and figs were plentiful. Bread and eggs 
we could sometimes buy, but they were considered 
luxuries. A ration of rum was issued to both 
officers and men. : 

Roumelia seemed tobe well wooded, but I had no 
time to make excursions; the Greeks too were not 
to be trusted, and there were plenty of them about. 

There was another village not far from our lines 
called Ibridji. The country seemed to abound with 
snakes and centipedes. Lady Erroll resided in our 
camp with her husband, who was in the Rifle 
Brigade; she had, I think, a large green tent. 

About this time I again heard from my brother 
Frederick, dated H.M.S. “ Trafalgar,’ Kavarna 
Bay, who mentioned that the British fleet was 
about to pay a visit to Odessa. 

As we were constantly exposed to all sorts of 
weather when working at the fortifications, a beard 
would have been a great comfort. Sir George Brown 
would not, however, even hear of a moustache, 
and ordered some of the officers to clip their 
whiskers. : 

When the lines were tolerably well advanced, a 
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move in the direction of Adrianople began to be 
talked of, but as yet no British cavalry or artillery 
had arrived; we were, however, ordered to provide 
ourselves as soon as possible with mules or horses, 
to carry our baggage. The French army had become 
very numerous, and they had landed’ some guns. 
General Espinasse, with whom I one day had some 
conversation, seemed to be a very agrecable person, 
and a good officer. 

About the 24th April, Brigadier-General Eyre 
landed, and took command of the Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 4th, 28th, and 44th Regiments. The 
other three regiments were still without a Brigadier. 

Most of the officers soon managed to procure 
ponies for their baggage, and I purchased a very 
good one for ten pounds. On the 28th Lord Raglan 
arrived at Gallipoli, but went on the same evening 
to Constantinople. Prince Napoleon Buonaparte 
landed on the 29th, and as the French were now 
about 25,000 strong, it was supposed that an imme- 
diate advance would be made to Adrianople vid 
Rodosto. The allies were still, however, without 
cavalry. 

Of the French regiments, the Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes appeared to be much the best; 
the former especially looked strong and muscular 
fellows, and up to anything, though none were par- 

‘ticularly tall. We fraternized occasionally with the 
officers, who invariably insisted on our, drinking 
absinthe, which I did not take any particular fancy 
to. I was rather amused one morning to see a 
soldier of my company, named William M‘Kenzie, 
who had been absent without leave all nicht. walk 
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had been visiting our worthy allies, and an exchange 
of clothes had taken place. What the Frenchman 

_ thought of his kilt I never heard! It was great fun 
to watch the Highlanders and Zouaves, who were 
on the best of terms, and could frequently be seen 
walking four or five abreast, arm in arm, the former 
singing “ Auld lang syne,” and the latter “« Mourir 
pour la patrie.” Of course they could not under- 
stand each other, but the words, “ Russes no bon,” 
seemed to make everything right. 

Whilst at Bulair I commenced a small survey, 
but we were moved before I could finish it. The 
French soldiers used often to come round me and 
ask questions, and I had many a chat. with them. 

By way of amusement we got up some pony races 
with our baggage animals, which caused a little 
excitement. 

On the 5th May the steamer ‘‘ Andes” arrived 
with the 1st Royals, and we received orders to move 
on the following day to Gallipoli. Accordingly on 
the morning of the 6th, the 93rd Highlanders, 
accompanied by the 50th Regiment and Rifles, struck 
tents, and commenced their march. When. about 
half way we turned off the road and proceeded to a 
large common, where we found General Hyre’s 
brigade, consisting of the 4th, 28th, and 44th. The 
six regiments were then formed into a division 
under Sir George Brown, and a review took place 
before Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, De Martemprez, 
and Espinasse. The sun was tremendously hot, 
and as the men had full knapsacks, besides their 
great coats, blankets, and sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, it was rather a severe day’s work. After the 
inspection and march past had concluded, the 93rd 
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and Rifles resumed their march to Gallipoli, the 
50th remaining to occupy the ground vacated by 
General Eyre’s brigade, which proceeded to the 
lines near Bulair, to continue the work at which we 
had been so long engaged. 

On reaching ‘Gallipoli, after a delay of about two 
hours we embarked on board the screw steamer 
“ Andes,” the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade embarking 
in the “ Golden Fleece.” We were taken off in boats 
belonging to the French men-of-war, three line-of- 
battle ships, besides other vessels, being at anchor. 
The “ Golden Fleece,”’ with Sir George Brown also on 
board, got away about seven p.m., and we followed 
about half an hour afterwards. It was a lovely 
night, and the Sea of Marmora was like a sheet of 
glass. Our steamer being the fastest, we soon 
caught up the Riffes, and at an carly hour in the 
morning were off Seraglio Point. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Constantinople-——-Scutari—The Sweet Waters of Europe. 


I was on deck the moment it was light; and shall 
never forget the glorious scenery as we approached 
the Bosphorus, or the first view we got of Constan- 
tinople, with its numerous mosques and minarets, 
The morning was a lovely one, and we came: to 
an anchor off Scutari about half-past seven a.m., 
the ‘Golden Fleece” arriving about two hours 
afterwards. The 7th May being a Sunday we did 
not land, but I soon received a visit from my brother 
Charles, who was in lodgings at Constantinople with 
Wrottesley, also belonging to the Royal Engineers. 
On the 8th the rain fell in torrents, so the authorities 
decided to leave us on board, the ground where we 
were to encamp being soaked. On the 9th, about 
two p.m., we disembarked, but, the place where our 
tents were to be pitched being still in a horrible 
state, Sir Colin Campbell, who had arrived shortly 
before, and who had been appointed to command a 
brigade consisting of the 42nd, 79th, and 98rd 
Highlanders, decided upon putting the regiment, 
for the night, into the corridor of a large barrack 
occupied by General Adams’s brigade. There was 
no place for the officers, but Sir Colin allowed us to 
make use of his two rooms, and mats were served 
out to sleep upan. 
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We found on landing that a magnificent ball was 
to be given the same night at Constantinople by the 
French Ambassador, Barraguay de Hilliers, to Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, Prince Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
the British Generals. ‘The Ambassador had also 
most kindly sent a sort of general invitation to the 
British officers at Scutari; and Lord Raglan had 
decided that the Lieut.-Colonel and four officers, in 
each regiment, might avail themselves of it. Being 
one of the four seniors of the 93rd, I found I could 
go; so putting my best coat and buckle-shoes into a 
carpet bag, I started at once with Gordon, crossing . 
the Bosphorus in @ caique or Turkish boat. Nothing 
could exceed the astonishment of the Turks as we 
jumped ashore in our kilts and large Highland 
bonnets, the first that had ever been seen at Con- 
stantinople. We were at once immediately sur- 
rounded, and two porters had a regular pitched 
battle for our carpet-bag; fortunately a Turkish 
soldier came to our rescue, and we proceeded, fol- 
lowed by a large crowd, to Missouri’s Hotel; this 
we found full, but by paying ten shillings, contrived 
to get a room at another hotel. I then found ont 
my brother Charles, and the three of us dined at a 
table @’héte. The Ambassador’s residence was luckily 
not far off, and at half-past nine we adjaurned to 
the ball, 

It, was a wonderful sight, about fifteen hundred 
people being present, including all the ambassadors, 
except Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who wa unwell, 
and innumerable Turkish pashas, whose coats were 
a mass of gold lace. ~*~ ‘ 

St. Arnaud looked well in his Marshal’s uniform, 
covered with embroidery and decorations, and the 
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whole of the English generals were in the room. 
Prince Napoleon Buonaparte was dressed in the 
identical costume in which we always see the great 
Napoleon represented, and in face he also strongly 
resembled the likenesses I have seen of the latter; 
in fact, it seemed almost as if our ancient enemy 
had suddenly come to life again. At one time I 
stood close to a group, consisting of the Prince, the 
French Ambassador, Lord Raglan, Sir George Brown, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, the Earl of Lucan, Sir Colin 
Campbell, and Generals Airey, Pennefather, and 
Estcourt. I noticed an Austrian who I was told 
was a prince; he was a fine young fellow, about 
nineteen or twenty. General Prim was also present; 
and a Pole was pointed out to me who was said to 
have some sort of claim to the throne of. Poland. 
It was indeed a brilliant scene, and one not easily 
to be forgotten. : 

The Turks are celebrated for their apathy, but 
the Highland uniform was so entirely different from 
anything they had ever seen before, that Gordon. 
and I were surrounded most of the evening, one 
gentleman insisting on examining my claymore. The 
badger’s head on our purses no doubt puzzled them, 

General Baraguay de Hilliers, a very tall and most 
soldierlike-looking man, came up to me twice, and 
we conversed for some time together; he seemed to 
think the kilt would not do at all for Algeria, saying 
that the bushes there were very thick, and full of 
sharp thorns. 

There were a few pretty faces in the room, but 
the gentlemen far outnumbered the ladies. The 
supper was excellent, with an abundant supply of 
champagne and ice. Three little Turkish boys were 
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at the ball, dressed in uniform, and I was told that 
one of them was to marry a daughter of the Sultan. 

The following morning we returned to Scutari, 
and the ground being now dry, the regiment 
encamped not far from the large barrack I have 
spoken of, and close to the 88th Connaught Rangers. 
We were not, however, allowed to rest there more 
than one night, as Sir George Brown insisted upon 
having all his division close together, and we had 
to change places with the 77th Regiment, 

On the evening of the 11th May, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who had just 
arrived from England in the “Caradoc,” landed at 
Scutari, and immediately rode up and inspected the 
Guards and 93rd Highlanders, and we understood 
that he was much pleased to find he was to command 
so magnificent a division, We were all equally 
pleased to find that we were to be under him. The 
British force had now been regularly told off, as 
follows: the Ist Division, to be commanded by the 
Duke of Cambridge, was to consist of the three 
battalions of the Guards, forming a brigade under 
General Bentinck; and the 42nd, 79th, and 98rd 
Highlanders forming a brigade under Sir Colin 
Campbell.. The 2nd Division, to be commanded by 
Sir De Lacy Evans, was to consist of the 41st, 47th, 
and. 49th Regiments under General Adams; and the 
80th, 55th, and 95th Regiments under General 
Pennefather. The 8rd Division, to be commanded 
by Sir Richard England, was to consist of the 4th, 
28th, and 44th Regiments under General Eyre; and 
the lst, 38th, and 56th Regiments under Sir John - 

Campbell. The Light Division, to be commanded 
by Sir George Brown, was to consist of the 7th, 
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28rd, and 33rd Regiments under General Airey ; and 
the 19th, 77th, and 88th Regiments under General 
Byller. The 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade was to be 
attached to the Light Division. 

Of the above mentioned troops the 8rd Division 
was still af“Gallipoli, and the 42nd, 55th, and 79th 
Regiments had not yet arrived. The 30th, 41st, 47th, 
49th, and 95th were in barracks, and the rest in 
tents. Some artillery had arrived, but no cavalry. 

Our camp was situated between the Bosphorus 
and the large Turkish burying-ground known as 
the Cyprus Grove; the latter was infested by dogs, 
who did nothing but bark and howl and’ fight all 
night long. The noise was so horrible that several 
were shot by the officers with revolvers, but this 
was soon forbidden. ; 

On the 14th, accompanied by Abercrombie, I 
made an expedition to the Sweet Waters of Hurope. 
We landed first at Stamboul, and then, after inspect- 
ing the town, engaged another caique, and after a 
pull of about five miles reached the Sweet Waters, 
where great crowds assemble every Friday and 
Sunday. There were hundreds of Turkish ladies, 
eating sweetmeats and enjoying themselves, but 
they all had their faces covered with a sort of gauze, 
except the eyes and nose, so it was difficult to make 
out their features; several, however, seemed to be 
pretty, all certainly having fine eyes. There were 
several bands of music, with dancing and singing- 
girls, and I observed some rather nice-looking | 
French young ladies, who seemed very merry and 
happy. 

On the 19th a sad event occurred. Between our 
camp and the landing-place at Scutari a small 
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stream crossed the road, over which it was easy to 
step; and two officers of the 98rd, named Macnish 
and Clayhills, had, on the afternoon of that day, 
stepped across it, hired a boat and gone over to 
Constantinopie. It was dark when they returned, 
and a heavy storm of rain had caused the stream to 
rise very rapidly. In attempting to get over, they 
were both swept off their legs in an instant, but 
Clayhills luckily managed, after he had been carried 
about fifteen yards, to catch hold of a bough, and 
so escaped being drowned. He ran up to the camp 
at once and gave the alarm, and an instant search 
was made for Macnish; no trace of him, however, 
could be discovered, and although the search con- 
tinued several days, the body could not be found. 
About 250 yards from where the: stream crossed 
the road, it ran into the Bosphorus, but before it 
did so it had to pass under a very small bridge, so 
small that it was thought impossible that a man 
could be forced through beneath it. After digging 
in the sand and dirt which had been washed down 
by the torrent, without finding anything, we at last 
procured a boat, and some of us commenced to 
search near the mouth of the stream. I was looking 
over the side, the water being beautifully clear, 

when all at once I saw the poor fellow immediately 
below, with his face turned upwards. He had been 
actually carried 270 yards by the torrent, but strange 
to say, his claymore had not been detached from his 
side. We soon got the body out, and as there was 
no Protestant burying-ground, dug a grave not far 
from our camp, and just above the sea, where he 
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I was in the habit of visiting Constantinople 
occasionally, and explored it in many directions. 
The streets were so excessively narrow, dirty, and 
ill-paved, that walking was anything but pleasant, 
though I always found plenty of amusement at the 
large bazaar, which was generally crowded by 
Turkish young ladies, wearing yellow boots ‘but no 
stockings, their faces, as I have before explained, 
closely covered up. The Turks did all they possibly 
could to cheat the English officers, and usually 
asked for everything about twenty times what 
they would take. I got accustomed to their ways 
at last, but the safest plan, when wanting to 
purchase articles at the bazaar, was to take a sharp 
Turkish boy, and get him towhat he called “cheapen” 
for you. I managed to pick up a second baggage 
_ animal at a sale that was going on, and. having 
invested in a couple of good saddle-bags, was all 
ready to take the field. 

A magnificent palace was being built for the 
Sultan at no great distance from Constantinople, 
which I went to see. It was all but finished, and I 
was much struck by the luxury of the bath prepared 
for the ladies of his harem: it was a very large 
marble one, with beautiful cushions all round. The 
principal sight, however, at Constantinople was the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, which no Christian was 
permitted to enter, except by special permission 
granted by the Sultan. As I was passing close to 
it one day, the thought occurred to me that money 
did everything in England, and that it might be 
equally powerful in Turkey. Much wishing to see 
the inside of this celebrated mosque, I accordingly 
knocked quietly at the large door. As soon as it 
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was opened, I made signs that 1 wanted to enter, 
but the worthy beadle or sexton, or whatever he 
might be, at once ordered me off. Having pulled 
out my purse, I tendered him first one coin and 
then another, but each time he shook his head; at 
last I increased the sum so much that I noticed a: 
change-in the expression of his countenance, and 
looking stealthily round, he beckoned me in. There 
was a second large door farther on, and to this I 
was advancing, when he seized my arm and hurried 
me up a staircase to a sort of gallery, where he left 
me, locking the door behind him as he went out. I 
soon found that from this gallery I could see the 
whole of the interior of the mosque, which was 
tolerably well filled with people standing or sitting 
in groups, some listening attentively to men, who 
were reading what I presume was the Koran. After 
gazing down at the scene for some time, I began to 
wonder what had become of my friend, as I had no 
desire to pass the night where I was. Presently I 
heard footsteps, and in he came, locking the door 
again as he did so. I at once made signs that J 
had seen enough and wished to go out, upon which 
the rascal demanded more money. Having already 
paid him handsomely, I was quite determined not to — 
give him anything more, and approached the door. | 
He instantly placed himself against it, and I saw I 
was a prisoner. I had not my sword with me, but 
was dressed in my kilt and shell jacket- with my 
dirk by my side; the latter he had evidéntly not 
noticed. He was an ill-looking fellow, and tolerably 
sturdy, but I felt sure I could frighten him, so 
suddenly pulling out my dirk I pointed it towards 
him, putting on as I did so a most ferocious look. 
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Instantly the door flew open and he made his escape. 
I was after him in a moment, and opening the large 
outer door by which I had entered, walked trium- 
phantly out, taking care, however, to get away from 
the mosque as quickly as I could, without doing 
anything undignified. No one followed, and I fancy 
it was some time before the rascal recovered from 
the fright. ee 

On another occasion, when not: task from the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, I came suddenly upon the whole 
of the Sultan’s wives. They were all in carriages, 
escorted by a number of tall black fellows with 
drawn swords. The procession passed very slowly, 
and some of the young ladies laughed heartily at my 
kilt. One of them, who had her face and neck 
quite uncovered, was exceedingly good-looking. . 

On the 17th a grand dinner was given by the 
Sultan to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, a guard of honour from the 98rd High. 
landers being in attendance. 

On the 18th Lord Raglan went off to Varna, 
accompanied by Generals Tylden and Cator, and 
Colonel Steel. He returned to-Scutari on the 23rd, 
and we soon heard that a general move would 
shortly be made in the same direction, as the 
Russians were bombarding Silistria. 

On the Queen’s birthday .the whole of: the troops 
were reviewed by Lord Raglan. As we had no 
blank ammunition a feu-de-joie could not be fired, 
but three cheers, which must have astonished the 
Turks, were given for her Majesty. The Earl of 
Cardigan landed on the 24th, the 8th Hussars and 
17th Lancers having previously arrived. On the 
22nd I dined with General Adams, meeting his 
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Brigade-Major, Armstrong, and his Aide-de-Camp, 
Cad Adams, both of the 49th. 

About this time a jong letter arrived from any 
brother Frederick, giving an account of the bom- 
bardment of Odessa, and the unfortunate loss of 
H.M.S. “ Tiger,” which ran ashore in a fog, and 
was then fired at by the Russians. 

Whilst at.Scutari I took a long ride, and had, 
from the top of ahigh hill, a most magnificent view 
of Constantinople, the Bosphorus, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the distant mountains in Asia. Anything 
finer cannot be imagined, and I sat for some time 
contemplating the grandeur and beauty of the scene. 
A Turkish boy, about fifteen years of age, came up 
and spoke to me, and seemed greatly pleased when 
I shook hands. He was accompanied by a servant. 
It was my custom to bow to all the old gentlemen 
as they sat smoking their long pipes at their doors 
or windows, and they generally gave me a smile or 
nod in return. 

Sprot, I, and Salisbury Ewart, still continued to 
mess together, the former occasionally going out 
shooting. We, of course, fared much better now 
than at Bulair, and numbers of Greeks and Turks 
came to the camp with milk and eggs. We also 
received many visits from Jews desirous of giving 
us change for our English gold, the words “ changee 
sovereign ” resounding in all directions. 

On the 28th I made a very pleasant trip up the 
Bosphorus in a small ‘steamer, the party consisting 
of about twenty officers of various regiments. It 
was a lovely day, and as we steamed along the 
scenery became very beautiful, several of the Sultan’s 
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ing not to proceed farther than Therapia; but on ” 
arriving there, the captain asked if we should like 
to get a peep at the Black Sea. A general shout of 
“Yes” being the response, away we went, and 
steamed right into it, stopping at Buyukdere to dine 
as we returned down the Bosphorus. We. got a_ 
capital dinner at a French hotel, and then strolled 
about, my kilt again astonishing the natives. There 
appeared to be many Greeks in the place. One old 
Turk offered me his hubble-bubble; I took a few 
whiffs, but was glad to returnit. We walked to see 
some celebrated trees, called the Seven Brothers, 
and then re-embarked, getting back to our camp 
before dark. ; 

The 79th Highlanders arrived in the “Simoom” 
on the 26th, and went into tents close to the 93rd. 
The greater portion of the Royal Artillery had also 
by this time landed at Scutari, the whole of the 
troops continuing in excellent health. 

On the 29th the Light Divisionembarked for Varna, 
Sir George Brown starting on the previous day in 
the “ Banshee.” The scene in camp on the night 
of the 28th May was very exciting, as the men of 
the 77th and 88th, on receiving orders to embark 
commenced to light bonfires with the straw from 
their tents, dancing round them, and cheering in a 
wonderful manner. Several officers of the Rifles 
breakfasted in my tent in the morning before 
embarking, as they struck their own tents at 
fiveam. | : 

Minié rifles-were issued to the whole of the troops 
before leaving Scutari, and we got ours on the 27th 
May. The regiment had previously, when in Eng. 
land, received about 250, which had been given to - 
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the best shots ; but it was a bad plan to have two 
sorts of ammunition in use, and we were, therefore, 
very glad to be now altogether relieved of the old 
muskets. Our Adjutant, W. D. Macdonald, was 
about this time appointed Provost’ Marshal, being 
succeeded in the Adjutancy by Dawson. 

On the 6th June General Tylden, of the Royal 
Engineers, accompanied by my brother Charles, 
started for Varna in the “ City of London” steamer; 
and a division of the French army, under Canrobert, 
passed up the Bosphorus shortly before, en route 
from Gallipoli to the same place. The 8th Hussars 
and 17th Lancers, with a troop of Horse Artillery, 
were also despatched to Varna. 

About this time an intimation was received from 
the Horse Guards, that the strength of the 98rd 
was to be increased to 1400 rank and file, with 
an addition of two captains, two lieutenants, and 
two ensigns; the service companies to consist of 
1000 men, formed into eight companies, the other 
four captains remaining with the depdt. 

The heat now being excessive, Lord Raglan issued 
an order dispensing with the use of stocks. 

On the 1st June the Sultan crossed over to Scutari 
and reviewed the British troops. He was on horse- 
back, and looked very sickly and used up. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge rode on one 
side of him, and Lord Raglan on the other. We 
paraded for his inspection at eleven a.m., but he 
most inconsiderately kept everybody waiting till 
three p.m., although it was a scorching hot day. 

It was the custom in the lst Division to fre- 
quently practise- the officers’ servants in loading 
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which had been purchased at Gallipoli and elsewhere. 
The animals were then sent off into the country in 
long strings, and most amusing scenes used to 
take place. The Duke also often took us out for 
a drill. 

The 42nd Royal Highlanders, in the “ Hydaspes,” 
‘made their appearance on the 7th June, and our 
Division was therefore at last complete. The 5th 
Dragodn Guards, and some of the 18th Light 
Dragoons, arrived on the 10th in the “ Himalaya.” 

To my great joy, before leaving Scutari I received 
from England a new claymore, sent out to me as a 
present by my cousin Salisbury’s mother, who had 
heard through him of my loss at Gallipoli. It was 
a most kind act, but only one of many others, for 
which I have to thank her. It arrived in the 
“ Jason,” and I at once got it sharpened at Pera. 

On the 10th June I crossed the Bosphorus, and 
ascended the Seraskier Pasha tower, the highest in 
Constantinople. The view was magnificent. 

. On the 11th June I had the pleasure of passing 
‘my thirty-third birthday in a room swarming with 
fleas, having been ordered to mount guard at the 
large Turkish barrack, occupied at this time by the 
95th Regiment. Besides the guard of Highlanders, 
a guard of Turkish soldiers was also mounted at the 
* entrance, and [ noticed that their arms and accou- 
trements were in a filthy state, and that they wore 
no stockings. A mosque stood opposite to my 
guard-room, and I watched for some time a Turk 
who was calling the people to prayer from one of 
the minarets. The variety of costumes to be seen 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Varna—Aladyn—Givrakla—Galata. 


On the 13th June, we were all up at four a.m., as 
on that day the Duke of Cambridge’s Division left 
Scutari for Varna: the Grenadier Guards on board 
the “Golden Fleece,’ the Coldstreams in the 
“ Andes,” and the Scots Fusiliers in the “ Simoom,” 
the 42nd in the “ Hydaspes,” the 79th in the 
“Cambria,” and the 98rd in the ‘ Melbourne.” 
His Royal Highness, accompanied by his staff, em- 
barked in the “ Emperor,” and the two Brigadiers 
and their respective staffs in the “ City of London.” 
The “ Janus” conveyed the artillery. Hach steamer 
had to tow a transport filled with horses, but as the 
weather was fine we all arrived safely on the 14th, 

with the exception of the “ Cambria,” which did not 
get in till the following day. 

We found in harbour at Varna, H.M.S. “ Lon- 
don,” “ Bellerophon,” “ Arethusa,” and ‘“ Sidon,” . 
two French line-of-battle ships (the “ Bayard ” and 
“ Henri [V.’’), and a couple of Turkish two-deckers. 
The boats of these vessels disembarked the staff 
and brigade of Guards on the afternoon of the 
‘14th, and the fiighland brigade on the 15th. It 
was amusing to watch and compare the sailers of 
the three different nations, the British tars showing 
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@ great superiority in every way. I came ashore 
myself, in a large Turkish boat, towed by two 
British ones. Each company was landed with its 
own tents and baggage, and by twelve o’clock, we 
were all under canvas, a short distance outside the 
town. : 

I had been agreeably surprised on the morning 
of the 15th by the sudden appearance on board,, 
of my brother Frederick, who had obtained a few 
days’ leave of absence. He went off to look for my 
brother in the Engineers, and on landing -I found 
them both on horseback, ready to receive me: it was 
the first time we had all three met in Turkey. On 
the evening of the 15th, the rain fell in torrents, 
but I walked in from our camp, and dined with my 
eldest brother on board H.M.S. “London,” 92, 
with an old Mauritius friend named Kennedy, for- 
merly in H.M.S. “ Conway.” I had contrived to 
get wet through, but was soon rigged out in some 
dry clothes and got an excellent dinner, the band 
of the “London” playing outside the ward-room. 
The Prince of Leiningen was present. 

On the 16th my two brothers dined with me in 
camp, and we had a most jovial evening, my cousin 
Salisbury Ewart being of the party. I had luckily 
Managed to procure a fowl, and we had also some 
- eapital soup made from the ration meat, 

On the 17th, I dined with my two brothers on 
board the fifty-gun frigate “ Arethusa,’ Captain 
Mends most kindly insisting on my bringing my 
cousin also. The-band, which scemed to be a very 
good one, played a variety of airs, both during 
dinner and afterwards. My grandfather, Sir Charles 
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when he captured the Island ot Curacoa, so: of 
course we drank to his memory, in some excellent 
curagoa produced by our kind and hospitable host 
(now an admiral and K.C.B.). On getting ashore, 
I walked back to camp with some French officers, 
all very pleasant fellows. My brother Frederick 
slept on board the “ Arethusa,” and my Engineer 
. brother had managed to get a house at Varna. 

On the 18th, I was asked to dine on board 
H.M:S. “ Bellerophon,” but being on duty, could 
not go. , 

Previous to our arrival at Varna, the Light Divi- 
sion had moved-to Aladyn, about nine or ten miles 
distant, and the Harl of Cardigan had also gone to 
the front with the 8th:-Hussars and 17th Lancers. 
The “Himalaya” had arrived after a wonderful 
passage from Cork of only twelve days, bringing . 
out the 5th Dragoon Guards; the 13th Light 
Dragoons had also reached Varna, and those two 
regiments remained with the lst Division. We had 
also near us at this time, about 12,000 French 
troops under Canrobert, and some Turkish regi- ~ 
ments, including one of Lanccrs who seemed to be 
very badly mounted. The Turkish infantry were 
dressed in brown, with white trousers; they looked 
very dirty, and were very slow in their movements, 
the music of their bands being dismal in the ex- 
treme. Amongst the French, I noticed the 20th 
and 27th of the line, and some Zouave and Chas- 
seur regiments, but no cavalry. 

On the 17th, Admirals Dundas and Lyons visited 
our camp, the combined fleets being at anchor about’ 
eighteen miles north of Varna. We had a very . 
large lake close to where our tents were pitched, 
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and as it seemed to be full of fish I tried to catch 
some, with a piece of string and a crooked pin. 
It was amusing to see the English and French 
soldiers all bathing together on the 18th June: 
rather a contrast to the 18th June, 1815! I occa- 
sionally took a swim myself, but was warned to 
look out for snakes. We were still ordered to keep 
close shaved, ‘and it was understood that Sir George 
’ Brown was furious at the suggestion to allow the 
infantry a moustache. 

We were in daily expectation, after the arrival of 
Lord Raglan, of receiving orders to advance to the 
relief of Silistria, and quite thought that ‘a battle 
with the Russians could not long be delayed. Two 
British engineer officers were sent off with orders - 
to make their way, if possible to that town, and an 
engineer captain was also despatched to Kostendji. 


'- During our stay at Varna, the Duke of Sebudae 


often had the division out for a drill. 

On the 1st July we left Varna for Aladyn. Tents 
were struck at half-past three a.m., and the division 
marched at half-past four, reaching our new camp- 
ing-ground about nine o’clock. It was an intensely 
hot day, so it was fortunate that we started early. 
The Light Division had moved on about seven or 
eight miles to Devna. 

Our camp was on the direct road to Shumla and 
Silistria, but unfortunately, despatches arrived from 
. Omar Pasha, informing Lord Raglan that ‘the 
Russians; who must have heard of the advance of 
the British troops, had raised the siege of the latter 
place, and were rapidly retiring. As the divisions 
of Sir De Lacy Evans | and Sir Richard England had 
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Russians were retreating, pirodused a feeling of 
profound disappointment in both the British and 
French armies, 

The Russians were thought to be about 120,000 
strong on the other side of the Danube, but nothing 
certain seemed to be known, and the Earl of Car- 
digan was sent to the front with the light cavalry, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring. Tho 11th Hus- 
sars had by this time also arrived from England, and 
I think the 1st Dragoons as well. 

On the 8rd J aly, Omar Pasha passed our camp 
with an escort of Turkish cavalry,.on his way 
to Varna, to see Lord a hae and Marshal St. 
Arnaud. 

The scenery around Aladyn was very fine, and 
we had another lake about a mile and a half off, 
our tents being pitched on a hill, A terrific storm 
took place one day, with thunder and lightning, the 
rain falling in torrents. Thynne, of tho Rifles, a 
most charming lad, came in from Devna, half 
drowned; I lent him a spare kilt, and made him as 
comfortable as I could, and he laughed heartily 
when transformed into a Highlander. ‘Poor fellow ! 
he was afterwards killed. ; 

On the 5th, Omar Pasha reviewed several thou- 
sand French troops near Varna, and on the 6th 
the Ist Division was marched about two miles 
and'a half to an open plain, where it was inspected 
by Omar Pasha, and Marshal St. Arnaud, who rode 
out from Varna accompanied by Lord Raglan, and 
escorted by some of the 11th Hussars, some Spahis, 
and a party of Turkish cavalry. The six regiments 
of Guards and Highlanders were drawn up in one 
long line, and presented a superb appearance. After 
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the generals had ridden along the whole front, we 
marched past, and then the Duke put the division 
through some manuvres. St. Arnaud, Omar 
Pasha, and Lord Raglan took post on a small eleva- 
tion, and on one occasion, just as his Royal High- 
ness had again deployed the division into Hine, he 
suddenly gave the word “ Prepare to charge.’ * Bayo- 
nots were brought down, and at the word “Charge,” 

the six regiments darted forward with a wild cheer, 
the bagpipes screaming forth defiance. Omar Pasha 
dropped his reins, and clapped his hands with de- 
light, and the Marshal, too, must have been pleased. 
At the end of the review, we gave them three cheers, 
the Duke himself giving tho time. 

About 4000 Bashi Bazooks passed through our 
camp at Aladyn, on their way towards Varna, from 
Shumla; they were wild-looking fellows, each man 
dressed and: armed according to his own fancy. 
Some had long lances, and all two or three pistols 
and a knife, besides a sword, whilst several carried 
a flag. The horses were all small, but seemed active. 

Our rations at this time were very good, and the 
men continued healthy; the weather was, however, 
beginning to get extremely hot. All the horses 
were sent down to the lake three times a day to be 
watered, and I sent mine out occasionally to graze. 
The swarms of flics in the tents were a great worry, 
but centipedes did not seem so numerous as at 
Bulair. We always had a picket in front of our 
camp, which was very good fun in fine weather, but 
just the reverse in bad. From a hill near where I 
Was on one occasion posted I had a most extensive 
view, and could sée the whole country nearly as far 
as Shumla, or Shumna, as it is sometimes called.’ 
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I was very much amused one day by seeing a 
party of sailors march through the camp with,a 
Union Jack ‘hoisted ona pole. They were armed 
with pistols and cutlasses, and were under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant, who told me they were going 
up to man some gunboats on the Danube. A 
number of sappers accompanied them, who, I 
understood, were to construct a bridge some- 
where. 

Of course drill went on at Aladyn under the 
Duke, and we had to practise our men in firing 
with their new Minié rifles. Sir Colin Campbell, 
who seemed to be wonderfully actiye, made a first- 
rate brigadier; Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon 
was Assistant-Adjutant-General to the _ division, 
and Colonel Cunynghame Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General. Captain Butler, 55th, was Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant-General; and Captain the Hon, 
Arthur Hardinge, Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General. Sterling was Brigade-Major to the High- 
land brigade. 

About this time General Yussuf, of the French 
army, and Colonel Beatson, were appointed to com- 
mand two divisions of Bashi Bazooks, who were 
sadly in want of instruction in drill and discipline. 
Everything with reference to the movements of the 
troops continued to be kept secret, but as quantities 
of gabions and fascines were being prepared, I came 
to the conclusion that we should shortly pay a visit 
to Sebastopol, which was supposed to be strongly 
fortified. On the 22nd July, a draft of ninety-eight 
men, under Captain Blackett and Lieutenant Cooper, 
jomed the 93rd. As the regiment had now one 
captain too many, the Colonel once more asked me 
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if I would go home to take command of the depdt, 
but I again declined. 

Several officers having cxpressed a wish to see 
Silistria, Lord Raglan very kindly gave permission 
for two officers in each regiment to go there. As 
our two majors decided to start, I was unable to do 
so. It had been defended very bravely by the 
Turks, assisted by a few English officers, who 
behaved most gallantly, one of them, named Butler, 
having died of his wounds. 

Early in July we heard of the death of Lieutenant 
Burke, R.E., who had been killed at Rustehuck ; and 
about the same time intelligence was received that 
Captain Parker, of the “Firebrand,” had been 
killed in some boat expedition at the mouth of the 
Danube. . Lieutenant Meynell, 75th Regiment, and 
an officer of the Company’s service, named Arnold, 
were also killed at Rustchuck. 

On the 23rd a sudden order arrived for the Ist 
Division to prepare for a move, and on the 28th we 
marched to a place called Givrakla. The distance 
was only four miles, and we found we had been 
moved for sanitary reasons. The Guards buried 
five men on the 27th, and bad accounts were 
received from the Light Division, sixteen men having 
died in one night from cholera, The 93rd up to 
the present time had been very healthy, poor 
Macnish and the two men of my own company, 
who died near Gallipoli, being the only losses we 
had sustained. The regiment was now, however, 
to experience a terrible visitation, as it had been 
only a few days at Givrakla when it was. attacked 
by cholera. Lieutenant Turner and fifteen of the 
men died in the first fortnight, and on the 8th 
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August the Duke thought it best to move the 93rd 
away from the rest of the division. - Turner, a parti- 
cularly quiet and gentlemanlike lad, died on the 12th, 
and as Colonel Elliot, of the 79th Highlanders, had 
died on the previous day, it was decided to have the 
two funerals at. the same time. The 93rd started 
on their sad errand at seven a.m., poor Turner’s 
body on a gun-carriage. On reaching the 79th 
camp, the funeral procession with poor Colonel 
Elliot’s body joined in, and both regiments moved 
slowly, the bands playing the solemn music of-the 
Dead March, to an elevated and beautiful spot at the 
head of a ravine, where two graves had been dug, 
one on each side of a tree which stood there ; here 
we tenderly placed the poor fellows side by side, the 
Protestant chaplain to the brigadé of Guards read- 
ing the funcral service. The procession of the two 
Highland regiments, with the two coffins, as they 
wended their way from the camp, the sad but beau- 
tiful air of the Dead March changing at intervals to 
the mournful wailing of the bagpipes as they played 
a corranach, combined as it was with the wild 
beauty of the country, rendered this funeral pecu- 
liarly impressive and touching. 

Lieutenant Turner’s servant, a fine young fellow 
in the light company, was taken ill after his master’s 
death, and died in about six hours; and out of thirty- 
five men of the 93rd who were attacked with cholera, 
only one recovered; his name was George Bell, and 
he was a most powerfully built man, being the 
champion at our Highland Games. ever and 
dysentery were also doing their work, and we had 
soon about 100 men unfit to march. The move 
tao Clvrakla was certainly a most unfortunate one 
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for us in every way, and it was the only place at 
which I ever felt unwell, from the time I left 
England in February, 1854, until I returned in July, 
1856. The doctor ordered me to keep quiet in my 
tent for one day, but I would not allow him to put 
my name on the sick-list, and was soon all right. It 
was terrible to see the sudden way in which the 
poor fellows were struck down, their countenances 
gradually becoming quite of a blue colour. What 
produced this fearful outbreak of cholera I cannot 
say ; the weather had been oppressively hot, but pro- 
bably bad water had something to do with it. The 
French suffered quite as much as the British, and 
lost a large number of men. The cholera also broke 
out in the combined fleets, and many of the sailors 
* died. My brother Frederick told me ‘afterwards 
that he saved the lives of several of his men on 
board H.M.S. “ Trafalgar” by giving them cham- 
pagne. On the 10th a large conflagration took 
place at Varna, which destroyed a great portion of 
the town, but had the effect of slightly checking the 
progress of the cholera in that place; immense 
quantities of stores were, however, unfortunately 
destroyed. The 42nd and 79th suffered much less 
than the 98rd, but the Guards lost a great many 
men, and had numbers on the sick-list. 

On the 16th, the brigade of Guards and 42nd 
Highlanders moved from Givrakla to Varna, the 
79th and 93rd being obliged to wait, as the autho- 
rities were not able to obtain a sufficient number of 
arabas (as the Turkish carts are called) for the 
conveyance of the sick, but- on the 2lst the two 
regiments struck their tents and moved about six 
miles. encampine near a small villace. On the 22nd 
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we again marched six miles, halting for the night 
about three miles from Varna. During this march 
I witnessed a most extraordinary flight of locusts ; 
the whole air was filled with them for miles, these 
destructive insects quite darkening the sky. We 
met two French Hussar regiments, who played 
“God save the Queen.” They were mounted onhorses 
purchased in Bulgaria, and seemed much pleased 
when we cheered them. 

On the 23rd we passed Varna, and encamped about 
five miles from the town, on the south side of the 
bay, where we found Sir Richard England’s Division 
all the regiments having come up from Gallipoli. 
There was also a cavalry camp close to us, consisting 
of the 1st and 6th Dragoons, the 4th and 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, and the 4th Light Dragoons, besides 
a strong force of artilléry, and two companies of 
sappers. 

The harbour was full of men-of-war and trans- 
ports, and as the whole of the British troops were 
ordered in to Varna, it became evident that some- 
thing was in contemplation. .Orders had at last 
been issued, granting permission for the infantry 
regiments to wear the moustache, but beards were 
still forbidden. The “Trafalgar,” I found, was at 
Baltchick, but the “ Agamemnon,” “ Bellerophon,” 
and “Leander,” were in harbour. My brother 
Charles came over to see me from Varira, and I was 
glad to find that both he and my naval brother had 
escaped the cholera. My old friend Charley Keith, 
formerly in the navy, was now in the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and I lunched with lim one day in his 
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Lord Raglan came out to meet us, accompanied by 
General Estcourt (the Adjutant-General of the 
Army), and Colonel Steel (Military Secretary). He 
took off his cocked hat to the Colonel, and said he 
was glad to hear we were all getting better. 

It now began to be rumoured that we were likely 
to pay a visit to Sebastopol, and the spirits of the 
men at once rose wonderfully, a marked improve- 
ment taking place in their health. Intelligence 
arrived that the Austrians had entered the Danubian 
provinces, and that the Russians were all retiring 
behind the Pruth. 

On the 26th my brother Charles, who was now 
encamped close to the village of Galata, and about a 
mile only from the 93rd, dined with me in my tent. 
T had ridden into Varna, and managed to pick up a 
couple of fowls, and purchase, three bottles of wine ; 
also getting a ham and a few other things from a 
merchant-ship which I boarded. My two subs., 
Salisbury Ewart and Sprot, had procured a three- 
dozen cask of ale from a steamer, so we had no 
cause to complain. 

Whilst in camp near Galata the two companies of 
the 98rd which had remained at Varna since June, 
as a guard to Lord Raglan, ‘rejoined headquar- 
ters. A few deaths occurred amongst our men, 
but most of those on the sick-list had regained 
strength. 

About. this time the Quartermaster-General of 
the Army, Lord De Ros, was compelled to resign his 
appointment through illness. He was succeeded by 
Brigadier-General Airey; Major-General Codrington, 
who had shortly before obtained his promotion from 
the Guards, but who had pluckily remained in 
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Turkey, obtaining the command of the vacant 
brigade in the Light Division. : 

Steamers and other vessels continued to arrive 
daily from the Bosphorus, and an immense fleet 
was gradually being collected, the fascines and 
gabions which the troops had so long been employed 
in making being sent on board one of the store- 
ships. ‘ 

More than one council of war had been held, and 
an expedition on a large scale was evidently about 
to take place; but the plans of Lord Raglan and 
Marshal St. Arnaud had very properly been kept 
secret, so its destination could only be guessed. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tnvasion of the Crimea—Affair on the Bulganak—Battle of Alma. 


On the night of the 28th August I was talking in a 
tent about ten p.m. with Gordon and one or two 
others, when who should suddenly make his appear- 
ance, with a lantern inthis hand, but Sir Colin 
Campbell. “Gentlemen,” he said, “ the division is 
to embark to-morrow morning at seven a.m., and I 
want your Colonel.” Our astonishment was great, 
but in camp it does not take long to get ready. At 
four a.m. the Adjutant came to my tent to say that 
the 93rd were to hold hard, but that my company 
was required on fatigue to assist in the embarkation 
of the other regiments, and to bring back their pack 
horses. The brigade of Guards and the other two 
Highland corps all embarked on the 29th, the 
Grenadier Guards in the ‘“‘Simoom,” the Coldstreams 
‘in the ‘* Tonning,” the Scots Fusilicrs in the “ Kan- 
garoo,” the 42nd in the “Emu,” and the 79th in a 
sailing transport called the “Dunbar.” The 28th 
and 44th of England’s Division, and the 2nd battalion 
Rifle Brigade also embarked the same day. 

On the 30th the other six regiments of the Light 
Division all embarked, and by the evening of that 
day the whole of the Royal Artillery were on 
board. 
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On the 31st the 98rd struck tents at four a.m. 
and embarked on board H.M.SS. “ Terrible,” 
which conveyed the regiment to Baltchick Bay, 
where it was transferred to the six sailing transports 
— Her Majesty” (No. 3), “City of Carlisle (No. 
4), “Palmerston” (No. 7), ‘ Edendale” (No. 16), 
“ Arnotdale” (No. 14), and “Caduceus ” (No. 19); 
all the transports being numbered. I had command 
of the portion sent on board the “ Arnotdale,” 
which consisted of my own and part of Dalzell’s 
company, with Lieutenant Sprot, Ensign C. W. 
McDonald, cight sergeants, four pipers, and 141 men. 
There had also been embarked in the same vessel 
one captain, one subaltern, and sixty-seven men of 
the Royal Artillery, with two guns and a howitzer, 
and several horses. ° 

The 4th Foot was also brought to Baltchick Bay 
in the “ Terrible,” and a third regiment would have: 
been sent at the-samo time had not Captain 
McCleverty remonstrated. We were about two 
hours steaming up from Varna, but before we could 
anchor the “Terrible” was surrounded by boats from 
the other men-of-war, and we were transhipped 
with great rapidity. Curiously enough a boat frony. 
the “ Trafalgar” took me off, and my naval brother 
soon after visited me. As soon as I had got my 
men comfortably settled I accompanied him on board 
his ship, and dined with Captain Greville. Colonel 
Ainslie was in the “Caduceus,” and as my 
Cousin Salisbury had charge of a colour, he was 
with him. We left about 100 sick men and the 
whole of our pack-horses at Varna, under the 
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The whole of our six transports had artillery on 
board. 

The Captain of the ‘“ Arnotdale,” a Scotchman 
named Potter, was a very pleasant fellow, as were 
algo the two artillery officers, Barstow and Maxwell; 
and as I had a good stern cabin, I was very 
comfortable. 

On the 1st September I again dined on board 
H.M.S. “Trafalgar,” young Ewart (as my cousin 
was called) accompanying me. On that day seven 
Turkish linc-of-battle ships arrived, with troops on 
board; and on the 2nd several French men-of-war 
joined us at Baltchick, the ‘ Inflexible ” also coming 
into the bay with the 95th on board, which regiment 
was at once distributed amongst some transports. . 
I went on shore in the morning in order to be 
present at- some rocket’ practice under Colonel 
Dacres, R.A., the Gunnery Lieutenant of the 
“Trafalgar” accompanying me. It was still uncer- 
tain when the expedition would sail, but troops 
continued to embark, and our destination was now 
well known, a general order having been issued 
on the 30th August, informing the army that 
_ {the invasion of the Crimea had beon determined 
upon. 

The 3rd, being Sunday, I read prayers on board. 
My naval brother came off and dined with us, and 
took me on board the French Admiral’s three- 
decker, the “ Ville de Paris,” which vessel carried a 
large number of troops. She seemed to be in 
good order, and nothing could exceed the civility 
of the officers. On the night of the 3rd a 
man of the artillery died of fever on board the 
* Arnotdale;” two of my nfien showed premonitory 
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symptoms of cholera, but I at once gave them 
something, and they got better. We had no doctor 
on board. ‘ 

By the 4th the l'rench and Turks were all ready, 
and by the 6th all the British had arrived at 
Baltchick, my engineer brother haying come up 
with stores and tools in the “ Lady Macnaughten,” 
Sir John Burgoyne and General Tylden, R.E., arriv- 
ing in the same vessel. For want of means of trans- 
port the four heavy cavalry regiments had to remain 
at Varna, to the great regret of everybody. The 
French and Turks weighed anchor on the 6th, 
waiting outside the bay. On the 7th all was ready, 
and the expedition sailed. It was a sight that no 
one then present will ever forget. 

The British troops. were iin six long lines, every 
steamer towing two transports. The Light Division 
formed the first line, and was on the left flank, as it 
was to be the first to land. The 1st Division came 
next, then the 2nd Division, then the 3rd _ Division, 
then the 4th Division, and then the cavalry and 
engineer stores, with the siege-trains, medical 
department, &c. The ships of each division had a 


distinguishing flag—the Light, blue and white.*.- 


chequered; the 1st, blue; the 2nd, white; the’8rd, 
red; the 4th, red and white; and the cavalry, red 
and blue. nat 

The 4th Division had only just arrived from 
England, and was under the command of General 
the Hon. Sir George Cathcart. : 

The expedition, conveying about 27,000 British 
troops, 23,000 French, and 8000 Turks, steered, in 
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within seventy miles of that place: the course was 
then changed. Our sailing line-of-battle ships were 
towed by steamers, and the “ Trafalgar” was at 
one time near enough for me to wave my cap to 
my brother. The six lines of steamers and trans- 
ports kept about four cables apart; the “ Emperor,” 
“Tonying” (with the Duke of Cambridge on board), 
“City of London,” “Cyclops,” ‘ Orinoco,” and 
“Simla,” leading their several divisions. The 
~ “ Arnotdale” was towed by the “ Kangaroo;” Sir 
Colin was in the “Emu,” with the 42nd. On the 
9th we anchored out of sight of land, to enable some 
French vessels, who were under sail only, to come 
up; we remained at anchor the following day, 
-which was a Sunday, and the stragglers having 
joined, started again on the 11th. 4 

On the 12th we sighted the Crimea, and I noticed. 
Lord Raglan (who was on board the ‘“ Caradoc” 
steamer) examining the coast with a glass. Two 
more men of the artillery had dicd on board the 
“ Arnotdale,” and my only subaltern, Sprot, was 
very unwell. *The cholera too had again broken out 
in the 93rd on board the “ City of Carlisle,” and 
two sergeants and six more men of the regiment had 
died. My own company was, fortunately, very 
effective, and as we had four pipers on board, we’ 
amused ourselves dancing reels. 

Vhe French and Turks were on our right, men-of- 
war protecting both flanks of the expedition. On 
the 13th, about four p.m., we anchored in Kalamita 
Bay, not far from the town of Eupatoria, which was 
surrounded by windmills; it looked rather a nice 
place, and I could see a mosque.and several minarets. 
Crowds of people were watching us from the shore. 
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The British men-of-war now went off towards 
Sebastopol, as it was just possible that the Russian 
fleet would come out to attack us.. It was a grand 
sight to watch the “ Trafalgar” three-decker as she 
stood away under full sail, with the “ Britannia,” 
“Queen,” and the rest of the large ships, and I 
could not help wishing that the Russians would 
venture out, and that I might see a great naval 
battle. Shortly afterwards a summons was sent to 
Eupatoria, which at once surrendered. 

On Thursday, the 14th September, at daybreak, 
we again started in the direction of Sebastopol, but — 
after going a very short distance, came to an anchor 
close to a long narrow slip of land, and here the 
expedition at once prepared to disembark ; this was . 
a favourable spot, as the shore was flat, and we were 
protected by a large lake, distant only about a couple 
of hundred yards. 

A gun having been fired from the ‘* Agamemnon,” 
the whole of the men-of-war boats at once put off, 
and proceeded to the vessels conveying the Light 
Division, which was quickly disembarked, Sir George 
Brown being one of the first to land. The Ist 
Division speedily followed, and then the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th; the French landitig at a spot some Gis- 
tance to our right. There was no opposition of 
any sort, so we were able to take matters quietly ; 
a Russian officer on horseback was, however, 
observed on a cliff at no great distance, taking 
notes of our procccdings, and a few Cossacks 
were seen. The Light and 1st Divisions were 
speedily pushed to the front, and as we marched — 
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gone on to reconnoitre, had a very narrow escape, 
as he was all but captured by some Cossacks; 
fortunately he was well mounted. The 93rd, who 
had three days’ rations with them, halted on some 
high ground after marching about three miles, a 
village at no great distance being ‘ab once occu- 
‘pied by the Rifles. We landed about 800 bayonets, 
the following officers being with the regiment :— 
Lieut.-Colonel W. B. Ainslie; Majors Banner ‘and 
Leith-Hay; Captains Gordon, Ewart, Macyowan, 
Maxwell, Ross, and Blackett; Lieutenants Dalzell, 
Burroughs, Stewart, Clarke, Stotherd, and Crowe ; 
Ensigns §. Ewart, Wemyss, M‘Donald, and Aber- 
crombie; Lieutenant and Adjutant Dawson, Pay- 
master Blake,«Surgeon Munro, epee uneeae 
Sinclair, Menzies, and Pollard. 

The troops disembarked without tents or Knap. 
sacks, merely faking a few articles done up ina | 
blanket, the great-coat being rolled and slung over 
the shoulder. All I had with me myself was one 
shirt,.a pair of socks, and a towel, which I carried 
as best I could; my haversack contained my rations, 
and Thad a soda-water bottle covered with thick 
cord for water; also a leather case containing a” 
silver cup, which my father had used throughout 
the Peninsular War, and my prismatic compass, 
which I strapped round my waist. 

The first night’s bivouac was anything but a 
pleasant one, as it rained heavily; unfortunately 
‘there was not a tree or bush of any sort; so 
shelter there was none. The Duke of Cambridge 
managed, I believe, to procure a cart, under which 
he sat. I walked about as long as I could, and 
then was so tired, that in spite of the rain I lay 
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down and fell asleep. We had plenty of pickets 
out, but the enemy did not disturb us in any way.. 


The 15th was occupied in landing cavalry and ; 


artillery, an operation much impeded by a heavy 
swell, so much so in fact, that it was not completed 
till. the following day. | 

On the 16th I was ordered down to the beach 
with a party of the 93rd, to assist in landing the 
tents, Lord Raglan having decided to brimg them all 
on shore, Some arabas had been procured from the 
Tartars, and we got them up to the front. As 
soon as they were pitched, the troops were able 


to make themselves a little more comfortable. : 


Luckily I had just time, whilst on the beach, to 
go on board the “Trafalgar,” where I got a 
supply of eatables, and a small bottle of rum to 
nullify the effects of the rain. On the night of the 
16th I determined, if possible, to make up for the 
discomfort of the two previous nights, so lay 
down in my tent wrapped up in my great-coat; 
scarcely, however, had I fallen asleep, when I 
was awoke by some one striking heavy blows on 
the canvas, -and on jumping up, heard shouts 
that the Russians were upon-us. I naturally rushed 
out, and found the whole regiment rapidly turning 
out. We were under arms almost in a moment, but 
‘ afger waiting patiently for some time, found that it 
was a false alarm. It was caused, I believe, .by 
some zealous staff-officer galloping wildly through 
* the camp in the middle of the night. 

On the 17th the “ Himalaya” was despatched to 
the Bosphorus for the Scots Greys, and other 
steamers were sent off to Varna for the rest of the 
heavy cavalry. On the 18th Lord Raglan decided 
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that the whole of the tents should be agen n sent on 
board ‘ship. 

On the 19th the allied army commenced its march. 
We had landed eight miles south of Hupatoria, and 
were distant, as far as we could make out, about 
twenty-seven miles from Sebastopol, but before we 
could reach that place, a strong position occupied in 
force by the enemy would have to be stormed. The 
French and Turks were nearest to the sea, their 
right flank being protected by the men-of-war, who 
steamed gradually along the coast; the British 
therefore occupied the post of honour. As we con- 

_ tinued our advance the.enémy set on fire the villages 
through which we were likely to pass. A march of 
afew miles brought us to a small river called the 
Bulganak,’ and shortly afterwards we had our first 
brush with the Russians. The cavalry had gone on 
in front, under Lord Cardigan, who upon perceiving 
a body of Cossacks threw out some skirmishers, 
the enemy at once doing the same. “ After exchanging 
a few shots, a much larger force of Russian cavalry 
made its appearance. The British infantry and 
artillery were at this time some distance behind. 
Presently the Russians suddenly unmasking one or 
two guns concealed behind their cavalry, opened fire, 
and knocked over a few of our Light Dragoons. 
Luckily, Maude’s troop of Horse Artillery was at 
hand, and it at once replied to the Russian guns, 
the practice being so rapid and correct that the 
enemy quickly retired. Our infantry soon after 
camé up, and after proceeding a short distance 
received orders to bivouac for the night. J heard 
afterwards that a sergeant, of either the 11th 
Hussars, or 13th Light Dragoons had lost a*eg. 
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There is nothing I think so striking as the 
bivouac of a large army, the watch-fires lighting 
up the country for miles. On this particular 
night it had a strange interest, for we could see 
the Russian fires in the distance, and knew perfectly 
well that a general action would bo fought on the 
following day. As we sat round our fires and 
talked together, we could not help feeling the possi- 
bility that this might be our last mecting, and I well 
remember going up and shaking hands with an 
officer with whom I had not been on the most 
friendly terms. Our thoughts, too, naturally reverted 
to those at home, and to bygone days. Many, na 
doubt, on that night prayed earnestly for forgive- 
ness for past’ sins, and made their peace with 
God. 

Before lying down for the night in my kilt I 
received a visit from the Colonel, who informed me 
that as I was without a subaltern (my lieutenant 
having been left sick on board ship, and my ensign 
being with the colours), he would send me one from 
some company that had two. I thanked him, and 
begged hard that.I might have Abercrombie, the 
captain of his company having a lieutenant also. 
Macgowan, however, refused to part with him, and 
it was finally decided that I should have Ensign 
C. W. McDonald, for whom also I had a great 
regard, 

The 20th September broke at last, and we pre- 
pared for the fight. I had myself knelt down, and 
humbly asked the Almighty to pardon all the wrong 
that I had done, and to protect me. throughout the 
dangers of the battle then shortly to commence. I 
félt that I could do no more, and set about looking 
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after my men, with the determination to do my 
duty to the best of my ability. 

The advance of the allied army was a grand spec- 
tacle, extending as it did-for a distance of four or 
five miles from the sea. As we approached towards 
the Alma, the great strength of the Russian position 
became evident, and I could distinctly see two 
earthworks, which I knew must be armed with 
guns—one in the centre, and one on the extreme 
right of the enemy, who were posted on a high and, 
in some places, very steep range of hills on the 
opposite side of the river. They had certainly made 
good choice of their ground, and I found afterwards 
that they had carefully marked out with stakes the 
ranges of their cannon. 

T imagine that the intention of St. Arnaud and 
Lord Raglan was for the French to storm first, 
under cover of the fire from the men-of-war; and 
then, after the Russian left flank -had been turned, 
for the British to advance. This seemed, at the 
time, the most sensible plan of action. 

As an infantry officer in command of a company, 
T could naturally only see a portion of’ the battle, 
and must refer those who wish to read a full ac- 
count of it, to Kinglake’s marvellously correct and 
intensely interesting description, or to the published 
letters of the observant correspondent of the Times, 
both of whom were present on horseback at Alma. 

The action was commenced, as I had anticipated, 
by the French, some steamers at the same time 
shelling the Russians; and about one o’clock I 
could observe their skirmishers endeavouring to 
climb the heights, which opposite to the French 
were very steep. The Russians replied with a 
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heavy fire, but Ifancy the shot and shell from thé 
men-of-war must soon have disorganized them on 
their extreme left. 

The advance of the British was covered by the 
2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, the light cavalry guard- 
ing the exposed flank. The Guards and High- 
landers had commenced their march in columns; 
but on getting near to the Alma, the division was 
deployed into line, the Light Division being in our 
front. As our riflemen commenced to open fire, the 
Russians, by way of annoying us and creating con- 
fusion, set fire to a large village immediately in our 
front, and on the British side of the river. Lord Rag- 
lan had waited, I think, for the result of the French 
attack; but as there was some delay in turning the 
Russian left flank, he doubtless became impatient, 
and probably not wishing our allies to get all the 
credit, gave at last the order for the Light Division 
to attack. 

The Highlanders in the meantime remained halted 
in line, an occasional round shot paying us a visit; 
one fell close to Colonel Ainslie’s horse, and another 
passed right through my company; this last one 
came bounding along, and I made signs to my men 
to allow it a free passage. We got the order to 
advance at last, and then to lie down in a vineyard 
where there was some protection behind a small 
wall, The grapes were ripe and most delicious, so 
I made a regular feast. 

All this time, whilst we were so pleasantly enjoy- 
ing ourselves, the Light Division was engaged in an 
attempt to storm the great Russian earthwork in 
the centre of the enemy’s position; Pennefather’s 
brigade of the 2nd Division, consisting of the 30th, 


7 
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55th, and 95th, attacking at the same time on their 
right. The fire of the Russian guns, assisted as it was 
by musketry, was so terrific that the attack unfor- 
tunately failed; the losses of Codrington’s brigade, 
consisting of the 7th, 23rd, and 38rd, and also of 
the 19th, which was the right regiment of Buller’s 
brigade, being fearful. Pennefather’s brigade also 
suffered heavily. 

And now came our turn. Lord Raglan had made 
up his mind to get the earthwork, and the Ist 
Division was ordered to storm. Up we all jumped 
in an instant, and Guards and Highlanders went at 
the river. At the spot where my own company 
crossed, the water was tolerably deep, and came up 
to about my breast; however, I was soon over, and 
giving my kilt a shake, got my men rapidly re- 
formed. The regiment then advanced, as before, 
in line; but the Russians had now got their eyes 
upon us, and at once opened fire, the guns from the 
carthwork on their extreme right cressing with a 
heavy musketry fire from the regiments who were 
lining the heights opposite to us. One shell 
knocked over three or four of the light company 
under Gordon, which was next to my own; but on 
we went rapidly to the front. A Russian rifle 
regiment was one of those firmg at us, and poor 
Abercrombie, who was a few paces to my right, was 
shot through the heart, one of my own sergeants 
being about the same time shot through the body, 
and one of my corporals, a fine young lad, in the 
stomach. The whistling of the balls was something 
wonderful; one broke the scabbard of my claymore ; 
and MacGowan, who commanded the company on 
my right, got a ball through his kilt. Had we 
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paused, we should have suffered a heavy loss; but 
nothing could exceed the impetuosity of our men, 
and on we dashed, getting at last a little shelter 
as we ascended the hill, Jt was tolerably steep, 
but we at last reached the summit, and then for the 
first time got a close look at the Russians, who were 
in column. We at once opened fire, the men firing 
‘by files as they advanced. On getting nearer, the 
front company of the Russian regiment opposite to 
us, a very large one, brought down their bayonets, 
and I thought were about to charge us; but on our 
giving a cheer, they at once faced about and retired. 
Just as I was encouraging my men to follow them, 
waving my claymore over my head, up galloped Sir 
Colin; “Halt, ninety-third ! halt!” he shouted in his 
loudest tones, and we were all at once stopped in our 
career. It was perhaps as well that he did so, as the 
whole of the Russian cavalry were on the Russian 
right, and at no great distance from us, I had 
noticed them directly we had ascended the heights, 
and looked behind for our own cavalry, but they 
were, unluckily, not over the river. Lord Raglan 
had, I believe, sent a staff-officer with an order for 
the cavalry to cross by the bridge; and if this had 
been done, they would have come up at the proper 
time. Unfortunately Lord Cardigan had com- 
menced crossing at a ford, which caused some 
delay. As many of our men had been knocked 
over by the time I first saw the Russian Hussars 
and Cossacks, and as many others were blown, 
and the regiment hardly in a fit state for form- 


ing a 2 regimental square, I had called out to my 
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as on the infantry. No charge was, however, made 
upon us, as it ought to have been, and presently the 
whole of the Russian cavalry moved off. The Harl 
of Cardigan rode up at this moment close to where 
T was, and I'saw him turn round and look anxiously 
~ behind for his brigade, As soon as it had all crossed 
. the Alma, he followed the Russians; but it was too 
_ late] When at, Simpheropol in 1856, after peace had 
. been made, I fell in with a Russian Hussar officer, 
who told me he had been with his regiment at Alma, 
Tat once asked him why the Russian cavalry had 
not charged the Highlanders. He replied, “‘ Ah, we 
saw you distinctly, and ought of course to have 
charged; but an aide-de-camp of Prince Menschi- 
koff, who was galloping towards us, and who we 
quite thought was bringing us an order to do so, 
brought instructions for the cavalry to retire.” 
Directly we had been halted the regiment was got 
into a proper line, and I had time to look about. 
Close to my feet lay a fine-looking Russian officer, 
* with several medals on his breast, and hig drawn 
sword in his hand. He was, I believe, the Colonel * 
of the Russian infantry regiment I have alluded to, 
and no doubt he was encouraging his men to charge’ 
us when he was killed. At a short distance from 
him the ground was strewed with Russian dead and 
wounded ; and I soon distributed the rum I had in 
my bottle amongst a few of the latter, who seemed 
very thankful, but who looked a little frightened 
when I first approached them, no doubt taking the 
Highlanders for savages. As Sir Colin was anxious 
to ascertain the name of the Russian officer, search 
was made in his coat for letters, and some were 
found, which I trust were afterwards forwarded, 
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together with his medals, to his relatives, with~an 
account of his gallant conduct. He'had fallen with 
his face toward his foes, and must have been well ' 
in advance of his men. “ . 

Whilst the 93rd were advancing, the three bat- 
talions of Guards had stormed and captured the’ - 
large earth-work battery; the 42nd Royal High- ° 
landers, commanded by Colonel Duncan Cameron, 
storming the heights on their left. The 79th Came- 
ron Highlanders, under Colonel Douglas, were on 
the left of the 98rd, and came up soon after them, 
having fortunately only about eight or nine men 
knocked over. The 98rd had fifty-two killed and 
wounded, and the 42nd about forty. Sir Colin, whé 
led on his brigade with great gallantry, had his 
horse killed; and that ridden by our adjutant, Lieu- 
_ tenant Dawson, was struck by a ball in the shoulder. . 
Our greatest loss was poor Abercrombie, who was 
buried on the field of battle. At five o’clock the 
fight was over, and the heights of Alma in possession 
of the allies. The Russians retreated most rapidly, 
“put managed to carry off all their guns except three. 
Had our four heavy cavalry regiments been with us, 
in addition to the Light Cavalry Brigade, we should 
doubtless have captured several guns and taken 
many prisoners. It was a great pity that they had 
been left at Varna. . 

The brigade of Guards suffered a very heavy loss, 
the Scots Fusilier Guards alone having ten officers 
and about 170 men killed or wounded. The Grena- 
diers were commanded by Colonel the Hon. F. G. 
Hood, the Coldstream by Colonel the Hon. G. F. 
Upton, and the Scots Fusiliers by Colonel Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Bart. 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was 
in-the thick of the fight, and I was delighted to see 
him safe and well when it was all over. 

In the Light Division, the 23rd Fusiliers had 
their Lieut.-Colonel (Chester), three captains, and 
four lieutenants killed, and five other officers 

wounded. -, 

In the 2nd Division, the 95th had no less than six 
officers killed and eleven wounded. 

The 8rd Division, which was in support of the 
2nd, had only one man killed and a few wounded ; 
and the 4th Division, which was in reserve, and some 
distance to the rear of the 1st Division, had only two 
hit. 

The total loss of the British in killed and wounded 
was about 2000, and that of the French about 1000, 

The Turks, who were in rear of the French, were 
not engaged. 

The Russian regiments immediately opposed to 
the 93rd were the 31st and 32nd, those numbers 
being on the helmets of the killed and wounded 
lying on the ground. Many of the men were very 
big fellows. 

‘ "Tdid not see Lord Raglan during the battle, as 
he was some distance to our right. My Engineer 
brother rode near him the greater part of the day, 
and fortunately escaped being hit. The large earth- 
work stormed by the Guards had regularly-formed 
embrasures, and contained thirteen or fourteen guns. 
"The smaller one on the extreme right of the Russians, 
and which fired at the Highland brigade, had four 
embrasures, two pivot guns being mounted there 
also. A Russian general, who was taken prisoner, 
stated that their infantry would not stand firm after 
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they caught sight of the bare legs and waving 
plumes of the Highlanders. 

The following is a list of the officers killed and ; 
wounded at the Battle of Alma:— > 


General Staf.—Major E. Wellesley, A.Q.M.G., killed. Lieu- 
tenant T. Leslie, Royal Horse Guards (orderly officer to Lord 
Raglan), wounded severely ; Captain IT. E, Wearg,.50th Regiment, 
D,A.A.G., wounded severely, 


. 


Finst Division. 


Stag.—Captain H. W. Cust, Coldstream Guards (A.D.C. to 
Major-General Bentinck), killed. 

Grenadier Guards.—Lieut.-Colonel Hon. H. Percy, wounded 
slightly ; Lieutenant R. Hamilton, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant 
J. M. Burgoyne, wounded slightly. 

Coldstream Guards.—Lieutenant C. Baring, wounded severely. 

Scots Fusilier Guards,—Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Dalrymple, 
wounded slightly ; Lieut.-Colonel C, A. Berkeley, wounded severely ; 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Haygarth, wounded severely ; Lieut.-Colonel H. 
P. Hepburn, wounded severely ; Captain Lord Chewton, wounded 
severely ; Captain J. D. Astley, wounded severely ; Captain W, 
G. Bulwer, wounded severely ; Captain 1D. F, Buckley, wounded 
severely ; Captain R, Gipps, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant Lord 
Ennismore, wounded severely; Lieutenant Hon, H. Annesley, 
wounded severely. 

93rd Highlanders—Lieutenant R. Abercrombie, killed, 


Srconp Division. 


Staf.—Lieut.-General Sir De Lacy Evans, severe contusion ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. P. E. Herbert, A.Q.M.G., severe contusion ; 
Captain Thompson, D.A.Q.M.G., contusion; Captain A. M. 
MeDonald, 92nd Highlanders, A.D.C., wounded severely ; Ensign 
St. Clair, 21st Fusiliers, Interpreter, shot through right arm, 

30th Regiment.—Lieutenant F, Luxmore, killed; Captain T. 
H. Pakenham, wounded severely; Captain G. Dickson, wounded 
severcly ; Captain A. W. Conolly, wounded slightly ; Lieut. and 
Adjutant M. Walker, wounded slightly. 

55th Regiment.—Brevet-Major J. B. Rose, killed ; Captain J. 
G, Schaw, killed ; Major F. A. Whimper, wounded dangerously ; 
Brevet-Major J. Coats, wounded severely ;, Lieutenant G. E, 
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Bissett, wounded severely ; Lieutenant E, Armstrong, wounded 
severely ; Lieut. and Adjutant J. Warren, wounded slightly. 

47th Regiment.—Lieutenant T. Woolocombe, wounded severely ; 
Lieutenant N. G. Philips, wounded severely ; Lieutenant J. C. 
Maycock, wounded slightly. 

95th Regiment,—Lieut.-Colonel W. Smith, wounded severely ; 
Captain G. J. Dowdall, killed ; Captain J. G. Eddington, killed ; | 
Lieutenant E. W. Eddington, killed ; Lieutenant R. G. Polhill, 
killed ; Lieut, and Adjutant J. C. Kingsley, killed ; Lieutenant 
‘W. L. Braybrooke (Ceylon ‘Rifles), attached to 95th, killed ; 
Majot H. Hume, contusion; Brevet-Major A. T. Heyland, very 
severely wounded (arm amputated) ; Captain V. Wing, wounded ; 
Captain J. W. Sargent, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant A. Mac- 
donald, contusion ; Lieutonant R. Gerard, contusion ; Ensign W. 
Braybrook, wounded; Ensign J. H. Brooke, wounded in two places ; 
Ensign B. C. Boothby, very severely wounded (foot amputated) ; 
Ensign E, Bazalgette, wounded ; Surgeon A. Gordon, contusion. 


Tarp Division. 


4th Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Cobbe, wounded slightly ; 
Captain G. L. Thomson, wounded slightly. 


Liest Division. 


7th Royal Fusilicrs.—Captain Hon. W. Monk, killed ; Captain 
C. L. Hare, wounded severely ; Captain C. E. Watson, wounded 
severely ; Captain W. H. D. Fitzgerald, wounded severely ; Lieu- 
tenant D. Persse, wounded severely ; Lieutenant F. E. Appleyard, 
wounded slightly; Lieutenant P. G. Coney, wounded severely ; 
Lieutenant Hon. A. G. H. Crofton, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant 
G. W. W. Carpenter, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant H. M. Jones, 
wounded severely. 

23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Chester, 
killed ; Captain A. W. W. Wynn, killed ; Captain F. E. Evans, 
killed ; Captain J. C. Conolly, killed ; Lieutenant F. P. Radcliffe, 
killed ; Lieutenant Sir W. Young, Bart, killed ; Second Lieutenant 
H. Anstruther, killed ; Second Lieutenant J. H. Butler, killed ; 
Captain W. P. Campbell, wounded severely: Captain E. C. 
Hopton, wounded slightly; Lieutenant H. Bathurst, wounded 
severely ; Lieutenant F, Sayer, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant and 
Acting Adjutant, A. Applewhaite, wounded severely. 

33rd Regiment.—Major T. B. Gough, wounded severely ; Captain 
H. C. Fitzgerald, wounded slightly; Lieutenant F. Du Pre 
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Montagu, killed; Lieutenant A. B. Wallis, wounded severely ; 
Lieutenant W. ’s. Worthington, very severely wounded (leg 
amputated) ; Ensign C. M. Siree, wounded severely ; Ensign J. J. 
Greenwood, wounded slightly. 

19th Regiment.—Lieutenant and Adjutant A. Cardew, killed ¢ 
Ensign C. D. Stockwell, killed; Lieut-Colohel R. Saunders, 
wounded severely; Major H. & MeCtee, wounded slightly ; Captain 
R. Warden, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant R. Wardlaw, wounded 
severely ; Lieutenant L. D. Currie, wounded severely. 

88th Connaught Rangers.—Quartermaster T. Mg, wounded 
slightly. be 

Rifle Brigade (2nd Battalion). —Captain Earl of Errol, wounded 
in hand. 


Roya ARTILLERY, 


Captain A. Dew, killed ; Lieutenant A Walsham, killed 3 Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Cockerell, killed. 


RoyaL Encinners. 
Lieutenant H. Teesdale, wounded severely. 


The following is the official return of casualties :-— 


13th Light Dragoons.—1 horse wounded. 

Royal Artillery.—3 officers, 9 rank and file, 26 horses, killed; 
1 sergeant, 20 rank and file, wounded, * 

Royal Engineers,—1 officer, wounded. 

General Staff.—2 officers, wounded. 


Frist Division. 


Grenadier Guards,—10 rank and file, killed; 3 ie 3 
sergeants, 113 rank and file, wounded. 

Coldstream Guards.—1 officer, killed ; 1 officer, 27 rank ou 
file, wounded. 

Scots Fusilier Guards.—3 sergeants, 17 rank and file, killed ; 
11 officers, 13 sergeants, 1 drummer, 137 rank and file, wounded ; 
i rank and file, missing. 

42nd Royal Highlanders-—65 rank and file, killed ; 2 sergeants, 
30 rank and file, wounded. 

79th Cameron Highlunders—2 rank and file, killed; 7 rank 
and file, wounded. 
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93rd Sutherlund Highlanders.—1 officer, 7 rank and file, killed ; 
3 sergeants, 41 rank and file, wounded. 
Total.—2 officers, 3 sergeants, 41 rank and file, killed ; 16 
officers, 21 sergeants, ] drummer, 354 rank and file, wounded ; 1 
“rank and file, missing. 


Seconp Division. 

Stuf.—5 officers, wounded. 

30th Regiment.—1 officer, 11 rank and file, killed ; 4 officers, 2 
sergeants, 1 drummer, 60 rank and file, wounded. 

55th Regiment.—2 officers, 1 sergeant, 10 rank and file, killed ; 
6 officers, 4 sergeants, 92 rank and file, wounded. 

95th Regiment.—6 officers, 3 sergeants, 42 rank and file, killed ; 
11 officers, 12 sergeants, 1 drummer, 115 rank and file, wounded ; 
3 rank and file, missing. : 

41st (The Welsh) Regiment.—4 rank and file, killed; 1 sergeant, - 
22 rank and file, wounded. A ; 

47th Reyiment.—1 sergeant, 3 rank and file, killed ; 3. officers, 
4 sergeants, 1 drummer, 56 rank and file, wounded. 

49th Regiment.—1 sergeant, 1 rank and filo, killed ; 2 sergeants, 
1 drummer, 10 rank and file, wounded. ‘ 

Total.—9 officers, 6 sergeants, 71 rank and file, killed ; 29 
officers, 25 sergeants, 4 drummers, 355 rank and file, wounded ; 
3 rank and filo, missing. 7 

Tairp Division. 

4th (King’s Own) Regiment —2 officers, 8 rank and file, 
wounded. 

44% Regiment.—1 renk and file, killed; 7 rank and file, 
wounded. - 

Total—1_ yank and file, killed ; 2 officers, 15 rank and file, 
wounded, ~ " . 

Fourtr Division. 


21st Royal North: British Fusiliers,—1 rank and file, killed. 
Rifle Brigade (\st Battalion),—1 rank and file, wounded. 
Total. <1 rank and file, killed ; 1 rank and file, wounded, 


Licut Diviston. 


7th Royal Fusiliers.—1 officer, 2 sergeants, 38 rank and file, 
killed ; 11 officers, 16 sergeants, 1 drummer, 151 rank and file, 


qT otal Losses. 2 39 


39 rank and file, killed ; 5 officers, 9 sergeants, 4 drummers, 139 
rank and file, wounded ; 2 drummers, missing. 
33rd Regiment.—1 officer, 3 sergeants, 52 rank and file, killed ; 
6 officers, 16 sergeants, 2 drummers, 159 rank and file, wounded, 
19th Regiment.—2 officers, 1 druntmer, 38 rank and file, killed ; : 
5 officers, 4 sergeants, 2 drummers, 168 rank and file, wounded ; 6 
rank and file, missing. 
771th Regiment-3 rank and file, killed; 17 rank and file, 
wounded, 
88th Connaught Rangers—4 rink and file, killed ; 1 officer, 2 
sergeants, 14 rank and file, wounded. : 
Rifle Brigade (2nd Battalion),—2 sergeants, 9 rénk and file, 
killed ; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 3 drmmmers, 34 rank and file, 
wounded. 
“  fotal.—12 officers, 10 sergeants, 2 drummers, 183 rank and 
* file, killed ; 29 officers, 48 sergeants, 12 drummers, 682 rank and 
file, wounded ; 2 drummers, 9 rank and file, missing. 


Grand Total.--26 officers, 19 sergeants, 2 drummers, 306 rank 
and file, 26 horses, killed ; 76 officers, 95 sergeants, 17 drummers, 
1427 rank and file, wounded; 2 drummers, 16 rank and file, 
missing. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


The-Flank march—Affair at Mackenzie's. Farm—Capture of Bala- 
_ klava—Appointed to the Staff—First look at Sebastopol— 
Preparations for the siege—Death of Marshal St. Arnaud, 


Arter the roll had been called, the 1st Division was 
again ordered to advance, and having marched 
about a mile and a half, we halted and bivouacked . 
for the night. It was very cold, but we soon lit 
some fires, and talked over the incidents ‘of thé day. 
Several of the men had narrow escapes—Corporal 
Campbell, of my own company, having had his 
. water-bottle shot right through witha bullet, Some 
tea was soon made in one of the tin canteens, and 
this with a piece of biscuit was all I could get. 
However I was perfectly satisfied in being alive and 
well, and we were naturally all in high spirits at the 
victory we had gained, expecting to be in Sebastopol 
in a few days. I lay down at last in my kilt, and, 
although I had neither tent nor blanket, soon fell 
asleep, - . 

On the following morning I got permission to 
visit our wounded, and found them in a house on 
the other side of the Alma, crossing this time by the 
bridge. It was a terrible sight, some of the wounds 
being of a fearful nature. A sergeant, who had 
been shot in the stomach, was in great agony, and 
died shortly afterwards. All the doctors were of - 
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“course very busy. I visited my brother Charles, 


and was delighted to find him all right. On getting 
back to my regiment I was ordered off to the field 
of battle with a large party of men, for the purpose. 
of collecting the Russian dead and wounded; a sad 
duty, for they lay, about in immense dima bere: One 
unfortunate man had some of his brains changing 
out, and yet he was still alive, and ‘kept grasping at 
the ground with his hands. Many of the wounds 
were awful, but we did all we could to comfort the 
poor fellows, and sent them off to the ships as fast 
as we could, sailors with litters having been brought ° 
up froin the beach. Most of the Russians were tall, 
good-looking fellows, with blué eyes and light hair. 
One young lad interested me very much; he was 


¥ 


" badly wounded in the leg, and though dressed as a 


private, ‘was evidently, from his appearaneé and 


“manner,-of good family. He did not, however, 


speak French or English, so I could not ascertain 
anything about him. The Russian dead, of whom 
there must have been over 1000, were buried so 
many at a time in large holes. Constant fatigue 
parties had to be at work, for although it would 
have been better, could the British and French troops 
have pushed on, the day after the battle, the calls of 
humanity forbade them to desert the wounded, or 
leave the dead unburied. My naval brother came 
on shore from the “ Trafalgar” on the 21st, and we 
were very glad to meet again. He told me that he 
had watched the progress of the battle frém the 
maintop, and, faving a good telescopg, saw every- 
thing tolerably well. We were all greatly amused 
about this time by seeing Sir Colin Campbell appear 
on parade in a feather bonnet instead of his cocked * 
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hat. He was so delighted with his Highlanders on 
the 20th, that when the battle’ was over he asked 
Lord Raglan’s permission to wear a Highland bon- 
net, of which there were now plenty to spare, and 
had a hackle made partly red and partly white— 
the 42nd wearing red hackles, the 79th and 98rd 
white. re 8 

By the night of the 22nd the British and French 
wounded had all been sent on board ship, the dead 
too had all been buried; butalthough great numbers 
of the Russian wounded had been embarked, several 
hundred still remained collected together not far 
from the bridge. Their wounds had been attended 


‘to, but it had not been found possible to send them 
off to the ships; and both the French and Bnglish 


commanders considered that it would be most unwise 
to delay any longer advancing upon Sebastopol. It 
was very distressing to be obliged to leave these 
poor fellows, but it was thought at the time that 
help would be sent to them from Eupatoria or else- 
where. Dr. Thomson was left in charge, and on 
the morning of the 23rd the army again moved 
forward. General Tylden, of the Royal Engineers, 
died of cholera during the two days’ halt, that 
dreadful scourge still following us, and carrying 
off many men. He was buried in.his cloak under a 
tree. After marching a few miles without seeing 
an enemy of any sort we crossed the river Katcha, 
and halted for the night. 

On the following morning the 37th Regiment 
landed at the mouth of the Katcha, and joined the 
British army; the French receiving strong rein- 
forcements. We marched onthe 24th as far as the 


_ iver Belbek, halting for the night only four miles 
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from Sebastopol, but still without seeing anything 
of the Russians, though we heard that there wag a 
force not far off. 

There was a strong position on tlfe river Katcha, 
but the Russians had elearly seen enough of us for 
the present; and, from all we heard, they had - 
retreated as hard as they could go. 

After crossing the river the country became much 
more cheerful-looking, and we passed many villas 
and gardens. The former were quite deserted, and, 
as furniture was strewed about in all directions, the 
Cossacks or others must have been plundering to a. 
great extent ; indeed it was quite sad to see the” 
destruction that had been committed. ge 

But for the utter discomfiture of the enemy, they 
would no doubt have made a stand at the Belbek, as 
we came here upon the main road from Simpheropol 
to Sebastopol, and it was in their power to take up 
a good military position, the ground being high. 

At the Belbek we were surrounded by woods, and 
a night alarm took place. A few rounds were fired 
by the pickets, and I fancy one or two Cossacks 
must have made their appearance. 

On the morning of the 25th Lord Raglan pro- 
ceeded to the front, accompanied by Sir John 
Burgoyne and other officers, for the purpose of 
reconnoitring Sebastopol, my brother in the Engi- 
neers being of the party. They found that’ on 
the north side there was a strong redoubt, besides 
other forts, and that strong batteries had been pre- 
pared for our reception. Feeling, I suppose, that 
this fort would be a hard nut to crack, and that 
even when we had obtained possession of it, we 
should still not have got Sebastopol, which was on 
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the opposite side of the harbour, Sir John advised 
Lord Raglan to march through the woods to 
Balaklava, where we should be again in communica- 
tion with the fleet, and from which place the army 
could advance to attack the, comparatively speaking, 
undefended side of the town. His lordship, having 
been persuaded by his Chief Engineer, issued orders 
for the troops to commence their flank march. It 
was late when we started, but I forget the precise 
hour. Just as we were about to move off the Scots 
Greys, who had been brought up by the “ Himalaya ”’ 
from the Bosphorus, and landed, galloped by to 
the front, to our great delight. They looked 
superb, and I imagine astonished our allies not a 
little. 

We had not gone far when we entered a wood, 
and, in a short time, regiments, and even brigades” 
and divisions, got mixed up in an indescribable 
manner. I began to feel excessively angry, the 
confusion was so great; it seemed, in fact, as if 
everybody was to advance upon Sebastopol as best 
they could. We, however, at last emerged from the 
wood upon a sort of road, and as the soldiers of 
the various regiments made their appearance, regi- 
ments and brigades were reformed. Most thankful 
was I when we were again in some sort ‘of order. 
In the mean time Lord Raglan and the staff had 
ridden along this very road, coming suddenly, to 
their great amazement, upon a portion of the Russian 
army. Fortunately the British cocked hats were 
not perceived, and they were able to remain in con- 
cealment until some artillery and cavalry had come 
up, and also, I believe, the Rifles. Fire was then 
opened upon the Russians, who. were so astonished 
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that they at once made off; and by this time our 
army was getting into proper formation. 

It turned out that on this very morning the 
Russian General had also decided to make a flank 
march, so as to get in our rear, for the purpose of 
waiting for reinforcements. The two armies, there- 
fore, actually crossed each other. Had we started 
an hour or two sooner we should have come upon 
the main body of the Russian army ; but, as it was, 
we only tumbled upon their rear-guard. It was 
very unfortunate that we had no spies to inform us 
of the intended march of the Russians, as by march- 
ing very early we should just have caught then 
nicely, as they came up the road to Mackenzie’s 
Farm. Perhaps they too would have been glad to — 
meet us as we came out of that wood. 

The cavalry captured a large amount of baggage 
and a few prisoners, and I noticed a very nice car- 
riage drawn by two black horses. The troops, I 
believe, were allowed to take what they liked, and I 
saw numbers of Russian Hussar jackets lying about, 
with various other articles. 

After a great deal of laughing at the day’s pro- 
ceedings, the British commenced to descend the 
heights by the road which leads from Mackenzie’s 
Farm ; heights which for many a long day after we 
would gladly have ascended if we could, but which 
were soon to be strongly defended. Indeed, 
although the laughter was on our side that day, I 
think now that the Russians decidedly had the best 
of it, and reaped far greater advantages from their 
flank march than we did from ours. It migut cer- 
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before the panic caused by our victory at the Alma 
had subsided, and before the fortifications had been 
strengthened, and the garrison reinforced, we should 
undoubtedly have captured it. However, every one 
can be wise AFrerwarps, the difficulty is to be wise 
BEFORE. 

It was ten o’clock on the night of the 25th, and 
quite dark, when the 93rd crossed the bridge over 
the Tchernaya, and received orders to bivouac. 
Fires were soon lit, and the whole country round 
was quickly blazing in all directions. Lord Raglan 
put up in a small house close to us. It was just at 
this spot that a great battle afterwards took place, 
in the month of August, 1855, between the Russians 
and French, who were assisted by the Sardinians. 
The ground being in a very filthy state I passed but 
an uncomfortable night. Fortunately we had now 
fine weather, so the absence of ouritents was not a 
matter of much consequence. 

On the 26th the army advanced upon Balaklava, 
a small place, close to a tiny harbour or inlet, shut 
in by very steep hills. There was an old Genoese 
castle, near which the Russians had a battery, but 
there were no other defences. As Lord Raglan, 
accompanied by General Airey, Colonel Steel, and 
the rest of the headquarter staff, was about to enter 
the town, three or four shells were suddenly sent 
right at them. Skirmishers were at once ordered 
to the front, and one or two regiments commenced 
to ascend the hills which overlooked the harbour. 
At this moment, however, heavy firing was heard 
from the fleet, which turned out to be the “ Aga- 
memnon” shelling the castle. The Russian Com- 
mandant, who had only a garrison of about 100 
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men, now thought that he had done enough for the 

honour of his country, and surrendered. Lord | 
Raglan then entered the place, and took up his 

quarters at the Commandant’s house, the 98rd 

receiving orders to bivouac close to the village of 

Kadekoi, and only a short distance from Balaklava. 

Not long afterwards the “ Agamemnon” entered the 

harbour and anchored, Sir Edmund Lyons landing 

immediately. So far everything had prospered, and 

we had now only to walk into Sebastopol. 

The same afternoon I received a message from 
Colonel Ainslie, to the effect that Lord Raglan 
wished to-see me directly. I at once proceeded to 
Balaklava, finding his lordship with little difficulty, 
the town being so small. He was in a comfortable- 
looking room with the Duke of Cambridge, Sir 
George Brown, the Russian Commandant, and some 
Russian ladies. Colonel Steel took me up to him, 
and he then, in the kindest possible manner, told me 
that as he understood I was acquainted with military 
surveying, he had appointed me to the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, desiring me to report myself 
immediately to General Airey. I was put in orders 
the same night, but there was still an impediment 
to my becoming an efficient staff-officer, I had no 
trousers. Generals Airey and Estcourt laughed ° 

_ heartily when I told them, but fortunately my 
brother Charles was at hand, and J was able to 
borrow from him a second pair which he had carried 
on one of the Engineer carts. Stanton, of the 
Engineers, most good-naturedly lent me a spare blue . 
frock coat which he happened to have, and poor . 
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claymore, and I was transformed into a Deputy- 
Assistant-Quarter-Master-General, minus a cocked 
hat, with an addition of 9s. 6d. a day to my pay. 
On the morning of the 27th I was ordered to 
accompany General Airey to the front, a horse 
belonging to one of our cavalry regiments being 
placed at my disposal. We rode forward -with a 
troop of Horse Artillery, and a body of the 8th and 
11th Hussars, and proceeded to reconnoitre Sebas- 
topol. After we had gone about three miles we saw 
some Cossacks, and halted. Lord Raglan then 
came up with the rest of the staff, and the 3rd and © 
4th Divisions were ordered up to the front, together 
with the 4th Light Dragoons and a large force of 
artillery; a division or two of French troops 
advancing at the same time. After a little while 
I was sent off with a pressing order from Lord 
Raglan to Sir De Lacy Evans, desiring him to bring 
up the 2nd Division. I had a good long gallop to 
the rear, but found the division at last; and after it 
had joined the others, all the Generals and Staff 
pushed forward, with a strong escort of Hussars, 
under Lord Cardigan, until we got within two miles 
of Sebastopol, when we had a capital view of the 
whole town. Lord Raglan then made a most careful 
reconnaissance, and I feel satisfied that if he had . 
- been allowed to have his own way, Sebastopol would 
‘have been stormed at once; perhaps, then and 
there, with the divisions that were up. Unfortu- 
nately a French staff-officer galloped up with a 
message from the General in command, to say 
that it was not his intention to advance further, 
. and that the French were about to retire. Lord 
- Raglan looked vexed, and I feel sure must have 
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‘been much disappointed ; but, doubtless not wishing 
to offend our allies by acting alone, he soon after 
returned to Balaklava, leaving, however, the 3rd and 
4th Divisions well in advance. 

The small harbour of Balaklava had begun to fill 
with steamers and transports, and some of the 
heavy guns were now landed. Marshal St. Arnaud 
had by this time become so ill that he resigned the 
command of the French army to General Canrobert ; 
he died shortly afterwards. 

On getting back to Balaklava I was ordered out 
immediately to make a sketch of the hills eastward 
of the town. Fortunately I had brought a,prismatic 
compass from England, which I always carried in a 
case strapped round my waist, so I was able to set 
to work at once. On ascending the high hill above 
the harbour, I fell in with a naval officer, who, I feel 
sure, was Captain Spratt. He told me that he had | 
been looking round, and had found a path, which he © 
thought ought to be explored. I thanked him, and 
on hig showing it to me, I at once saw that guns 
could be brought that way, and we both agreed that 
Balaklava was exposed to an attack in that direction. 
Having wished him good evening, I followed the 
path, and-it led me at last to a spot where two 
roads branched off. Some cottages stood there, 
and a few Tartars were standing outside them. 
By making signs, I ascertained that the road by 
the sea led to Baidar. On pointing to the other, 
they all at once called out “Cossack,” and by 
drawing their hands across their necks, tried to 
explain what would be my probable fate if I went: 
on. Having now found out all I wanted to know, 
and not wishing to be taken prisoner, I returnedl’te... 
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Balaklava, and recommended that the path alluded 
to should be immediately cut across with a deep and 
wide trench to prevent the passage of guns, just at 
a spot where it ran along a narrow neck connecting 
two hills, and where it was precipitous on each side. 
Lord Raglan at once gave orders that this should 
be done, and the trench was cut, thus rendering the 
ships in Balaklava harbour safe from an artillery fire 
from the heights above them. A picket was posted 
to watch the path and protect the cut, a breastwork 
being also constructed, and some Marines were 
afterwards sent up as a permanent guard. 

Early on the 28th I was ordered off by General 
Airey to reconnoitre Sebastopol. He had most 
kindly ordered the Commissariat Department to 
hand over to me one of the two black horses 
captured from the Russians on the 26th, near 
Mackenzie’s Farm, and which had belonged to the 
carriage I had seen. I accordingly mounted my 
new charger, and galloped off to the front. The 
Light, 1st, and 2nd Divisions were still close to 
Balaklava, but the 3rd_,(England’s) and the 4th 
(Catheart’s) had been pushed on to within two miles 
of Sebastopol, with the 4th Light Dragoons and 
llth Hussars. After communicating with Sir 
* Richard England, I proceeded on, and -made a 
careful reconnaissance, getting tolerably close up 
to Sebastopol, and well within shot. Eight or ten 
Cossacks continued to watch me, but I was not 
fired at, and got a capital look at the town. The 
Russians were very busy throwing up works, and 
having no doubt gained confidence by our delay in 
attacking them, were evidently making the best 
.of the time we had given them. I next visited 
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Sir George Cathcart, with whom I had a long 
talk, and: who T think would have attacked at once 
with his own division, had he been permitted to do 
so. He had been carefully observing the proceed- 
ings of the Russians, and saw that the defences of © 
the place were being hourly increased without the 
slightest attempt being made to interfere with them. 
On my way back to make my report, I met two 
French divisions advancing towards Sebastopol ; 
one, I think, was Prince Napoleon’s. In the after-_ 
noon we had an alarm at Balaklava, as a report was 
brought in that the Russians were advancing in our 
rear from the direction of Baidar. Lord, Raglan 
was soon on horseback, the troops getting under 
arms, and we galloped off towards Kamara; his 
lordship then desired me to fetch General Airey, 
who had gone off to the front, so I had a second 
ride to Sebastopol ; I found him busy reconnoitring. 
On rejoining Lord Raglan we learnt that it was a 
false alarm. For the next few days I was constantly 
employed surveying, eastward of Balaklava, finding 
many vineyards filled with, delicious grapes. The 
Tartars I met were always particularly civil, offering 
me bread and tobacco; one old gentleman insisted 
on kissing me on both cheeks, a salute to which I 
submitted, supposing it to be the custom of the 
country, though I should much have preferred 
receiving it from his daughter. 

By the 2nd October most of the siege-guns had 
been landed, and Sir John Burgoyne, my’ brother 
Charles, and the rest of the Engineer officers moved 
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Highlanders being left with the cavalry, to protect 
Balaklava. The French had taken possession of 
Kamiesh Bay, and had moved up to the left of the 
British, who consequently again had the exposed 
flank, their right resting on the heights opposite 
Inkerman, not far from the head of the harbour. 
Sebastopol was now regularly invested, and it be- 
came evident that we were in for a regular siege; 
the engineers and artillery no doubt enjoying the 
prospect of bringing the scientific education they 
had received into play. It was not so with the 
infantry, who chafed much at the delay, and the 
prospect, of the trenches, and who would rather have 
stormed at once. 

It seemed marvellous that the allied Commanders 
should have preferred to besiege the place, in pre- 
ference to an immediate assault, as after the battle 
of the Alma the Russians had become completely 
disorganized and cowed ; our flank march, too, had 
brought us on the side of the town then but weakly 
defended, except by the fire of the line-of-battle 
ships, some of which had, however, been sunk at the 
mouth of the harbour, to prevent the entrance of 

- the combined fleets. _The Russian army had gone 
off towards Simpheropol to await reinforcements, 
and Sebastopol could only have been garrisoned by 
ssailors. We had in fact the ball at our feet, and 
yet deliberately refused to kick it. 

The engineers and artillery unfortunately felt 
confident that the fire of the place could easily be 
overcome; and Lord Raglan was persuaded that by 
waiting quietly for a few days, Sebastopol could be 
taken with comparatively little loss, the earthworks 
constructed daily by the Russians being looked 
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upon with contempt. Time -was thus afforded to 
the garrison to complete their defences, and fregh 
troops were hurried up from Perekop. 

In the meantime all was bustle at Balaklava. 
“Guns and ammunition were daily sent up to the 
front, and a naval brigade of 1000 men, under the 
command of Captain Lushington, was landed from 
the fleet; our heavy cavalry also began to arrive 
from Varna. Unfortunately the cholera still con- 
tinued its ravages, Colonel Hoey of the 30th, Colonel 
Cox of the Guards, Colonel Beckwith of the Rifles, 
and Lieutenant Grant of the 79th being all carried 
off within a few days. 
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. CHAPTER VII. 
Opening of the bombardment—A hot ride. 


On the 5th October, the British headquarters were 
moved from Balaklava to the front, Lord Raglan 
taking possession of a large farmhouse about three 
miles from Sebastopol, and close to a road which 
separated the British and French armies. The 
tents of the Quartermaster-General’s Departmant 
were pitched on one side of this house, and those of 
the Adjutant-General’s Department on the other. 
The officers of the former at this time were General 
“Airey, Quartermaster-Genera] ; Colonel the Hon. 
Alexander Gordon, Assistant-Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral; and Captains Wetherall, Woodford, Hackett, 
Sankey, Morris, and- Ewart, Deputy-Assistants. 
General Estcourt was the Adjutant-General, and 
Colonel the Hon. W. L. Pakenham, Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General at Headquarters; Blane and Kirkland 
.also belonging to the department. Romaine was. 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General; and Captain Chet- 
wode, of the 8th Hussars, commanded Lord Rag- 
lan’s escort. The Military-Secretary was Colonel 
Steel; and the Assistant-Military-Secretary, the Hon. 
L. Curzon. Lord Raglan’s Aides-de-Camp were 
Lord Burghersh; Kingscote, Somerset, and’ the 
Hon. ‘8. Calthorpe. Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, 
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was Aide-de-Camp to General Airey; and De Morel 
to General Estcourt. The Chief Interpreter was 
Calvert. 

The Russians now fired regularly whenever any- 
one approached too near, and they contrived to kill 
a sergeant of the 63rd (belonging to the 4th Divi- 
sion), and also to pitch a large 68-pound shot right 
into the Light Division ; they also still continued to 
work hard at their fortifications, and having enor- 
mous resources at their command, were able to arm 
all their batteries with heavy guns. The high road 
from Simpheropol to Sebastopol being entirely in 
their possession, in consequence of our move to the 
south side of the harbour, it was in their power to 
bring men and provisions at any time into the 
town. 

On the morning of the 7th a body of 2500 Rus- 
sian cavalry, with eight guns and some infantry, 
suddenly appeared close to Balaklava, and contrived 
to surprise a patrol of the 4th Dragoon Guards, killing 
two men and taking one prisoner. Our cavalry and 
a troop of Horse Artillery at once advanced, and 
after a few rounds from the latter, the Russians 
retired. It was evidently a reconnaissance in force, © 
to see what troops we had left at Balaklava. The 
Turks had moved up to the front, and had en- 

. camped near the French ; two battalions of them 
were now ordered back, and also some guns, to 
strengthen the force under Sir Colin Campbell, who 
had been left in command at Balaklava. * 

I was now out surveying every day from morning 
till night, General Airey having ordered me to make 
asketch of the whole country between Balaklava and 
Sebastopol. Lord Raglan was very anxious to have 
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it finished as soon as possible, so 1 worked as hard 
as. I could; but being quite alone, and on foot, had 
to keep a sharp look out for Cossacks, of course 
always taking my revolver. 

On the 6th October, Major Banner, 98rd High- 
landers, as good a fellow as ever lived, died of 
cholera, and was buried in a vineyard at Kadekdi. 
The army had now lost a fearful number of officers 
and men from this ‘terrible disease since landing in 
the Crimea; Captain Maitland, 79th Highlanders, 
died of it on the 7th. 

The British divisions were encamped from left to 
_ Tight in the following order,—The 8rd-(England’s) 
next the French, then the 4th (Cathcart’s), then the 
Light (Brown’s), then the Ist (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s), and then the 2nd (Evans’s), which was of 
course the most exposed to an attack. The Turks 
were on the left of the French, and close to the sea. 
The soldiers of both armies were now daily hard at 
work making the approaches to Sebastopol, and 
batteries were in course of construction; the Rus- 
sians keeping up an incessant fire. We had now 
landed the whole of our heavy cavalry; but about 
100 horses, belonging to the Royal Dragoons and 
Inniskillings, were unfortunately lost in a gale, 
coming over from Varna. : 

The tents had been landed, but I was still without 
my baggage, which had been left on board the 
“ Arnotdale ;” and all. possessed at this time, 
besides what I had on, was one shirt, one pair of 
socks, and two towels. Naysmith, one of the heroes 
of Silistria, had, however, very kindly given me a 
pair of boots. I had got some hay for a bed, but 
had no blanket, and managed the best way I could 
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with my great-coat and a Highland plaid. I messed 
with Wetherall and Woodford. The baggage ani- 
mals had not arrived from Varna, but my Russian 
charger, and a horse my brother had lent me, were 
picketed close to my tent, 

On the 11th, when out surveying, I met General 
Bosquet, who stoppéd and asked me a few ques- 
tions. He was a stout-built man, with a very plea- 
Sant manner, and was in command: of a division 
of French troops which had been posted in the 
British rear, to guard the heights looking down on 
the plain of Balaklava. About this time I made a 
sketch of the British position, which was -sent to | 
General Canrobert ; and by the 16th October I had 
completed a survey of the country from about two 
miles east of Balaklava to the British front before 
Sebastopol. By that day, all our siege-guns had 
been placed in position; and as the French wore 
also ready, it was decided to commence the bom- 
bardment. On the night of the 16th, I was sent off 
on horseback to the five Generals of Division, with 
their final orders, 

The following morning, at five a.m., I was all 
ready; and exactly at six o’clock, Lord Raglan and 
the whole of the headquarter staff rode off to a 
hill in front of the 8rd Division, where they dis- 
mounted and took up a good position for observing 
the bombardment. At twenty minutes to seven the 

. first gun was fired, and then commenced a most 
terrific shower of shot and shell from the whole of 
the British and French batteries, the Russians reply- 
ing with equal fury and vigour. It was a grand 
sight, the noise of the cannonade being something 
marvellous. At half past seven Lord Raglan, being 
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anxious to ascertain whether our batteries had been 
much damaged, desired that three officers of the 
~ Quartermaster-General’s Department might be at 
once sent off. Wetherall, Woodford, and myself 
were selected; and I received orders from General 
Airey to proceed to the battery on the British right, 
and which was exactly opposite to the Malakoff. It 
was not a particularly pleasant duty, as I was aware 
that, in approaching and leaving the battery, I 
should be exposed to a heavy artillery fire, not only 
from the Malakoff, but also from the left face of the 
Redan. However, I put spurs to my horse, and 
galloped off. The Russians were firing most 
vigorously, many of the shot and shell passing over 
the battery and falling in rear of it; and I felt that 
it might be my last ride. My Russian charger, who 
seemed rather to enjoy it, carried me safely, and I 
rode right into the battery, which was manned by 
sailors. The naval officer in command, who seemed 
wonderfully cool, told me that all was going on well, 
and I returned to make my report, meeting his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge not far in 
rear of the battery. About eleven o’clock, the prin- 
cipal French magazine was exploded by one of the 
enemy’s shells, and the fire from the French guns 
ceased in consequence, many of them having been 
dismounted. The British batteries had to redouble 
their fire, on account of the misfortune of our allies. 
At one o’clock the combined fleets commenced to 
bombard the forts facing the sea. The roar of the 
cannonade was now tremendous; but the men-of- 
war soon became enveloped in smoke, and their 
masts could only occasionally be seen. At two 
o’clock a shell from one of the British batteries 
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caused the explosion of a large Russian miagazing 
in the Redan, which was greeted with tremendous 
cheers from our side. Svon after, a Russian shell | 
set fire to several cases of gunpowder in rear of one 
of our batteries, fortunately, however, doing no 
material damage. The fire from our Lancaster 
guns was principally directed at a Russian three- 
decker in the harbour, but I don’t think she was hit 
often. 

After the unfortunate explosion of the French 
magazine, a sortie was made by the Russians, with 
the object, ‘no doubt, of spiking their guns; but it 
was gallantly repulsed by the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes. This little incident was very exciting, and 
we had a capital view of it from where we sfood. 
Sir John Burgoyne remained near Lord Raglan most 
of the day, my Engineer brother being with him. 
His lordship had a good luncheon sent up from 
headquarters, and kindly invited all the staff to 
partake of it. During the day a bag of letters and 
newspapers was brought up, a mail having arrived. 
Lord Raglan at once proceeded to open one of the 
latter ; it was a Times of the 3rd October; and Iwas 
standing close by him as he did so. The first thing 
that caught my eye were the words “ Fall of Sebas- 
topol,” in large letters, followed by a long account, 
giving the number of ships taken and prisoners cap- 
tured. I glanced at his lordship’s face, and noticed 
the expression of annoyance which came over it as 
he put the paper down. Iwas myself not a little 
vexed ; for I had been looking forward to reading an 
account of the reception in England of the news of 
the victory at the Alma. We had, however, some- 
thing else to do besides reading newspapers, and con- 
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tinued to watch the bombardment, the English fire 
playing the mischief with the Russian defences. In 
fact, had the French been able to support us, we 
might have so subdued the Russian fire that an as- 
gault could have been made. The anticipations of the 
British Engineer and Artillery officers had, in fact, 
been realized, so far as we were concerned ; but our 
allies were unfortunately for a time completely hors de 
combat, and another chance was lost. When night 
came, the Russians set to work to repair their bat- 
teries, the dismounted guns being replaced by others. 
In fact, with,a large arsenal close to them, they 
possessed many advantages over the besiegers ; they 
were also most ably commanded. 

From the 17th to the 20th heavy firing on both 
sides was kept up, the French once more joining in, 
after putting matters to rights, and getting up a 
fresh supply of ammunition. The Russians, how- 
ever, had evidently very heavy guns, and rapidly 
repaired any damage done to their earthworks. 
They had also now managed to collect an army in 
our rear, which was threatening Balaklava. 

On the 20th I was sent for by General Airey, who 
gaid that Lord Raglan wished particularly to ascer- 
tain what the ground was like opposite to the 
pickets of the 2nd Division, which were posted just 
beyond a spot which had received from the British 
the name of Shell Hill, from the number of these 
missiles which fell there. I explained that the 
ground in question was occupied by the Russian 
advanced sentries; but the General said, “‘ No matter, 
you must go,” at the same time telling me I might 
take a Hussar orderly. Having ordered my horse 
and buckled on my compass, off I started, followed 
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by my Hussar, to whom, on arriving at the camp of 
the 2nd Division, I handed over my charger, pto- 
ceeding on foot to the front. I soon reached our 
advanced sentries, and then getting out my paper 
and pencil, went forward, feeling tolerably certain 
that in a few minutes I should either have a bullet 
through me, or be taken prisoner. I had not, how- 
ever, gone very far, when suddenly I heard a noise 
behind, and turning round, saw what appeared to 
be two companies of British soldiers, doubling to 
the front in extended order, with Colonel the 
Hon. Percy Herbert (the Assistant-Quarter-Master- 
General of the 2nd Division) at their head, on horse- 
back. The Russians at once opened a heavy fire, 
but the reconnaissance was effected, and the infor- 
mation that Lord Raglan wanted obtained. I had 
intended to creep forward, if possible, and make a 
sketch; but as the attention of the whole of the 
Russians was now directed to the spot, I found it to 
be an impossibility. When sketching in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shell Hill, I was invariably favoured 
with a round shot or two from a battery which the 
Russians had made close to the light-house at the 
head of the harbour. 

The Russians had in the meantime become ex- 
ceedingly bold in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, 
and constant reports reached headquarters from 
Sir Colin Campbell, to the effect that he expected 
to be attacked. The force defending that place was 
but small, and was posted as follows:—To the east, 
on the heights above the harbour, and opposite the 
‘road previously referred to as having been cut, 
was stationed a battalion of Marines, with two 
companies of the 93rd Highlanders—the rest of the 
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regiment being posted at Kadekdi. “To the left of 
the 98rd, but rather more advanced, were the whole 
of the British cavalry, and a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery under Captain Maude; whilst on a chain of 
hills rather more than a mile from Kadekdi, six 
redoubts had been constructed; the farthest, on 
Canrobert’s Hill as it was called, being distant 
nearly two miles. These redoubts had been gar- 
risoned by Turks, a few British cannon being lent 
to them: Guns had also been placed on the hills on 
each side of Balaklava. 

On the night of the 20th I received orders to con- 
duct, at three a.m.,areinforcement of aboutathousand 
infantry, together with some guns, to the assistance 
of Sir’ Colin Campbell, an attack being expected.’ 
On going to the spot where I had been ordered to 
meet the troops, I found that Brigadier-General 
Goldie was to command them; but in consequence 
of a very dense fog, it was some time before they 
all assembled. As soon as the Brigadier reported 
that he was ready, we marched down to Kadekdi, 
and halted near the 98rd, by which time it was 
quite light. No attack was made by the Russians, 
and Sir Colin, instead of thanking us for coming, 
declared it was of no use sending troops to him 
unless they were sent in the evening, saying that 
when it was daylight he could do very well, and 
did not want any help. General Goldie accordingly 
marched back again. : 

Several officers and men had by this time been 
knocked over in the trenches. Colonel the Hon. 
F. Hood, of the Grenadier Guards, was killed by a 
cannon-shot on the 18th, and Captain Rowley, of 
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of the 44th Regiment, lost an arm. Disease also 
continued to carry off many victims, amongst others, 
Colonel Alexander, R.E., Lieutenant Freeman, of 
the Scots Greys, and Lieutenant Walmesley, 77th 
Regiment. Lord Dunkellin, of the Coldstream 
Guards, was taken prisoner. 

According to the statements of the prisoners and 
deserters, the Russians had also suffered heavily, 
‘but continued to receive reinforcements. On the 
night of the 20th a sortie was made upon the 
French, the Russian officer in command calling out 
in French, “We are English; do not fire.” They 
contrived to spike a gun or two; but the.ruse was 
soon discovered, the French killing the officer and a 
great many of the men, and driving the rest back 
into the town. ; 

I was still without my baggage, but my brother 
in the “Trafalgar” sent me off a most valuable 
present, in the shape of an excellent opera-glass, 
which was afterwards of the greatest possible 
service ; in fact, I don’t know what I should have 
done without it; it had a case and strap, so that I 
was able to sling it over my shoulder. 

About this time the Russians mounted a heavy 
gun near the ruins of Inkerman, for the purpose of 
annoying the 2nd Division. In order to silence it, 
a two-gun battery was at once constructed on our 
extreme right—two 18-pounders being placed there. 
These soon had the desired effect, and were then 
withdrawn. : 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Battle of Balaklava. 


Earty on the morning of the 25th October a mes- 
senger arrived at headquarters, bringing informa- 
tion that the Russians were attacking our position 
at Balaklava. Lord Raglan and the staff were soon 
mounted, and away we all galloped to the ridge 
close to the Coll. On reaching this spot we could 
see the shells bursting over the redoubts occupied 
by the Turks, and almost immediately afterwards 
the latter retreated in the utmost confusion across 
the plain, towards Kadekéi. Lord Raglan on ob- 
serving the flight of the Turks called me, and 
desired that I would immediately proceed to Sir 
George Cathcart, and request him to move his 
division, as quickly as possible, to the assistance of _ 
Sir Colin Campbell at Balaklava. I was just start- 
ing with this order, when General Airey came up, 
and said, “Remember, you are on no account to 
conduct the division by the Woronzoff road.” I 
then galloped off as hard as I could go, and on 
reaching the camp of the 4th Division found Sir 
George Cathcart dressed, and seated in his tent. I 
at once delivered my orders, upon which Sir George 
replied, “It is quite impossible, sir, for the 4th 
Division to move.” I then stated that my orders, 
were very positive, and that the Russians were 
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advancing upon Balaklava. He replied, “I cannot 
help that, sir; my division cannot move, as the 
greater portion of the men have only just come 
from the trenches.” For the third time I repeated 
my orders, stating that I had myself seen the Turks 
flying from their redoubts towards Balaklava, and 
that every moment was of consequence, as Sir 
Colin had only the 93rd to depend upon besides 
the cavalry. Sir George then said, “ Well, sir, you 
may return to Lord Raglan, and tell him, that I 
cannot move my division.” 

I touched my cap, and rode a few yards from the 
tent, to consider how it would be best for me to 
act under the circumstances. After a few minutes’ 
thought I came to the conclusion that to return to 
Lord Raglan would be downright folly, for as he 
would doubtless not have remained near the Coll 
a considerable time must elapse before I could find 
him; and in the next place, I was aware that my 
own regiment, the 93rd Highlanders, was utterly 
without support, except from the cavalry, and that 
Balaklava might be taken. 

Never before had I been placed in so painful and 
embarrassing a position. My mind was, however, 
soon made up, for although I felt sure that the 98rd 
would fight as long as a man was left alive, I was 
determined to make one more effort to obtain help 
for my regiment. I returned to Sir George, and 
stated firmly, but most respectfully, that I must de- 
cline to return to Lord Raglan ; that I had been sent 
for the 4th Division, and that I should remain till 
it was ready; that much valuable time had already 
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would give orders for the division to turn cut. 
Sir George listened very attentively to all I urged, 
and at last, to my great relief, said, ‘ Very well, sir, 
I will consult with my staff-officers, and see if any- 
thing can be done.” He then went away, and after 
a short time, to my great joy I heard the bugles 
sounding, and soon saw the division begin to fall in. 

Having acquainted Sir George that the Quarter- 
master-General had desired that the division was 
on no account to march by the Woronzoff road, 
we started in the direction of the Coll, which was 
the only other route; for although infantry alone 
could have proceeded in a rather more direct line 
to Kadikéi, by descending the ridge which looked 
down on the Balaklava plain, it was very steep and 
at that time covered. with brushwood, and .the 
artillery of the division must in any case have gone 
by the Coll; in fact it was by far the best way for 
the 4th Division to move to the assistance of Sir 
Colin at Balaklava, which was the original order I 
had received from Lord Raglan himself. 

General Airey’s instructions not to move by the 
Woronzoff road, were most proper ones, as the divi- 
sion would have had to. move by fours, thereby 
causing delay, and would also have been liable, after 
descending to the plain, to be cut off or fired at 
by the Russians before reachin g Balaklava; whereas 
by taking the other road, the division after passing 
the Coll could proceed on to Kadekéi under fire of 
the British guns on the heights, and without risk 
of being stopped by the enemy. Colonel Windham, 
the Assistant-Quartermaster-General of the 4th 
Division was with Sir George, but the latter asked 
me also to remain by his side, aud to show him 
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where he was likely to find Sir Colin, stating that 
he himself had not previously been down to Bala- 

klava. The distance from the camp of the 4th 
’ Division to Balaklava by the Woronzoff and Coll 
roads was about the same, but the distance to the 
first of the Turkish redoubts was much shorter by 
the former; we were, however, quite unacquainted 
with what had been going on in the meantime, on 
the plain of Balaklava, which was quite out of 
sight, and all that Sir George had to do at this 
tiffie was to obey Lord Raglan’s order, and proceed 
to the help of Sir Colin Campbell at Kadekdi. 

On descending the Coll, just below which there 
was a vineyard, the division was proceeding to the 
right of it, and straight for Balaklava, when I 
noticed Captain Wetherall, Deputy-Assistant-Quar- 
termaster-General, galloping towards us. He called 
out, “ You are going wrong,” but we pursued our 
way in accordance with Lord Raglan’s orders, On 
his coming up,. he said he had fresh orders, and 
that the division was to keep to the left of the vine- 
yard, in the direction of the nearest of the redoubts, 
General Airey himself now rode up, and I heard 
him say to Sir George Catheart, “Lord Raglan 
wishes you to advance immediately, and recapture 
the redoubts from the Russians.” This order was 
given very plainly; and General Airey then turned 
towards me, and said, “Captain Ewart, you are 
acquainted with the position of each redoubt, remain 
with Sir George, and show him where they’ are.” 

Sir George now made a short halt to form his 
division, and then advanced, desiring me to point 
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replied No, that I had made no mistake. He then 
desired me to point them out again, and on my 
pointing to the farthest, which was on Canrobert’s 
Hill, Sir George said, “It is impossible that there 
can be one so distant as that.” I then explained 
that I had been employed in making a survey of the 
ground, and that I had been in the redoubt. He 
then observed, “ Well, it is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever saw, for the position is more extensive 
than that occupied by the Duke of Wellington’s army 
at: Waterloo,” at which battle he had been present. 
Some French troops had by this time descended 
to the plain, and also the brigade of Guards, and 
the 42nd and 79th Highlanders were, I think, 
coming down by a narrow path along the heights. 
On arriving at the nearest redoubt, we found it 
empty, and Sir George at first desired some of the 
Rifle Brigade to occupy it. He changed his mind, 
however, saying, “ No, I shall want the Rifles; put 
some men of a red regiment in.” We then moved 
on to the next redoubt, where some more men, I 
think, were left; and then approached the third. 
And now I must explain, that after the flight of the 
Turks, and during my absence, the Russian cavalry 
had advanced, and crossing the Woronzoff road, 
suddenly appeared on the ridge overlooking the 
plain of Balaklava, and close to the redoubt we had 
just passed. The British heavy cavalry werv at the 
time moving down towards the 93rd Highlanders, 
not being aware of the approach of the Russians on 
the other side of the ridge. Directly General 
Scarlett observed the latter, the heavy brigade was 
halted and faced towards them. The Russian 
cavalry, which consisted of Hussars, Dragoons, and 
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Cassacks, then advanced, detaching one body, who 
bore down towards the 98rd. The Earl of Lucan, 
who commanded the British cavalry in. the Crimea, 
then sounded the charge, and the heavy brigade, led 
in the most gallant manner by General the Hon. 
J. Y. Scarlett, dashed at the Russians, the Greys 
and Inniskillings forming the first line, the 4th and 
5th Dragoon Guards and the Royal Dragoons the 
second. The Russians, though far superior in num- 
bers, were completely defeated, and retired precipi- 
tately down the valley on the other side of the ridge. 
It was just at this time that our light cavalry 
brigade should also have charged, as they would 
have completed the discomfiture of the Russian 
cavalry, and probably have taken many prisoners. 
The Harl of Cardigan, however, who was in com- 
mand of it, considered that he was not justified in 
charging without special orders to doso. The body 
of cavalry which had borne down towards the 93rd 
was received by the Highlanders in line, who at 
once opened fire, and the Russians abstained from 
charging home, bearing away to their left, and 
retiring over the ridge, Captain Ross, of the 
Grenadiers, wheeling up his company to the right, 
and giving them a parting volley. The state of 
affairs was now, changed, there was no longer any 
risk of the capture of Balaklava, and the British 
prepared to take the aggressive, Lord Raglan having 
determined to recapture the redoubts still in posses- 
sion of the enemy. With this object in view'the heavy 
and light brigades were posted on the opposite side of 
the ridge, and facing the enemy, whilst orders were 
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We now come back to the period in the battle 
when the 4th Division was approaching the third 
redoubt (called No. 4), and when it first came under 
the enemy’s fire. Round shot now began to fly 
past us, and many riderless horses galloped by, 
some apparently belonging to the Greys. We 
found the redoubt deserted, but the guns had 
been overturned. Sir George now deployed his 
division into two lines, desiring the men to lie 
down, and directed his artillery to open fire on the 
next redoubt (called No. 3.), which the enemy had 
retained possession of. Several rounds were fired, 
the Russians replying with their guns; but I heard 
an artillery officer observe that the range was too 

‘far. The 1st battalion Rifle Brigade, under ‘Colonel 
Horsford, was now sent forward to skirmish, and 
advanced so pluckily that in a short time the Russian 
fire from No. 3 redoubt ceased; the guns being, 
however,. perhaps moved in consequence of the light 
cavalry charge. 

I now went up to the ridge, and just as I Sionted 
it, a party of horsemen rode by at full speed, one of 
them, who, I think, was an officer, calling out to me 
as he passed, “ There is a staff-officer lying badly 
wounded in the front.” I could not make out who 
they were, but 1 am now disposed to think that they 
were the last of our light cavalry who retired, I 
was unable at the moment to leave Sir George 
Cathcart, having been ordered to remain near him; 
but soon afterwards the Earl of Cardigan rode up, 
saying to Sir George as he did so, “I have lost the 
whole of my brigade,” and at the same time pointing 
to a hole in his overalls, where, he said, a Cossack 
had stuck his lance. He then rode away. Our 
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cavalry having been in the valley on the other side 
of the ridge, we had séen nothing of them, and had 
no idea that a charge had been made. I now crossed 
the ridge, and galloped forward in the direction of 
the enemy, and at no very great distance down the 
valley found, first of all, poor Nolan (Aide-de-Camp 
to General Airey), who had a dreadful wound in his 
chest, and was quite dead. A few yards farther on, 
and nearer to the Russians, lay Captain Morris, 
Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster General, who had 
left headquarters only a day or two before,* to 
assume command of the 17th Lancers. I at once 
dismounted and spoke to him, but he was almost 
insensible, and evidently did not know me. There 
was a terrible wound in his head, and one of his 
arms was also wounded. At a little distance off I 
found one of the heavy cavalry brigade, with his 
jaw frightfully smashed. I asked him what rogi- 
ment he belonged to, but he was unable to speak, 
and only pointed to his buttons. I then saw that 
he belonged to the 5th Dragoon Guards. Having 
comforted him as far as I was able, I returned to 
Morris, and told him I would see that help was 
sent. J next turned my attention to the Russian 
cavalry, whom I could see at the far end of the valley, 
and many of whom were riding about amongst the 
British dead and wounded lying on the ground. As 
I could not lift Morris myself, I now rode back to 
No. 4 redoubt, and found that the Turks had 
returned to it. Making signs that I ‘urgently 
wanted assistance, I at last persuaded about half. 
a-dozen to accompany me, and on reaching Nolan’s 
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at this moment the Russians opened fire, and one or 
two: round shot whizzed by. In an instant poor 
’ Nolan was dropped, and away ran the whole of the 
Turks back to the redoubt. I could do nothing 
alone, so again went for help, and seeing sore one 
on horseback (I don’t remember who it was), begged 
him to go as hard as he could to the 17th Lancers, 
‘and tq tell them that their Commanding Officer 
was lying badly wounded im front, and that some 
stretchers ought to be sent at once. He promised 
to go immediately, and I now returned to Sir George, 
whose division had remained stationary on the other 
side of the ridge. Some little time afterwards one 
or two stretchers appeared, and Morris, the Dragoon, 
and poor Nolan, were brought, in—the Russians 
again firing. The last time I saw the former he 
was having his wounds looked to by a surgeon, on 
the side of the hill near No.4 redoubt. The body 
of the latter was, I believe, buried the same after- 
noon in the ditch of No. 5 redoubt. Morris and 
the Dragoon Guardsman both, I am glad to. say, 
recovered. ' 
Sir George had recalled the Rifles, and had some 
conversation about this time with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who had ridden up. The Duke of Cambridge 
also came up close to No. 4 redoubt; and the * 
Russians, seeing so many staff-officers together, at 
once opened fire, a cannon-ball, which passed close 
by me, striking the feather in the cocked hat of 
Major the Hon. J. W. B. Macdonald, one of the 
Duke’s aides-de-camp. They also now began to 
move some more guns up to the Fedeoikine heights, 
on the other side of the Long Valley. 
Having been desired by General Airey to remain 
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with Sir George Cathcart, and having also heard the - 
order given to the latter, I asked him about this 


time if it was his intention to try to recapture the | 


other redoubts; but he replied No; that the position 
was much too extensive to be occupied; and that 
although he thought he could capture them, there 
would be a heavy loss without any object, as he 
would have to evacuate them afterwards. He soon 
after said he would write a note to Lord Raglan, 
acquainting him with the decision at which he had 
arrived, and that.I was to take it. The note wag 
written, but it was given to some other staff-officer 
who happened to come up. No “farther advance 
was made, nor did the Russians attempt any forward . 
movement; both sides, in fact, seemed to think that 
enough had been done, and the battle ended. The 
Guards and 4th Division returned afterwards to their 
respective positions before Sebastopol, but the 42nd 
and 79th. Highlanders were left with Sir Colin, to 
assist in the defence of Balaklava. 

And here it may be’as well to allude briefly to the 
Light Cavalry Charge. An order had been sent by 
Lord. Raglan, who was naturally very desirous that 
the Russians should not haye time to carry off the 
English guns lent to the Turks; directing the Earl 


‘of Lucan to advance the Light Cavalry Brigade, to 


prevent their doing so. The order was, I think, 
worded as follows :—* Lord Raglan wishes the 
cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, and try to 


' prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. ~ Troop 


of Horse Artillery may accompany. French cavalry 
is on your left. Immediate. (Signed) R. Arzey,” 
—and it was given to Nolan to deliver. “A tnost 
unfortunate misconception now arose, but én whose 
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patt I cannot say. The light cavalry, instead of 
advancing as Lord Raglan had wished, and acting 
in some sort of concert with the 4th Division, broke 
at once into a charge, and galloped down the Long 
Valley straight for the Russian army.’ Nolan, who 
must have been acquainted with Lord -Raglan’s 
wishes and intentions, and who was a splendid 
rider, and well mounted, saw, I imagine, the error’ 
into which the Earl of Cardigan had fallen, and 
_ galloping to the front of the brigade, tried, I think, 
to divert its course to the right, towards the 
redoubts. Unfortunately, before his meaning could 
be understood, a piece of a shell struck him, and he 
was killed. The Light Brigade now pursued its 
glorious carcer, charging right through a Russian 
. battery, and cutting down its gunners;. it then 
went on and attacked the Russian cavalry, but by 
the time it reached them, sad havoc had been 
caused by the guns of the enemy, and the few that 
remained had ere long to retreat, after performing 
prodigies of valour. The Heavy Brigade, which 
had been in support, also lost several men and 
horses, from the fire of the Russian artillery. This 
magnificént charge, and also the one previously 
made by the heavy cavalry, have been both so 
beautifully and minutely described by Kinglake, 
that it is unnecessary for me to enter into further 
details. Being on the Balaklava side of the ridge, I 
did not see the charge, but I believe the French 
Chassears d’Afrique advanced on the left of our 
light cavalry, and charged another battery in gallant 
style, being then retired without, rushing on to 
certain destruction, as in the case of our own men. 
Our Light Cavalry Brigade did, in fact, charge the 
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whole Rugsian army. Amongst those who lost 
their lives, but earned undying fame, on this -ocea- 
sion were Major Halkett and Lieutenant. Sparke, 
4th Light Dragoons; Captain Lockwood and 
Lieutenant Viscount Fitzgibbon, 8th Hussars; 
Captains Oldham and Goade, and Cornet Mont- 
gomery, 13th Light Dragoons; Captain Winter and 
Lieutenant Thomson, {7th Lancers. Lieutenant the 
Hon. W. Charteris, 92nd Highlanders, who was act- 
ing as Aide-de-Camp to General the Earl of Lucan, 
was also killed, and the Earl of Lucan himself was 
wounded. Poor Goade was a great friend of mine, 
.as T had known him intimately when at the Senior 
Department, he being then a cadet at Sandhurst; he 
was a particularly nice fellow. The officers who 
commanded the various cavalry regiments were as 
follows :—4th Light Dragoons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord George Paget; 8th Hussars, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Shewell; 11th Hussars, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas; 13th Light Dragoons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Doherty; 17th Lancers, Captain Morris; 4th 
Dragoon Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel Hodge; 5th 
Dragoon Guards, Captain Burton; lst Royal 
‘Dragoons, Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke; Scots Greys, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith; 6th Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, Lieutenant-Colonel White. The Assistant- 


Adjutant-General of the Cavalry Division was - 


Colonel Lord William Paulet, and the Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General, Major T. McMahon, Captain 
, Fellowes being the Deputy- Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General. 

Captain Maude, who commanded the troop of 


Horse Artillery, was very severely wounded. ° 
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tained by the British cavalry at the Battle of 
Balaklava :— 


4th Drayoon Quards,—1 rank and file, 1 htrse, killed ; 2 
sergeants, 3 rank and file, wounded. 

“5th Dragoon Guards.-2 rank and file, 19 horses, killed ; 2 
officers, 9 rank and file, wounded. 

lst Royal Dragoons.—2 rank and file, 10 horses, killed ; 4 
officers, 1 sergeant, 1 trumpeter, and 5 rank and file, wounded. 

Scots Greys.—2 rank and file, 14 horses, killed ; 4 officers, 5 
sergeants, 48 rank and file, wounded. > 

6th Tnniskilling Dragoons.—2 rank and file, 2 horses, killed ; 
3 sergeants, 10 rank and file, wounded, 

4th Light Dragoons.—2 anes 5 sergeants, 3 trumpeters, 24 
rank and file, 50 horses, killed ; 2 officers, 1 sergeant, 21 rank and 
file, wounded, ; 

8th Hussars. —2 officers, 3 sergeants, 23 rank and file, 38 horses, 
killed; 2 officers, 2 sergeants, 1 trumpeter, 14 rank and file, 
wounded. 

1th Hussurs,—2 sergeants, 30 rank and file, 72 horses, killed ; 
3 officers, 3 sergeants, 20 rank and file, wounded. - 

13th Light Dragoons.—3 officers, 3 sergeants, ] trumpeter 20 
rank and file, 76 horses, killed ; 2 sergeants, 12 rank and file, 
wounded. 

17th Lancers.—2 officers, 1 sergeant, 32 rank and file, 99 horses, 
‘killed "4 officers, “1 sergeant, 2 trumpeters, 31 tank and file, 
wounded, ! 

Total Heavy Brigade.—9 rank and file, 46 horses, killed ; 10 
officers, 11 sergeants, 1 trumpeter, and 75 rank and file, wounded, 

Totul Light Brigade.—9 officers, 14 sergeants, 4 trumpeters, 
129 rank and file, 335 horses, killed ; 11 officers, 9 sergeants, 3 
trumpeters, and 98 rank and file, wounded, 


When at Simpheropol in the year 1856, a Russian 
cavalry officer told me that he had been present at 
the battle of Balaklava, and that he was one. of 
those who charged down towards Kadekoi, whilst 
the rest of the Russian cavalry engaged the Heavy 
Brigade. He stated that their object was, if possi- 
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but that on advancing towards them, a regiment of 
Highlanders, which they had not previously noticed, 
suddenly appeared on the brow ‘of a hill close to the 
battery, and opened fire, and that finding the guns 
protected by infantry, they then abandoned their 
attempt and galloped off. This corresponded with 
what actually took place, for Sir Colin, finding that 
the guns of the enemy reached the 93rd, knocking 
over one or two of the men, retired the regiment” 
behind a long oval hill, which stood just in front of 
Kadekéi, where it remained, with some of the Turks 
who had rallied, on each flank; about 100 invalids 
under Lieut.-Colonel Daveney, being in. support. 
On seeing the body of Russian cavalry charging 
towards his position, Sir Colin at once advanced the .. 
98rd under Colonel Ainslie, to the brow of the hill -: 
I have mentioned, and opened fire, the regiment, pre- 
senting so steady and determined a front that the 
Russians checked their horses, and bore away: to 
their left towards Canrobert’s Hill. The .93rd 
Highlanders therefore saved the guns, and received 
afterwards very great praise from Lord Raglan for 
their gallant behaviour. The battery which the 
Russian cavalry intended to capture, must have 
been the one commanded by Captain Barker, who 
was honourably mentioned in Sir Colin Campbell’s 
Report. : 

A more gallant officer than Sir George Cathcart 
did not exist in the British army, and in declining 
in the first instance to move his division down to 
Balaklava, he must have felt fully convinced in his 
own mind that the men, after being twenty-four 
hours in the trenches, were not really in a fit state 
to undertake the march: he was also, not impro- 
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bably, influenced hy the fact that only five days pre- 
viously,.one of his Brigadiers (General Goldie) had - 
been sent down’ to Balaklava in command of 1000 
men and some artillery, to the assistance ‘of Sir 
Colin Campbell, and that instead of being thanked 
by the latter, had been told he was not wanted, and 
could go back as soon as he liked. Strictly speak- 
ing, I ought to have returned to Lord Raglan, with 
Sir George Cathcart’s answer, and had I not seen 
the Turks flying from their redoubts I should: have 
done so. I was, however, fully aware of the 
urgency of the case, and the weakness of the force 
under Sir.Colin Campbell, and knew that there was 
not a moment to spare. The fact that Sir George, 
after stating his inability to move the 4th Division, 
actually asked me to have some breakfast, is a con- 
vineing proof that he did not consider the matter 
urgent; probably thinking that it was another false 
alarm, similar to’ the one which had caused the 
sending down .to Balaklava of the: reinforcemdnt 
under Brigadier Goldie. 

After the action of the 25th bbe ‘it was 
decided to abandon the rest of the redoubts, the 
position being undoubtedly too extensive, consider- 
ing the weakness of our army, and to be content 
with strengthening the defences around Balaklava. 
The Russians carried off the guns they had captured 
trom the Turks, and did not attempt to occupy the 
redoubts, merely posting Cossack vedettes on Nos. 
1 and 3; the British posting a vedetté at No.5, and 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Repulse of the Russians on the 26th October—An interview with 
Sir Colin Campbell—Condueting Turks to the front—Second 
attempt upon Balaklava. 


Axour this time Colonel Ainslie made an official 
application requesting that I might be ordered to- 
rejoin nay regiment, as he was left with only four 
captains, I was quite ready to do so if necessary, 
but as Iwas the only officer on the Staff employed 
surveying, he was told that my services at head- 
quarters could not be dispensed with. My work, in 
fact, was incessant, for when not sketching or plan 
drawing, I was on horseback conveying orders. 

On the 26th October I was employed surveying 
in the neighbourhood of the monastery of St. George. 
During the afternoon the Russians mede an attack 
upon our right flank, but were driven back by the 
Qnd ‘Division, under Sir De Lacy Evans,. supported 
by the brigade of Guards and the artillery of the 
Jst Division, under the Duke of Cambridge. As. 
130 dead were found, it was supposed that the 
enemy had about 500 killed and wounded on this 
occasion; the British loss in killed and wounded 
being only about eighty-five. Lieut.-Colonel; the 
Hon. Percy Herbert, Assistant-Quartermaster. 
General, Captain Conolly, 49th Regiment, and 
Captains Bailey and Atcherley, of the 30th Regi- 
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ment, all distinguished themselves; about eighty 
Russian prisoners were taken. This attack was 
doubtless made for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the ground occupied by the 2nd Division, prepara- 
tory to the more determined attack which afterwards 
took place on the 5th November. 

On the afternoon of the 28th I was despatched 
by the Quartermaster-General with an order to Sir 
Colin Campbell, desiring him to send up immediately 
to the front, for the purpose of being employed in 
the trenches, a body of 1500 Turks which had just 
landed at Balaklava. Now, if there was anything 
Sir Colin. disliked more than another, it was the 
sight of a staff-officer from headquarters,- and he 
had just been congratulating himself on the re- 
inforcement he had, as he thought, received; my 
arrival therefore put him into a towering passion. 
At first he declared he would not give me the Turks 
at all, but at last I was told I might wait, so, touch- 
ing my cap, I retired. It was getting late in the 
day, and the Turks had seven miles to march ; I was 
also. aware that the Engineers particularly required 
them for an important work to be commenced that 
very night. After waiting an hour, I again visited 
Sir Colin, and asked when the Turks would be 
ready, telling tim I had been desired by General 
Airey to ask him for an interpreter. This latter 
request made him more furious than ever, and he 
refused most positively to lend me one. I explained 
-that-I skiould not .be able to speak to the Turkish 
Colonel without -an interpreter, but all my mild 
éxpostulations were of no avail, and I had again to 
beat a retreat. After waiting another hour or two, 
Sir Colin’s Brigade-Major at last informed me that 
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the Turks had been ordered to parade. As soon as 
they were ready, out came Sir Colin, and I saw that 
he was about to address me. ‘“ Captain Ewart,” he 
called out ; “do you see that Turkish Colonel? If - 
you dare to give him the slighest order I’ll report 
you. You staff-officers think you can do anything 
you like.” I again respectfully stated that it would 
be impossible for me even to speak to him without 
an interpreter, and begged that I might be allowed 
one. It was all, however, of no use; Sir Colin 
declared he would not give me an interpreter, and 
ordered the Turks to commence their march. I at’ 
once galloped to the side of their Commanding 
Officer, and led the way, but unfortunately. i ima fow 
minutes it became quite dark. 

Now this was only two days after the battle of 
Balaklava, and the British. cavalry had all been 
drawn in, so that the plain over which we had té 
pass was quite free of troops, and on account of the 
Russians silence was most desirable. It was impos- 
sible for me to explain all this, and the Turks, un- 
fortunately, began chattering and making a horrible 
noise. There was just light enough for the Turkish 
Colonel, or Pasha, or whatever he was, to see me, so 
T held up my finger and said, “ Hush!” . What did 
he do, but instantly hold up his own finger and say 
“Hush.” I then pointed to his men, and repeated 
the word; he immediately did the same, but not 
the slightest attempt did he make .to stop the 
horrible row that was going on. After we had 
“hushed” at each other several times, F saw. that 
the word evidently did. not in Turkish signify 
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interpreter, After a while we began to-approach 
the- Coll, close to which a French picket was 
stationed, and as our allies were now nightly 
expecting to be attacked by the Russians, the 
situation was not a pleasant one, for [ felt sure 
the sentries would fire as soon as they,. heard the 
tramp of the 1500 Turks. Putting myself in 


front of the Pasha, I at last’ by energetic signs, |. 


got him to halt his men, and theit: rode forward 
as hard as I could to the French picket, answering 
to their challenge, that Iwas an English staft-officer 
on duty. The officer in command, was close at hand, 
and I at. once explained to him in French: how 
matters stood, and he went off to cautjop all his 
sentries not to fire. I then returned to the Turks, 
and made signs to them to come on, and we finally 
reached the Engineer camp, near the windmill, in 
safety, when I handed over the fat Pasha and his 
men, and returned to headquarters, most thankful 
to have got rid of them. 
On the 2nd November I was surveying in the 
neighbourhood of Balaklava, when the Russians 
“-began to feel their way towards that place by the 
hills eastward of the town; in fact they advanced ~ 
exactly from the direction that I feared they might, 
when I recommended that the road I had found on 
the 27th September should be cut, and a force 
placed to guard it. Some shells were fired, and 
there was an interchange of musketry, but as the 
enemy found us quite prepared. in that quarter, 
they soonretired. The bombardment of Sebastopol 
. still went on, but the Russians had by this time 
mounted an immense number of guns, and they had 
become much elated by the capture of the Turkish 
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redoubts ; reinforcements also coptinued to arrive, : 
and both our right flank and rear were threatened. 
At this time Prince Gortschakoff ttust have had 
about 20,000 men under his immediate orders, en- 
camped near Tchorgoun, and on the ground where 
the Light Cavalry Charge had taken place ; whilst a 
very strong force under Pauloff occupied the heights 
beyond the Inkerman ruins. The actual strength . 
of the Russian army could not unfortunately be 
ascertained, but the reconnaissance made by the 


enemy on the 26th October in the neighbourhood ’ | 


of Sheff Hill, ought to have been a sufficient indica- 
tion that an attack would soon be made upon the 
British right flank. - On the night of the 2nd I 
was sent off on duty, and,had to ride not only alon 

the whole front but also along the rear, et 
noticed that the Russian fires in the neighbourhood 
of the Tchernaya were becoming more numerous ; 
it was a very cold night, and the weather began to 
get frosty. A wing of the 2nd battalion Rifle 
Brigade had been sent to strengthesi the force under 
Sir Colin, and_a sailor’s battery had been established 
on the heights near Balaklava. Harthworks had 
also. been éonstencted on the hills to the left of 
Kadekéi, so the position of the British army had 
been made tolerably secure, as regards the point from 
which its supplies were drawn. The rear, or what 
was termed the Sapouné Ridge, was exceedingly steep 
and it was moreover guarded by a strong force of 
French under Bosquet, who had thrown up several 
earthworks, and who carefully watched the Woronzoff 
road; everything had in fact been made safe with 
the exception of the right flank of the British, and 
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than any other, had for some reason been neglected. 
It-was defended, certainly, by a division under Sir 
De Lacy Evans, who had with him two most able 
brigadiers and a good staff, but beyond a small. low 
wall of loose stones, and the unarmed two-gun bat- 
tery, nothing in the shape of an entrenchment existed. 
A deep cut had been made across the post-road 
which led up from the bridge at the head of the 
harbour, and a barrier had been constructed higher 
up, but that was all that had been done. _ 
Various causes might be assigned for the omission 
to strengthen this, the most exposed part of the 
allied position. In the first instance, the troops had 
arrived on the ground flushed~with the victory they 
had gained on the Alma, and feeling so confident 
that they would speedily be in Sebastopol that the 
idea of being compelled to-act on the defensive never 
for a moment entered into their thoughts. After- 
wards, when a regular siege was determinéd upon, so 
many men were required daily for the construction 
and guarding of the batteries and trenches, that few 
could be spared for other duties. Our Engineer 
officers, too, though excellent, were few in number, 
and were intent only upon the capture of Sebastopol. 


The possibility of the Russians soon receiving strong __ 


reinforcements, seems also not to have been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon. Be thisas it may, Lord Raglan 
evidently felt satisfied that his right could not be 
forced, and the result showed that his confidence 
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CHAPTER X. 
Battle of Inkerman. 


Tr was the custom for one of the Deputy-Assistants 
in the Quartermaster-General’s Department to pro- 
ceed round the different divisions every morning, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether anything un- 
usual had occurred during the night, making a report 
on his return, to General “Airey for. the information 
of Lord Raglan. his duty came rotnd every third 
or fourth day, and on Sunday, the 5th November, it 
was my turn to take the morning ride. I started 
from headquarters about four a.m., and rode first to 
‘the camp of the 3rd Division, visiting afterwards in 
succession those of the 4th, Light, and 1st Divisions, 
and finally arriving at that of the 2nd on the ex- 
treme right. Day was just breaking as I reached 
the latter, and everything was quite still, the only 
signs of life visible being the horses and men be- 
longing to two guns, which stood ready close to 
the tents,-on the. road leading through the camp. 
Trode, as was customary, to the tent of one of the 
staff-officers belonging to the division, and asked if 
there was anything to report to headquarters. His 
reply was “ Nothing whatever,” adding that it had 
been a “particularly quiet night.” After wishing 
him good morning, it occurred to me that it might 
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be better, before returning, to visit the old telegraph 
station at the top of the Woronzoff road, from which 
a very extensive view could be obtained, as I thought 
it more than probable ‘that another attack would 
be made upon Balaklava. I accordingly rode to that 
spot, and endeavoured to make out whether the 
Russians near Tchorgoun were on the move. I 
had my field-glass with me, but unfortunately a very 
thick mist hung over the Tchernaya and the neigh- 
bouring hills, and I could see nothing clearly. I 
was still gazing intently, in the hope that the mist 
would clear off, when suddenly a few shots were fired . 
in the direction of the 2nd Division pickets, almost 
immediately followed by several others in guick suc- 
cession. The French had a picket close to where 
.I was, and I made the remark, “ What can that 
firing mean over there?” After listening for a 
minuté one of them replied, “ Depend upon it you 
are attacked.” I had myself just arrived at the 
same conclusion, and galloped off as hard as I could 
towards where the sound of the firing came from. 
On my way I came upon Sir George Brown, whose 
division Wag .rapidly turning out. He told me to 
ride off at once and acquaint Lord Raglan; and on 
my asking him if I might first of all ride to the 
front and see the nature of the attack, he replied, 
“No; don’t lose a moment. Lord Raglan must be 
informed immediately that we are attacked.” -The 
firing had now become very heavy ; so putting spurs 
to my horse, I soon reached headquarters, and made 
my. report to General Airey. Lord Raglan was 
speedily in the saddle, and in a few minutes we were 
all galloping towards Inkerman. On our way an 
officer was despatched for thé 4th Division; but on 
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the first alarm, Sir George Cathcart had marched to 
the assistance of General Pennefather, who, in the 
absence of Sir De Lacy Evans through sicknéss, was _ 
at this time in command of the 2nd Division. The 
three Highland regiments were guarding Balaklava, 
but the Duke of Cambridge had also moved up the 
brigade of Guards to the tight of the 2nd Division ; 
Sir George Brown, with Buller’s brigade of the 

‘Light Division,*taking post. on its left. General 
Codrington, with the other brigade.of the Light 
Division, took up a good position near the Lancaster. 
battery, where he was pble to guard. the Victeria . 
Ridge, and at the same time open fire on thé, Russian 
right flank. |The 8rd Division was yequired to ‘keep 
up the connexion. with the French, and guard the 
approaches and batteries in their front, but Sir 
Richard England managed to spare the 1st and 50th 
Regiments, which must have been, I think, also on 
the Victoria Ridge. 

Prince Mentschikoff was at Sebastopol, but Gene- 
ral Dannenberg had been selected to command the 
Russian army of attack, with Generals Soimonoff 
and Pauloff under him, each in command of a sepa- . 
rate corps d’armée.. The plans of the enemy had © 
been well arranged, and, what.is of the greatést im- 
portance in war, the strictest secrecy had been ob- 
served respecting them. During the night of the 
4th, Soimonoff was to lead his troops quietly out of 
Sebastopol, whilst Pauloff crossed by the bridge at 
the head of the harbour, and at daybreak the storm 
was to burst, Prince Gortschakoff receiving orders. 
to occupy the attention of the French under Bos- ° 


fe ae 
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greatly aided by the thickness of the weather, and 
they were of course able to derive profit from the 
reconnaissance of the 26th October. Doubtless they 
hoped to cut off and capture some of the pickets ; 
but in this, with one exception, they were mistaken, 
and their approach having been discovered in good 
time, and a fire of musketry at once opened, the 
troops in camp were enabled rapidly to get under 
arms in time to save the position. ** 

When Lord Raglan and the headquarter staff 
arrived upon the ground, the battle was raging 
furiously. The two-gun or sandbag battery being 
unarmed, and occupied only by a small picket, had 
easily been taken possession of by the Russians ; 
but they had been speedily driven out again by 
the 41st Regiment, under General Adams, who was 
soon afterwards severely wounded. On account of 
the smoke and mist, and the thick brushwood with 
which the ground was in those days covered, it was 
difficult, indeed I may say almost impossible, to 
make out what was going on. One thing, however, 
was clear, namely, that the Russians had established 
a heavy battery on Shell Hill, from which a terrific 
fire of round shot and shell was being poured upon 
the camp of the 2nd Division, and the ground in its 
rear. This particular division had been purposely 
encamped on a sort of neck, with a ravine to its 
left and a steep descent to its right; so long as it 
could maintain itself bere, theBritish right could 
not very well be turned. The pickets on being 
attacked had at once been reinforced by General 
Pennefather, and if any one could drive the enemy 
back, he was-the man to do it. There was of 
course the possibility that Gortschakoff might try 
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to storm the heights, and so get-in rear of the 2nd 
Division; but this he did not attempt. The Duke 
of Cambridge had some time previously pointed out 
the insecurity of the ground to the right of his own 
division, and a redoubt had in consequence been 
constructed about a mile from the windmill, ona 
spur which overlooked the Tchernaya, and which 
was distant a few hundred yards from the right of 
his camp, and about three quarters of a mile to the 
right rear of the 2nd Division. The appearance of 
this earthwork, called afterwards the Canrobert re- 
doubt, may not improbably have influenced Gort. 
schakoff, and if so, it was of incalculable value. 
Thave reason -to think that Soimonoff attacked 
before Pauloft was ready ; be that as it may, the 
British had to repel a series of attackey the hardest’ 
fighting being decidedly in the neighbourhood ofthe 
Sandbag battery. It was not far from here that 
Sir George Cathcart, when attempting to turn the 
Russian left, was killed by a musket-ball, a body of 
Russians who had ascended unseen, by a ravine, 
having contrived to cut him off. His Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Charles Seymour, was 
also killed at the samc time; and another staff- 
officer, Major Maitland, was severely wounded. 
The battery being unarmed was really not of much 
yalue, and it was, moreover, about 700 yards in 
front of the neck Thave spoken of; still, being an 
carthwork, it was considered,a point of honour to 
get possession of it, and it ‘changed hands more 
than onee. The Guards fought magnificently, and 
suffered very heavily, the Grenadiers having 8 of- 
ficers killed, and 6 wounded; the Coldstreams, 8 
officers killed and 5 wounded; and the Scats 
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Fusiliers, 1 officer killed and 8 wounded ; 8 ger- 
geants, 1 drummer, and 146 rank and file of the 
brigade being also killed; and 20 sergeants, 3 
drummers, and 363 rank and file wounded. 

Major-General Bentinck, who commanded . the 
brigade, was wounded, as was also Captain T. H. 
Clifton, Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Cambridge ; 
and how his Royal Highness escaped is a marvel. 
Poor Butler, who was the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General attached to the 1st Division, was killed. 

The Light, 2nd, and 4th Divisions likewise ex- 
perienced a heavy loss, fighting superbly. 

Inkerman was a curious battle, insomuch as there 
were no mancuvres of any sort. The Russians 
attacked in masses, supported by a tremendous 
artillery fire, and all that the British had to do was 
to prevent their forcing the neck of the position. 
It was a case of about 8000 men trying to keep back 
40,000, and for a long time it was a question who 
would win. I did not much doubt myself; but I 
must confess I was glad when one or two French 
regiments came up, as the odds were so much in 
favour of the enemy, more especially as Shell Hill 
and the ground where the other Russian guns were 
posted quite commanded the British position, and 
many men were falling to the rear for want of 
ammypnit®. Lord Raglan, I think, felt that he 
could personally do little or nothing; and the only 
part that the Headquarter Staff took was simply 
riding quietly about under a shower of round shot 
and shell. One of the latter, which burst right in 
the midst of us, mortally wounded General Strang- 
ways, and killed the horses of Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Alexander Gordon and Captain Somerset. 
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When the poor old general (who commanded the 
whole of the Royal Artillery in the Crimea) was 
struck, I was riding-close to him, and saw that one 
of his legs was fearfully shattered. He merely, 
however, observed in a quiet tone, “ Will some one 
kindly assist me off my horse?” He was carried to 
the rear, and died the same afternoon, in a tent near 
the windmill. The Russian artillery, having no 
cavalry to fire at, seemed to take especial aim at the 
rather large body of staff-officers in attendance on 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert; but nothing 
could exceed the composure of both his lordship 
and the French Commander-in-chief, the hatter 
smoking q cigar most of the time. General Airey, 
the Quartermaster-General, did all that could pos- 
sibly be done throughout the day. He had for- 
gotten his field-glass in the hurry of turning out, so 
Tlent him the one my naval brother had sent me 
from the “ Trafalgar ;” this he unfortunately man- 
aged to drop somewhere when riding about, and 
when he told me of the loss I thought it was gone 
for ever. Strange to say, a sergeant of some regi- 
ment picked it up and brought it to me, not a little 
to my delight, and I continued to use it constantly 
afterwards, until it was, alas! smashed by the same 
cannon-shot which took off my arm at Cawnpore. 
Two 18-pounders, which Lord Raglan ardered to 
be sent for, at last got the better of the Russian 
guns; and General Bosquet, having found out that 
Prince Gortschakoff had no serious intentions of 
either attacking Balaklava or storming the Sapouné 
Heights, was able to send still further assistance to 
the British; guns now coming up, as well as ore or 
two battalions of Zouaves,—one, T remember, being 
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Algerines. Some “Chasseurs d’Afrique followed, 
together with what was left of the British Light 
Cavalry Brigade. The latter were kept as much as 
possible out of fire, the-nature of the ground pre- 
venting the use of cavalry. Cornet Cleveland, of 
the 17th Lancers, was, however, unfortunately killed, 
and four men were wounded. The Heavy Cavalry 
Brigade remained in rear, to act as circumstances 
might require. * 

General .Soimonoff had been killed early in the 
day; and the Russians must have suffered heavy 
losses from the Minié rifles, with which all the 
British troops—with the exception, I think, of some 
regiments belonging to the 4th Division—were 
armed ; still they did not desist from their attacks 
till about one o’clock, when they began to show 
signs of having had enough, and soon after com- 
menced to retreat. Unfortunately, the British were 
reduced, by killed and wounded, to such a small 
number that pursuit was impossible, and the enemy 
were, in consequence, enabled to save the whole of 
their guns; two steamers, which had been sent to 
the head of the harbour, assisting in covering the 
retreat. . : 

General Pennefather’s plan of defence had con- 
sisted in strengthening and supporting his pickets, 
instead of drawing them gradually in. His doing 
so enabled a more extensive fire to be kept up upon 
the enemy, and probably much diminished the loss 
which would have been sustained from the Russian 
guns had the whole of the infantry been collected 
at the neck. Still, it had one bad result; namely, 
that brigades and regiments got mixed up; and on 
account of the brushwood, the men could not sce 
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their officers. The colours, too, of many regiments 
were sent to the rear, so that there was no rallying- 
point, and those soldiers who had fired away all 
their ammunition, and retired in order to obtain a 
fresh supply, hardly knew what direction to take 
when returning to the front. The indomitable 
pluck, however, which the officers and men of the 
various regiments displayed completely checked the 
Russians, who never once dared to advance their 
guns from the position taken up in the morning. 

Towards the close of the action I.was ordered to 
go to the left of the Post road, and ascertain how 
many remained of each regiment; Lieut:~Colonel 
the Hort Alexander Gordon, Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General going for a similar purpose to the 
right of the road. I gave in the memorandum I 
made, and have now forgotten the numbers, and 
also the names of the various officers I found in 
command. The Russians were at this time retiring, 
but fired an occasional round of grape to stop the 
British from following. 

The position occupied by General Codrington was 
one of the greatest importance—for I am one of 
those who consider that General Soimonoff should 
undoubtedly have advanced along the Victoria 
Ridge, to which a portion of his troops could 
have ascended from the Careenage Ravine. It was 
defended only by the small Lancaster battery; and 
by marching some time before daylight, he would 
in a great measure have escaped the flanking fire of 
any guns which might have been turned upon him 
from the siege batteries of the British right attack. 
Had he done so, the 4th Division must have gone to 
the assistance of Codrineton. and the other bricade 
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of the Light Division also. Pennefather would then 
only have had the help of the Guards to assist him 
in repelling the attack which should at the same 
time have been made by Dannenberg and Pauloff, 
“from the direction of Shell Hill. It is true there 
were the French, but Prince Gortschakoff ought to 
have kept Bosquet’s Division well employed, by an 
energetic attack upon the Sapouné Heights. No 
troops like to be attacked in front and rear at the 
same time, and Penncfathcr would have had so 
small a force to resist Pauloff’s masscs, that ho 
might have been compelled to fall back to the 
windmill ; the British right flank would then have 
‘been turned, and Todleben would at cnce have 
thrown up entrenchments on the position gained 
by the Russians. Codrington and Cathcart would 
doubtless have made a good stand against Soimonoff ; 
but on Pennefather’s falling back, they would have 
been exposed to a tremendous enfilade fire from the 
guns of Pauloff. As regards the remainder of the 
French, a sortie in force, which indeed actually took 
place, would have kept them well occupied; and 
England, with the 3rd Division, must have protected 
the British siege batteries and trenches from other 
_ sorties. 

It is easy to fight a battle seated in a comfortable 
room at home, with no shot and shell flying about, 
but I believe the course I have suggested for Soimo- 
noff and Gortschakoff, was really what Dannenberg 
wished them to adopt. Prince Mentschikoff was, 
however, as it were still in chief command at Sebas- 
topol; and between two stoBls the Russians fell to 
the ground. Soimonoff may have been an obstinate 
man, and may have thought he knew-better than 
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Dannenberg, but that is a point upon which I 
cannot speak, as I am not acquainted with his clia- 
racter. Gortschakoff certainly should have done 
more than he did; for althouglt his presence with so 
large a force below the Sapouné Heights effectually 
prevented Sir Colin Campbel] and the Highland 
Brigade from joining in the fight at Inkerman, he 
failed altogether in preventing Bosquet from send- 
ing assistance to the British at a most critical 
moment. . 
Canrobert, thé French Commander-in-chief; rode 
with Lord Raglan during a great portion of the,. 
battle, and was.slightly wounded. The Turks were" 
kept in teserve near the Sapouné Ridge, but they 
were at the time not much thought of, in conse- 
quence of their behaviour at the battle of Balaklava. 
It was supposed that they could not be depended 
upon, but I think erroneously. The redoubts which 
they occupied on the 25th October were too far 
from support; and they on that day thought they 
were going to be deserted and cut to pieces. It did 
not justify their conduct, but unquestionably the 
Turks can fight well when they like. Sir De Lacy 
Evans, hearing the heavy firing on the British right, 
pluckily rode up from Balaklava, but he was too 
unwell to take actual command of his division. The . 
Naval Brigade—a splendid body of about 2000 
officers and men—was employed in the various siege 
batteries; and the knowledge that they were there, 
in addition to the regular infantry guards of the 
trenches, did away with any feeling of anxiety for 
the safety of the Britf$h approaches. The Royal 
Artillery deserve the greatest credit for the part 
they played at the battle of Inkerman. as the 
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Russian guns were much more numerous, and most 
of them of heavier calibre, than those of the 
‘British. Altogether there were thirty-six British 
field-guns (9-pounder guns and 24-pounder howit- 
zers), besides the two 18-pounders; the French 
brought into action eighteen of their guns; so that 
the allies had just fifty-six guns, opposed to ninety- 
four Russiaw~epes—fifty-four of the latter being 
#2-pounder and 32-pounder howitzers. Besides the 
_ Ninety-five officers and gunners who were killed 
or wounded, eighty horses were killed, and many 
gun-carriages struck. I remember seeing Colonel 
Gambier, R.A., led off the field, after being hit by a 
cannon-ball, fortunately rather spent. § 
I do not like to single out names in a great battle 
like Inkerman, where all fought well, and did their 
_ best; but there were many acts of conspicuous 
gallantry, both on the part of individuals and regj- 
ments. The great danger in naming any one in 
particular is, lest those whose deeds are not so well 
known, but whose conduct has been equally gallant, 
should be ignored. And then there are the killed. 
How many of these poor fellows have been foremost 
in the fight! and yet for them there are no Victoria 
Crosses, no laudatory paragraphs, and alas! no 
welcomes from a grateful country and loying rela- 
tives and friends. A hastily-made grave, a few 
shovelfuls of earth, and those dear comrades whom 
we knew and valued, have passed away altogether 
from the scene. But though their detds are not 
recorded, or their praises sung, they rest in peace, 
and a bright and glorious reward awaits them in a 
happier world. ; 
According to the official return signed by General 
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Estcourt, the Adjutant-General in the Crimea, the 
British loss at the battle of Inkerman was as fol- 
lows: .Killed—43 officers, 32 sergeants, 4 drum- 
mers, and 486 rank and file; wounded—101 of- 
ficers, 121 sergeants, 17 drummers, and 1694 rank 
and file; making a total of 967 killed, and 1933 
wounded. The Russians also took a few prisoners. 
Generals Sir George Cathcart, Strangways; and 
Goldie were amongst the killed; also Lieut.-Colonet 
Carpenter, 41st Regiment; Lieut.-Colonel Swyny, 
68rd Regiment; Lieut.-Colone! Ainslie, 21st Fusi- 
liers; Major Townsend, R.A.; Major Dalton, 49th 
Regiment, and Captain Stanley, commanding 57th 
Regiment, Generals Adams and Torrens died of 
their wounds, and Sir George Brown and General 
Bentinck were also wounded. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge had his horse shot under 
hjm, as had Generals Pennefather and Buller, 
Colonel Reynardson (Grenadier Guards), and Colonel 
Smyth (68th Regiment). Amongst the senior offi- 
cers wounded were Colonels Warren (55th Regi- 
ment), Haly (47th Regiment), Horsford (Rifle Bri- 
gade), Horn (20th Regiment), Jeffreys (88th Regi- 
ment), Daubeney (55th Regiment), Major Hume 
(95th Regiment), Major Mauleverer (30th Regi- 
ment), and Major Sir Thomas Troubridge (7th 
Fusiliers), who had both his feet carried off by a 
round shot. Major Champion (95th Regiment) died 
of his wounds. : : 

The Staff of the 2nd Division were much exposed. 
Captain Allix (Aide-de-Camp) was killed by a can- 
non-shot, and Captains Harding (Aide-de-Camp), 
McDonald (Aide-de-Camp), Gubbins (Aide-de-Camp), 
and Adams (Aide-de-Camp) were all wounded.aCap- 
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tain the Hon. A. M. Cathcart, 93rd Highlanders 
(who was Aide- de-Camp to his uncle, Sir George) 
had two horses shot under him. 

The, following is a nominal list of officers killed 
and wounded at the battle of Inkerman, arranged 
by divisions :— 


, . RIELED, 
Cavatry Durvisioy. 


17th Lancers. —Cornet A, Cleveland. 


Royat ARTILLERY. 


Brigadier-Gencral T. Fox Strangways ; Major P. Townsend. _ 
, 
First Division. 

Staff.— Captain TH. T, Butler, D.A.A.G, 

Grenadier Guards (3rd battalion),—Lieut.-Colonel E. W. Paken- 
ham ; Captain Sir R. L, Newman, Bart.; Captain Hon, H. A, 
Neville, 

Coldstream Guards (Ast battalion).—Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. V. 
Dawson; Lieut.-Colonel J. ©. Cowell; Captain Hon, G. C. 6, 
Fliot; Captain F, H. Ramsden; Captain L. D. Mackinnon; Cap- 
tain H. M. Bouverie; Lieutenant C. H. Greville; Lieutenant E. A, 
Dishrowe. 

Scots Fusilier Guards (1st battalion).—Lieut,-Colonel J, Hunter 
Blair. 

Secosp Division. 


Staf-—Captain W. K. Allix, lst Royals, A.D.C. 

80th Regiment—Captain A. Conolly; Licutenant A. Gibson, 

41st (Welsh) Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel G. Carpenter; Captain 
E. Richards; Lieutenant A. Taylor; Licutenant J. W. Swaby; 
Lieutenant J. Stirling. 

49th Rayiment.—Major T. N. Dalton; Lieutenant A, S. Arm- 
strong. 

Turd Division. 


50th (Queen’s Own) Regiment.—Lieutenant W. G. Dashwood. 


Fourta Division. 
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gadier-General T. L. Goldie; Lieut.Colonel C. T. Seymour, 
AAG, 

20th Regiment.—Lieutenant W. H. Dowling. 

2lst Royal North British Fusiliers.— Lieutenant H. F, FE, Hurt. 

57th Regiment.—Captain E. Stanley. 

63rd Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel FE. 8S. T. Swyny; Lieutenant 
G. C. W. Curtois; Ensign J. H. Clutterbuck. 

68th Light Infantry.—Major H. G. Wynne ; Lieutenant -F. G.* 
Barker. 

Rifle Brigade (1st battalion).—Captain A, ‘A Cartwright. 


Liext Division, 


33rd Regiment.— Lieutenant H. Thorold. 

19th Regiment.—Captain J. Kerr. 

77th Regiment.—Captain J. Nicholson. 

Rifle Brigade (nd battalion).— Lieutenant L. W. Malcolm: 
‘ 


WOUNDED. 


Roya ARTILLERY, 


Lieut.-Colonel G. Gambier, slightly; Captain and Adjutant 
J. F. L. Baddeley, severely ; Captain G. Tupper, slightly ; Captain 
C. J. Ingilby, severely. 


First Division. 


Staf-—Major-General H. J. W. Bentinck, slightly; Captain 
T. H. Clifton, A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, slightly. 

Grenadier Guards (3rd. battalion).—Colonel F. W, Hamilton, 
slightly ; Tieut.-Colonel R. Bradford, slightly ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Yon. H. Percy, slightly; Captain A. Tipping, severely; Lieutenant 
Sir James Ferguson, Bart., slightly ; Lieutenant C. N. Sturt, 
severely. 

Coldstream Guards (1st battalion).—Lieut.-Colonel J. Halkett, 
severely ; Lieut.-Colonel Lord A. C. L. Fitzroy, severely ; Colonel 
Hon. G. Upton, slightly ; Captain Hon, P. Fielding, severely ; 
Lieutenant Hon, W. A. Amherst, severely. . 

Scots Fusilier Guards (1st battalion).—Colonel E. W. F. Walker, 
severcly ; Lieut.-Colonel F. Seymour, slightly ; Captain G. T. F. 
Shuckburgh, severely ; Captain R. Gipps, severely; Captain F. 
Baring, slightly ; Lieutenant S. J. Blane, slightly; Captain and 
Adjutant H. Drummond, severely; Assistant-Surgeon A. G. 
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Srconp Diviston. 


Staf.—Brigadier-General H. W. Adams, severely ; Captain J. 
Gubbins, A.D.C., severely ; Captain C. Adams, A.D.C., slightly ; 
Captain A. McDonald, A.D.C., slightly ; Captain F, P. Harding, 
A.D.C., severely. 

80th Regiment.—Major J. T, Mauleverer, severely ; Captain J. 
Rose, severely ; Captain G. Dickson, slightly ; Captain P. Bayley, 
severely ; Lieutenant J. D. Ross Lewin, dangerously, 

4let (Welsh) Regiment—Captain H. W. Meredith, slightly ; 
Captain H. Rowlands, slightly ; Captain F. C. Bligh, slightly ; 
Lieutenant H. S. Bush, severely; Lieutenant G. R. Fitzroy, 
severely ; Licutcnant and Adjutant W. Johnston, slightly, 

47th Regiment.—Lient.-Colonel W. O'Grady Haly, severely ; 
Ensign G. Waddilove, slightly. 

55th Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel C, Warren, C.B., severely ; 
Brevet-Colonel H. C. LB. Daubeney, slightly; Lieutenant J. R. 
Hume, severely ; Lieutenant W. Barnston, severely ; Lieutenant 
G. A, Morgan, slightly. 

95th Regiment—Major J, G. Champion, dangerously; Major 
H. Hume, slightly ; Captain G. C. Vialls, slightly; Lieutenant 
A. J. J, McDonald, dangerously. 


Tarp Division. 


. 50th (Queen’s Own) Regiment.—Captain H. J. Frampton, slightly. 


Fourta Division. 


Stag.—Trigadier-General H. W. Torrens, very severely ; Brevet- 
Major C. L, B, Maitland, D.A.AG., severely; Lieutenant H. D. 
Torrens, A.D.C,, slightly. . 

20th Regiment.—Colonel F. Torn, slightly; Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel 
I. D. Crofton, severely; Brevet-Major J. B. Sharp, severely; 
Captain W. T. Wood, slightly ; Captain C, R, Butler, severely; 
Lieutenant G. Bennett, severely; Lieutenant and Adjutant FE. 
Padfield, slightly ; Ensign L. Kekewich, slightly, 

Qlet Royal North British Fusiliers.—Lieut.-Colonel F, G. 
Ainslie, severely; Captain G. W. Boldero, severely ; Lieutenant 
A. Templeman, slightly ; Lieutenant H. King, severely ; Lieutenant 
R. Killeen, slightly ; Lieutenant R. Stephens, severely. 

46th Regiment,—Captain W. Hardy, severely ; Ensign E. H. 
Hellier, slightly. : 
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wounds) ; Lieutenant G. W. Hague, dangerously’; Lieutenant C. 
Venables, slightly. 

63rd Regiment.—Captain T. Harries, slightly ; Captain C."E. 
Fairtlough, slightly ; Lieutenant T. Johns, slightly; Lieutenant 
W. H. Newenham, slightly ; Ensign H. Tysden, severely ; Ensign 
T. K. Morgan, severely; Lieutenant and Adjutant R. Bennett, 
severely. : 

68th Light Infantry —Lieut.-Colonel Harry Smith, dangerously ; 
Lieutenant J. Cator, dangerously. 

Rifle Brigade (1st battalion)—Lieut-Colonel A. H. Horsford, 
slightly ; Major E. Hooper, severely; Lioutenant C. Buller, 
slightly ; Lieutenant C. 8. Flower, slightly. 


Lieut Division. 


Staf'—Lieut,-General Sir George Brown, K.C.B., severely. 

7th Royal Fusiliers,—-Major Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart., very 
severely ; Captain R. Y. Shipley, severely ; Lieutenant H. W. P. 
Butler, severely ; Captain E, H. Ross, slightly ; Ensign L, J. F. 
Jones, slightly. 

23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—Licutenant T. F. Vane, slightly. 

33rd Regiment.—Lieutenant F. Corbett, slightly ;‘ Ensign J. 
Owens, dangerously, 

88th Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Jeffreys, slightly ; Cap- 
tain J. G, Crosse, slightly ; Lieutenant H. J. Baynes, severely. 

Rifle Brigade (2nd battalion).— Captain I, Newdigate, slightly. 


Royat Marines, 
Captain W. H. March. 


The following is a correct return, or nearly so, 
of the éasualties at the battle of Inkerman :— 


Stag.—6 officers killed; 11 offiecrs wounded. 

4th Light Dragoons,—2 rank and file wounded. 

11th Hussars.—1 rank and file wounded, 

17th Lancers.—1 officer killed; 1 rank and file wounded, 

Royal Artillery.—2 officers, 3 sergeants, 10 rank and file killed; 
4 officers, 5 sergeants, 71 rank and file wounded. a4 

Grenadier Guards.—3 officers, 3 sergeants, 1 drummer, 47 rank 
and file killed; 6 officers, 6 sergeants, 1 drummer, 144 rank and 
file wounded, 

Coldstream Guards.—8 officers, 3 sergeants, 62 rank and file 
killed ; § officers, 6 sergeants, 110 rank and file wounded. 
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Scots Fusilier Guards.—1 officer, 2 sergeants, 37 rank and file 
killed; 8 officers, 8 sergeants, 2 drummers, 109 rank and file 
wounded. 

1st Foot.—1 rank and file killed. 

7th ¥Foot.—5 yank and file killed; 5 officers, 2 sergeants, 1 
drummer, 46 rank and file wounded. 

19th Foot,—1 officer, 1 yank and file killed; 3 rank and file 
wounded. 

20th Foot—1 officer, 2 sergeants, $8 rank and file killed; 8 

- Officers, 17 sergéants, 1 drummer, 104 rank and file wounded. 

21st Foot.—1 officer, 24 rank and file killed; 6 officers, 11 
sergeants, 79 rank and file wounded. 

23rd Foot.—7 rank and filo killed; 1 officer, 2 sergeants, 18 
rank and file wounded; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 11 rank and file 
missing, 

30th Foot.—2 officers, 27 rank and file killed; 5 officers, 4 
sergeants, 97 rank and file wounded, : 

33rd Foot.—1 officer, 6 rank and file killed; 2 officers, 3 
sergeants, 52 rank and file wounded. 

41st Foot.—5 officers, 2 sergeants, 53 rank and file killed; 6 
officers, 4 sergeants, 2 drummers, 95 rank and file wounded. 

46th Foot.—12 rank and file killed ; 2 officers, 2 sergeants, 24 
rank and file wounded. - 

47th Foot.—19 rank and file killed ; 2 officers, 2 sergeants, 43 
rank and file wounded. 

49th Foot.—2 officers, 1 sergeant, 1 drummer, 37 rank and file 
killed ; 11 sergeants, 1 drummer, 107 rank and file wounded. 

50th Foot.—1 officer, 8 rank and file killed; 1 officer, 1 drum- 
mer, 20 rank and file wounded. 

55th Fvot.—18 rank and file killed ; 5 officers, 4 sergeants, 54 
rank and file wounded. 

57th Foot.—1 officer, 3 sergeants, 1 drummer, 9 rank and file 
killed; 3 officers, 5 sergeants, 1 drummer, 69 rank and file 
wounded. 

63rd Foot.—3 officers, 12 rank and file killed; 7 officers, 7 
sergeants, 2 drummers, 82 rank and file wounded. 

68th Foot.—2 officers, 2 sergeants, 16 rank and file killed; 2 
officers, 2.sergeants, 2 drummers, 29 rank and file wounded. 

77th Foot.—1 officer, 2 sergeants, 18 rank and file killed; 2 
sergeants, 1 drummer, 34 rank and file wounded. 

88th. Foot.—4 sergeants, 18 rank and file killed ; 2 officers, 9 
sergeants, 71 rank and file wounded, 
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95th Foot.—1 officer, 2 sergeants, 25 rank and file killed; 3 
officers, 3 sergeants, 101 rank and file wounded. 

Rifle Brigade (1st battalion).—1 officer, 7 sergeants, 12 rank 
and file killed ; 4 officers, 5 sergeants, 1 drummer, 77 rank and 
file wounded. 

Rifle Brigade (2nd battalion).—1 officer, 8 rank and file killed ; 
1 officer, 1 drummer, 25 rank and file wounded, 

Royal Marines.—1 sergeant, 4 rank and file killed ; 1 officer, 1 
sergeant, 25 rank and file wounded. 


The Russian loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
amounted to nearly 11,000. Two of the Grand 
Dukes were spectators of the battle. The French 
had about 50 officers and nearly 900 men killed and 
wounded when assisting the British at Inkerman, 
and they experienced other losses in consequence of 
the sorti8 made upon their trenches whilst the 
battle was going on, a most gallant officer, General 
Lourmel, being then killed. The French regiments 
principally engaged at Inkerman were the 3rd 
Zouaves, the 7th Light Infantry, the 6th Regiment 
of the Line, and a battalion of Algerine Rifles. 
Colonel Du Cumas, of the 6th, was killed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The field of battle—A hurricane—Sad news from home—Com- 
mencoment of winter—Sufferings of the British—A Russian 
sortie. ’ 


On the 6th November I was out sketching in the 
neighbourhood of the 2nd Division, and was for 
some time on the field of battle, which presented a 
fearful spectacle. ‘The dead were literally lying in 
heaps, especially near the Sandbag battery, where 
Russian, British, and French corpses were all mixed 
up together. Shell Hill was covered with dead 
horses which had belonged to the Russian artillery. 
It was sad to see the Russian wounded, who were 
very numerous. I spoke to one in French, and 
understood him to say that his regiment had only 
arrived on the day previous to the battle; that he 
had come round from the Danubian provinces, vid 
Odessa; and that he had been marching for two 
months. As I was riding about J came upon a 
Russian drum, which I picked up and carried home 
to my tent, and which I have still got; the poor 
drummer was lying dead by its side, with his belt 
covered. with blood. It must have taken two days to 
collect all the wounded, and unfortunately the Russian 
battery at the lighthouse would-persist in firing on the 
fatigue parties who were collecting them and burying 
the dead. I saw about 400 dead Russians put into 
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an old lime-kiln, to the right of the road leading down 
to the Inkerman bridge ; and many large holes had to 
be dug, as there were about 2000 dead Russians to 
bury, besides the British and French killed. 

On the 7th November I had again the morning 
ride, another attack by the Russians being daily ex- 
pected. At two o’clock in the afternoon an officer 
galloped in to headquarters, to say the enemy were 
advancing once more to attack the British right. 
Horses were at once saddled and brought out, but 
the report turned out to be a false one. A consultas 
tion was held on this day between the British and 
French Generals. In consequence of the alarm I 
rode off tq the right, and when there, was called up 
by the Duke of Cambridge. He begged me to go 
with him to see the Russian wounded, who, although 
collected together, had not received any medical 
attendance, the British surgeons being busy with 
their own wounded. His Royal Highness “pointed 
out to me the pitiable state they were in, and asked 
if something could not be done; indeed, nothing 
could exceed his Kindness to these poor fellows, with 
many of whom he conversed. In accordance with 
his wish I returned immediately to headquarters, 
and reported the state of the case to General Airey, 
who desired me to ride down to Balaklava, and to 
get all the medical men I could from there, and also 
from the cavalry. I started directly, and saw Sir 
Colin Campbell, who was daily expecting another 
.attack. The doctors were sent, and soon af work, 
and doubtless many Russians who were badly 
wounded at Inkerman, owed their lives to the kind 
thoughtfulness of the Duke. 

The remainder of the 46th Regiment landed about 
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this time, only two companies having been present 
at’ the Battle of Inkerman, under Captain Hardy, 
who was severely wounded. On the 12th Novem- 
ber I was again ordered down to Balaklava, it being 
reported that the Russians were advancing in force 
upon that place; they did not, however, come on. 
Ton this day at last received my baggage, having 
obtained permission to send my servant to Hupa- 
toria in a steamer that was going there, where he 
found the “ Arnotdale.” This enabled me to make 
myself a little more comfortable, and I was not sorry 
to obtain my camp bedstead. I also received some 
warm gloves from my naval brother, which were 
very acceptable. On this night a great storm took 
place, and the weather began to get very bad. It 
blew very hard on the 13th; but I was ordered off 
to Kamiesch Bay, to see if the 62nd Regiment, 
which had arrived there from Malta, could be 
landed, reinforcements being urgently required. 
The disembarkation was fortunately effected, and I 
conducted them to the British position, Colonel 
Trollope riding cheerily along at the head of his 
men. On the morning of the 14th we had a hurri- 
cane, which I believe blew over every tent, or nearly 
so, in the allied army. It was not my turn for the 
morning ride, and I was trying to get to sleep about 
half-past six, when over went my tent, the rain 
falling at the time in torrents. It was not pleasant, 
put I was able to take shelter in the small house 
used ag the Quartermaster-General’s office, so had 
not much to complain of. It was far otherwise, 
however, with the officers and men in the-various 
divisions, who must have been in a wretched plight ; 
indeed the suffermgs of the sick and wounded must 
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have been fearful. Many vessels were lost in the 
hurricane, amongst others the “Prince” steamer, 
which had just arrived from England filled with 
_ warm clothing for the troops, and a vessel laden with 
gunpowder. The day was a terrible one in every 
way, and when night came the Russians made a 
sortie in force upon the French trenches, which, 
however, was repulsed. : 

It was on one evening about this time that an Aide- 
de-Camp of Lord Raglan’s (I think Lord Burghersh), 
who had been watching the enemy encamped in con- 
siderable numbers on the high ground beyond the 
lighthouse battery, reported on his return to head- 
quarters, that he was perfectly certain from what 
he had seen that an immediate attack was contem- 
plated. General Airey at once desired me to ride 
off to the 2nd Division, and to find out if anything 
unusual had been noticed. It was quite dark when 
I got there; General Pennefather had not observed 
anything himself, nor had any of his staff; but he 
ordered one of the latter to go to the front with me, 
to see ifwe could detect any noise. Leaving my 
charger at the camp, we stole quietly forward, and 
at last reached the end of the spur beyond Shell 
Hill, and which was exactly opposite to the light- 
house battery. Ilere we laid quietly down at a 
spot just overlooking the harbour, and remained 
listening for a considerable time, without, however, 
hearing the slightest sound of any sort; and having 
at last made up our minds that no attack was in- 
tended, we returned to General Pennefather. I 
then rede back to headquarters to make my report. 
In coinoe alone the snur towards the harhonr TF 
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each occasion it was against a dead Russian. These 
were some of the poor fellows whom our fatigue 
parties had been unable to collect on the 6th and 
7th November, in consequence of the fire from the 
lighthouse battery ; very possibly some of them may 
only have been wounded, and not actually killed. 
Tt was terrible to think that they had perhaps 
been left on the ground to die! 

Some of the hills were now covered with snow, 
and everything began to look dreary. The prospect 
was indeed cheerless, and many were in a despond- 
ing state. I had kept up my own spirits, but a 
terrible: blow was now to fall upon me and my two 
brothers—one all the more difficult to bear, from 
its suddenness. On the 17th November a letter 
arrived, stating that our poor dear father had died, 
after a short illness of only a few days. 

The trial was indeed a hard one, and although 
I went about my work as usual, I at times scarcely 
.. knew what I was about. Lord Raglan had also 
received a letter, telling him of my father’s death, 
and he at once sent for me, and offered all the 
vonsolation in his power. He aske@ if it would 
be necessary for me to go home, and I saw that 
I had only to apply for leave of absence to obtain 
it; I thanked his lordship, but replied that nothing 
would induce me to quit the Crimea. All the 
interest I had felt in the campaign was now for 
a time gone, as it had been my great delight to 
write ‘constantly to my father, and to tell him 
how matters were going on; I felt, however, that I 
had a duty to perform to my Queen and country, 
and determined that I would still do it to the best 
of my ability. The full coloneley of the 67th 
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Regiment, . vacant by my poor father’s death, was 
conferred upon Sir Colin Campbell. | 

The loss of the “ Prince”? steamer was a serious 
affair for the British army, and Captain Wetherall, 
Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General, was sent 
off immediately to Constantinople, with instructions 
to buy up all the warm clothing he could possibly 
obtain. On the 27th November the 9th Foot 
arrived from Malta, and I was sent off to land and 
conduct them to the front from Balaklava. In con- 
sequence of the bad weather the roads had by this 
time become nearly impassable ; I was still frequently 
employed in sketching, and managed to get a good 
look at the ground in front of our most advanced 
trench during some heavy rain—the Russian rifle- 
men having evidently taken shelter—not a shot 
being fired at me. A three-gun battery manned by 
our sailors, and constructed on a spur to the right: 
of the French trenches, caused great annoyance 
to the Russians, especially in their flagstaff and . 
barrack batteries, and a constant interchange of 
round shot and shell was kept up. I was sketch- 
ing the ground in front of it one afternoon from 
a spot close to its right, when suddenly my pencil 
broke, and I stepped into the battery for a knife; 
just as I did so, a round shot struck the ground 
exactly where I had been standing; it was, doubt- 
less, aimed at me, and would, I think, have taken 
_off both my feet, so I had a lucky escape. A great 
many fresh guns and mortars arrived about this 
time for the British batteries, but the difficulty was 
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and wore now able to assist in guarding the ground 
where the battle of Inkerman had been fought. 
Three redoubts were commenced—one on the 
Victoria Ridge, one on Shell Hill, and one in rear 
of the sandbag battery, where the Guards suffered 
so heavily; other entrenchments being also made. 
The only fear was lest we should be making these 
redoubts for the Russians; but the punishment 
inflicted upon them on the 5th November was so 
tremendous, that they never again attempted to 
attack the British right. Towards the end of 
November General Airey became seriously unwell, and 
it was feared that his illness would turn to cholera ; 
fortunately, after a few weeks he recovered. The 
army was very short of generals at this time; three 
had been killed, and two mortally wounded, whilst 
five others were absent through wounds or sickness. 

It had I believe been the intention of Lord Raglan 
and General Canrobert to make an assault ‘upon 
Sebastopol early in November, but the losses ex- 
perienced by the allies at the battle of Inkerman 
quite upset their plans, and it had become evident 
either that the siege must be abandoned, or that the 
army must winter in the Crimea. More than one I 
believe were in favour of the former course of pro- 
ceeding, but the British Commander-in-chief was 
not the man to give up anything he had undertaken, 
although cholera was, alas! now once more com- 
mitting its ravages, and nearly a hundred British 
soldier’ were dying each day. Drafts had been sent 
out, including one of two subalterns and forty men 
for the 98rd Highlanders ; but if the death-rate con- 
tinued as it was, a month would sweep off nearly 
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T was sent on the 30th November to Balaklava, 
to land the draft for my own regiment from the 
“Cleopatra.” The officers were two young ensigns, 
named Ball and Kirby ; the latter died within three 
months, and the former not long afterwards. 

On the 2nd December the Russians made a sortie, 
and tried to regain a trench which the British had 
taken from them; they were driven back by the 
Rifle Brigade. A few days afterwards the 90th 
Light Infantry arrived from Ireland; also a por- 
tion of the 34th Regiment, from Corfu,.and a com- 
pany of the Royal Artillery. On the 38rd Decem- 
ber I was able, for the first time since landing in 
the Crimga, to attend Divine Service, which was 
held in a room in Lord Raglan’s house, the Rev. 
H. P. Wright, one of the Chaplains, officiating. The 
Holy Communion was afterwards administered to 
Lord Raglan, Sir John Burgoyne, General Estcourt, 
Captain Claremont, and myself. | General Penne- 
father had also now been attacked with illness, and 
went down to Balaklava. ; 

My usual dinner at this time was salt: meat and 
biscuit; but I managed to get a cheese and a few 
pots of jam from a ship at Balaklava. Fresh meat 
was sometimes issued to the troops, but it was 
generally very tough. The weather had become 
excessively cold, but I still continued quite well, 
and enjoyed my ration of rum. Lord Raglan on 
one occasion invited me to dinner, and I breakfasted 
with him twice, on all three occasions getting a 
regular feast of good things, which must have been 
sent out from England. My brother Charles, of the 
Royal Engineers, also continued in good health. 
The “Trafalgar,” and several others of the sailing 
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men-of-war, had been sent down to the Bosphorus, 
after the hurricane of the 14th November. 

On the 9th December it was reported that the 
Russian steamers in harbour were unusually busy, 
and as it was thought they might be moving troops, 
I was ordered off to the right to reconnoitre. 
Leaving my charger in one of the new redoubts, 
I proceeded quietly forward, and got close up to 
the end of the harbour; the Russians fired six shots 
from the lighthouse battery, but did me no harm, 
and I saw all that I wanted. Tho enemy had appa- 
rently thrown up nine now batteries on the opposite 
side of the harbour, and had evidently made their 
position beyond the Inkerman bridge very strong, 
probably imagining we should some day attack 
them. On the morning of the 10th I was called up 
.at four a.m., and ordered to ride off instantly to 
Balaklava, and bring up. the 34th and 90th 
Regiments, which had just landed, as the enemy 
were reported to: be cotning on.in force. I was 
told that the matter was urgent, and that I must 
conduct: them by the Woronzoff road, to save 
time, and get them to the right as soon as pos- 
sible. I was in the saddle in a couple of minutes, 
and galloped off as hard as I could to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who still commanded at Balaklava. The 
two regiments turned out very rapidly, and we 
started, Sir Colin, however, giving it as his opinion 
that it would be rather a risk to cross the plain so 
near the Russians. I explained that my orders were 
very positive, and so he obtained some Chasseurs 
from General Vinoy, and took command himself, 
When about half way across the plain, a staff-officer 
arrived with orders for the two regiments to return 
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to Balaklava, the alarm turning out to be false ; we 
accordingly marched back again, without being-in 
any way interfered with by the Russians, avho must 
have been puzzled at our proceedings. The weather 
having improved, some of the new guns and mortars 
were got up to the front, and the siege went on as 
usual, the firing being almost continual both night 
and day. 

On the night of the 11th the Russians made a 
sortie and tried to spike some of the British guns. I 
had turned in, but was awoke about eleven o’clock by 
tremendous firing, the bugles sounding the Assembly 
in more than one place. I was out of my tent in an 
instant, and was ordered to gallop off to the front to 
see what was the matter. The Russians had stolen 
up by a ravine, but they were soon driven back, with 
heavy loss. The roll of musketry was incessant, 
and shells were falling in all directions. I.got home, 
about two a.m., but at five o’cleck I was off again, it 
being my turn for the morning ride, and went 
round all the divisions. 

On the 16th December we had more snow, the 
weather having again changed for the worse, and I 
had a bitterly cold morning ride on the 17th, the 
tents looking like so many loaves of sugar. The 
batteries and trenches were now in a fearful state, 
and it was terrible work for those who had to do 
duty there for twenty-four hours at a time, and 
stand in some cases with their feet in the water. 
About 3000 men had always to be on guard to pre- 
vent sorties upon the British approaches, and no 
one could be surprised at the great sickness and 
martality Creat numbers of officers were heine 
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in the rain, but I got some stones and built a 
small wall round it to keep out the wind. 

An attack was expected on the 18th December, it 
being St. Nicholas’s Day, and on the 17th I was 
sent off to Balaklava to assist in disembarking the 
17th and 89th Regiments, who had arrived in the 
“Jumna” and “Niagara” steamers, so that they 
might be ready if wanted. The 18th passed off 
quietly, but on the 19th I was ordered down to 
Balaklava to bring them to the front. The 
men were in capital spirits, and the French bands 
played ‘God save the Queen” as we passed. On 
our way we met General Canrobert, who was cheered 
by the two regiments. Colonel Macpherson, who 
commanded the 17th, had served with the Light 
Division in the Peninsula. On the 20th some of 
the Guards and 71st Highlanders landed from 
the “Royal Albert.” The French made a strong 
reconnaissance on this day towards Tchorgoun, 
Liprandi having fallen back. Two or three men 
only were wounded. On the night of the 20th 
another powerful sortie was made upon the British 
trenches, Major Méller, of the 50th, being unfortu- 
nately mortally wounded, and Captain Frampton, 
Lieutenant Clark, and fourteen men of the same 
regiment, taken prisoners. The Russians were 
driven back, but not before more than forty of the 
British had been killed or wounded. Sir Edmund 
Lyons about this time succeeded Admiral Dundas in 
command of the fleet in the Black Sea. I often 
saw the former at headquarters. 

On Christmas Eve there was a hard frost. Divine 
Service was held at- Lord Raglan’s house on Christ- 
mas Day, nineteen officers attending. The Holy 
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Communion was afterwards administered. I found 
it now very cold work in my tent, as I had no fire 
of any sort, wood not being procurable. My naval 
brother had, however, sent me up a famous thick 
coat, which had been made on board the “ Trafal- 
gar.” It had anchor buttons, but that did not 
matter ; on the contrary I was proud to be a sort 
of mixture of the Royal Navy, Royal Engineers, and 
Sutherland Highlanders; indeed I may say of the 
4th Light Dragoons also, for I had purchased, not 
having a good saddle or bridle of my own, a com- 
plete set of horse equipments from an officer of 
that regiment, who was invalided. General Airey 
kindly permitted me to use it, and I greatly enjoyed 
the comfdrtable sheepskin. My brother also sent 
me up from the “ Bosphorus” an enormous pair of 
boots, which came well above the-knee, and which 
were invaluable when riding. Captain Greville, of 
the “Trafalgar,” was likewise most kind, as he sent 
me a quantity of preserved soups and vegetables, 
and some tins of salmon. 

We heard about this time of the death of poor 
General Adams, from the effects of the wounds. 
received at the battle of Inkerman. He was univer- 
sally liked, and both he and his brother, who com- 
manded the 28th Regiment, were first-rate soldiers. 
T lost in General Adams a most kind friend. Cap- 
tain Glazbrook, of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, who had been severely wounded when 
reconnoitring, also died. The various British 
divisions were at this time composed and commanded 
as follows :— 


lst Division (under Colonel Lockyer, 97th Regiment).—3rd 
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battalion Grenadier Guards ; 1st battalion Coldstream Guards; 1st 
battalion Scots Fusilier Guards ; 97th Regiment. 

2nd Division (under Brigadier-General Buller).—30th Regiment ; 
41st Regiment ; 47th Regiment ; 49th Regiment ; 55th Regiment ; 
62nd Regiment ; 95th Regiment. 

3rd Division (under Lieut.-General Sir Richard England).— 
Ist Royals ; 4th Regiment ; 9th Regiment; 28th Regiment ; 38th 
Regiment ; 44th Regiment ; 50th Regiment ; 89th Rogiment. 

4th Divisiow (under Brigadier-General Sir John Campbell).—17th 
Regiment ; 20th Regiment ; 21st Fusiliers ; 46th Regiment; 57th 
Regiment ; 63rd Regiment; 68th Light Infantry ; Rifle Brigade 
(1st battalion). 

Light Division (under Major-General Codrington).—7th Fusiliers ; 
19th Regiment ; 23rd Fusiliers ; 33rd Regiment ; 34th Regiment ; 
7ith Regiment; 88th Regiment; 90th Light Infantry; Rifle 
Brigade (2nd battalion), one wing only; 400 of the Royal 
Marines. 

At Balaklava (under Major-General Sir Colin Campfell).—42nd 
Royal Highlanders ; 71st Highland Light Infantry ; 79th Cameron 
Highlanders ; 93rd Sutherland Highlanders; Rifle Brigade (2nd 
battalion), one wing ; 600 of the Royal Marines. 


The British cavalry, under the Earl of Lucan, 
had been moved from the position it had latterly 
occupied near headquarters, to the rear of the hill 
near Kadekéi, upon which the brigade of French, 
under General Vinoy, was encamped. For want of 
stabling the horses were in a sad state, and numbers 
had died. It was most unfortunate that wood had 
not, in the first instance, been procured from Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of erecting temporary 
stables, but no one had ever contemplated that the 
army would be obliged to winter outside Sebastopol. 
General Scarlett was still in command of the Heavy 
Brigade, but the Earl of Cardigan had taken his 
departure for England on the 4th December, having 
been invalided. 


CHAPTER XII. 


War promotions—A message for Sir Colin Campbell—A Russian 
spy—Parting with a cocked-hat—Kadikoi. 


J ratk it was on the 1st January, 1855, but it may 
have been a day or two before, that the Gazette of 
the 12th December, containing the promotions for 
distinguished service in the field, reached head- 
quarters. I now found myself a Brevet Major ; 
but the promotion was not of the slightest use to 
me, the Minister of War having decided to give to 
each of the regiments in the Crimea, a reserve bat- 
talion and an additional field-officer. Being Senior 
Captain of the 93rd, I was therefore now daily 
expecting to be promoted to the rank of Regimental 
Major. A Brevet Lieut.-Coloneley would have been 
of some yalue after obtaining the Majority; and 
General Airey was good enough to say that he 
would try to get further promotion for me. He 
hadi however, quite enough to think about at the 
time, and I thought it best not to trouble him in the 
matter, which doubtless escaped him. 

Early in January, Sir George Brown and General 
Pennefather left the Crimea for Malta. ‘The 18th 
“and 39th Regiments landed at Balaklava, where they 
remained. Snow had begun to fall again heavily, 
and the country was once more in a fearful state. 
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Lord Raglan now decided to establish a depét of 
provisions at headquarters, so that the troops in 
front might not have to go down for anything to 
Balaklava. With this object in view, instructions 
were sent to Sir Colin Campbell to employ the men 
of the Highland regiments in carrying up provisions 
to the front, which could now be done with safety, 
the Russians under Liprandi having retired. A day 
was fixed for the first batch of provisions to be sent 
up to the new depét; but when the time came no 
Highlanders appeared. As men were dying very 
fast, and as the provisions were urgently required, 
Lord Raglan became very angry ; and I was desired 
by General Airey to ride immediately to (div Colin 
Campbell to learn the reason why his fordship’s 
orders had not been attended to ; the Quartermaster- 
General at the same time desiring me to express 
how much annoyed Lord Raglan was. Now this 
was about the most unpleasant duty I could possibly 
have been sent upon; and I have always regretted 
since that I did not ask General Airey ta put the 
message in writing. However, Thad got my orders, 
and all I had to do was to obey them; so, mounting 
my horse, I galloped off to Kadikéi. As I rode 
along, I felt, knowing what I did of Sir Colin, that I 
was “in for it.” I hoped, however, to be able to 
smooth matters down a little. On reaching the 
camp of the 98rd, the thought occurred to me that 
I would first see the Brigade Major; so, calling him 
aside, I explained why Lhad been sent, down, stating 
that I, of course, did not like to go direct to Sir 
Colin with the message, and should be glad if he 
would undertake to deliver the purport of it quietly, 
and then bring me the answer I was to take to 
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General Airey. The Brigade Major, instead of 
managing the affair diplomatically, at oncé went off 
to Sir Colin, and, I fear, delivered the message in 
about the worst form he possibly could. The old 
General was perfectly furious, and without even 
speaking to me, proceeded direct to headquarters. 
On.my returning there shortly afterwards, I was 
sent for by Lord Raglan and General Airey, and 
asked what I had said to Sir Colin, who had reported 
me for insulting him. I replied that, so far from 
insulting him, I had not even spoken to him, and 
explained-the course I had pursued. They both at 
once commenced to laugh, and I was told that I 
might go, and never heard anything more on the 
subject. Bir Colin, I believe, never quite forgave 
me for being the bearer of that unfortunate message, 
and I fear that afterwards it did me harm in more 
ways than one, I took care not again te make the 
Brigade Major my medium of communication. 

On the 5th January, Omar Pasha arrived in the 
Crimea, and rode up directly to see Lord Raglan. 
A Turkish force was at this time being moved from 
Varna to Eupatoria. The British troops continued 
to suffer much; and on the 6th January Lieutenant 
Dent, of the 9th Foot, was féund frozen to death in 
the snow, a French soldier being also found dead 
near the same place. The cavalry was rapidly 
diminishing, and, I think; forty horses died on one 
day from the intense cold. Some stoves were issued 
about this time; but it was rather dangerous work 
burning the charcoal, and Ramsbottom, of the 97th, 
and, I believe, another officer, were suffocated in 
their tents. I had a narrow escape myself the first 
time I tried it, and only just reached the door of 
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my tent in time. Afterwards I took -care, if I 
used it, to have it made red hot before it was 
brought; in. 

During the month of January I was principally 
occupied in drawing plans for Lord Raglan, who 
very kindly allowed me to make use of his sitting- 
room, where there was:a good fire. One of those I 
made was, I understood, to .be sent. home to the. 
Duke of Newcastle, then Minister of War, and 
another to Lord Hardinge. General Airey and Sir 
John Burgoyne now both resided with his lordship, 
and Sir John used frequently to look over my work. 
I remember, early in the siege, pointing out to him 
the hill known afterwards as the Mamelon, and say- 
ing how much I wished we had possesSion.of it. 
He quite agreed with me; but it was little thought 
then what an important part this very hill would 
afterwards play in the siege. The French head- 
quarters were only three quarters of a mile from 
those of the British, and Canrobert occasionally 
came and talked with Lord Raglan.- In the Quarter-: 
master-General’s office there was heither fireplace 
nor stove; so it was very difficult to draw there, on 
account of the cold: My brother in the Royal 
Engineers now and then came to see me, as did my 
cousin, in the 93rd; and they both continued well. 
The “Trafalgar” had sailed for England on the 
28th December. : 

* On account of the awful state of ‘the country, my 
Russian ‘horse fell with me on ane occasion, and we 
both rolléd over. I was, however, luckily not hurt. 
It was difficult to wash, on account of the frost, 
both sponge and! towel being usually like pieces of 
wood ; the water, too, in my tent being generally 
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hard frozen. Some huts had arrived, but it was 
impossible to get them up from Balaklava. Plefty 
of warm clothing had also been sent out; and the 
good people in England were, we found, subscribing: 
in all directions. Personally, I had nothing to 
complain of; my health was excellent; and I had 
received several warm flannel shirts and other 
articles, sent out by the kindest and best of mothers. 
We had also been all allowed to grow our beards, 
which formed a great protection against the’ cold: 
It was the poor, fellows that had to do duty in the 
trenches that were the greatest sufferers; and the 
63rd Regiment had almost ceased to exist. The 
forty-two British regiments only mustered, I think, 
altogether, at the commencement of January, about 
17,000 men, including officers. The Russians pos- 
sessed: great advantages, as they could shelter their 
_. eavalry at Baktchi-sarai and elsewhere; and the - 
‘ troops in Sebastopol could come out of their barracks 
and make sorties upon our soldiers, when they were 
half frozen-in the trenches. They made one on the 
12th January, and managed to take a sergeant and 
fifteen men prisoners, wounding an officer and several 
others. . eo, * ; 
‘On the. 15th January the Gazette atrived, con- 
taining my promotion without purchase, to the rank 
of Regimental-Major: This I knew would remove 
me from the Staff, and perhaps send me home, as 
one major was. to take charge of the new reserve 
battalion. Snow continued to fall heavily at times ; 
and on one occasion, when taking the morning ride, 
I quite lost my way in a storm, bringing up at last 
amongst some French cavalry. The country was 
covered with dead horses, and wild dogs were,to be 
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seen feasting upon them in all directions. These 
had become almost as dangerous as wolves; and 
when riding home one night I was attacked by a 
regular pack of them, who followed me, barking in 
a most savage manner, close to my ‘horse’s heels for 
nearly a mile. It was pitch dark, and as I could 
not beat them off in any other manner, I at last 
drew my revolver out, and fired one barrel into the 
midst of them. A dead silence succeeded, and they 
must have turned and fled, with probably the loss 
of one of their number. This was the only time I 
ever fired my revolver in the Crimea. 

The French continued to receive reinforcements, 
and must by the middle of January have had nearly 
60,000 men in the Crimea. The Britisk, untortu- 
nately, had no reserves to draw upon; and those, 
who had to guard the trenches continued to die off 
from-sheer overwork. 
~ On the 21st January I mentioned to General 
Airey that I had been made a Regimental-Major, 
and he at once acquainted Lord Raglan, who came 
up to me and asked if it was true, and if it would 
remove me from the Staff. I replied, “ Yes; that 
T concluded it would;” upon which his lordship 
remarked, in a most kind manner, ‘“‘ Well, at all 
events, don’t go until-you get positive orders from 
me to do so.” I thanked him, and determined that 
I would at all events finish the plan at which I was 
then working. My brother Charles became about 
this time a Captain in the Royal Engineers, but con- 
tinued to act as Adjutant until he was appointed 
Brigade-Major. 

On the 3ist January a most powerful. sortie was 
made upon the French, many officers and men being 
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killed or wounded. Generals Barnard and Lord 
Rokeby arrived early in February, in the “St. Jéan. 
d’ Acre ;” to the former was given a brigade in the 8rd 
Division, and the latter was appointed to the com- 
mand of the brigade of Guards, It was, I think, 
on the last day of January, that a stranger was seen 
walking about in one of the British batteries. On 
being questioned by Captain Lushington, R.N., he 
stated that he was an assistant-surgeon, but that 
he had left his uniform on board ship, and had just 
walked out to see what was going on in front. He 
was permitted to remain; but. presently was seen 
running off, as hard as he could go, towards the 
Russians, who received him with loud cheers. He 
was of coutse fired at, but get off safe. This was 
one of the numerous clever spies employed by the 
enemy. What with French, Turks, and Tartars, it 
was almost impossible to detect these gentlemeri. 

Sir Colin Campbell now began to press me to 
rejoin my regiment, Major Leith-Hay having been 
ordered home to take command of the reserve. 
battalion. I was, however, determined to finish the 
plan at which I was working, so told him I was 
willing to join, but that I had received no orders as 
yet to do so. , 

Major-General Jones, of the Royal Engineers, 
arrived early in February, and some of the navvies 
also made their appearance, having been sent from 
England to assist in making a railroad from Bala- 
klava to the front. On the 9th February: Major 
Leith-Hay sailed for England, and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell happening to meet me when out riding a day or 
two afterwards, he again asked me if I was not 
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with the regiment were urgently required for various 
reasons, and that it was my duty as major to come - 
and look after my men, many of whom were very 
unwell, The large plan I had been working at was 
now finished, and there was no more surveying then 
required ; so on returning to my tent I sat down 
and thought the matter over. Lord Raglan and 
General Airey had both treated me with the greatest 
* kindness, and neither of them had suggested that 
T ought to rejoin my regiment on promotion; still 
l felt that I was now drawing the pay of a Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, as well as that of 
a Regimental-Major, and that I ought not to con- 
tinue to do so, the appointment being a captain’s 
one. The only fear I had was lest Gerferal Airey 
should think I was deserting him. He had, how- 
ever, commanded a regiment for some years, and I 
was sure that though he might be annoyed in 
the first instance, he would afterwards forgive my 
throwing up my appointment, more especially as it 
would be attendéd by a loss to myself of 180. a 
year. The more I reflected, the more I felt that 1 
ought to think of my regiment more than of my 
own personal advantage, and that I had but one 
course to pursue. I accordingly ‘sat down and 
wrote out my resignation. The next day I received 
orders to rejoin the 93rd. A short time previous to 
this I had received from Buckmaster a box of staff 
uniforms which I had ordered. Captain Barnston, 
of the $0th Regiment, who succeeded me as Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Gencral, very gladly took 
them off my hands, as they just fitted him; and so 
I parted from my first cocked hat, without ever 
once putting it on my head. 
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On the 13th February I struck my tent and 
moved down to Kadekéi, very glad to be once niore 
with rhy Highlanders, but truly sorry to be no 
longer near Lord Raglan, the most kind and cour- 
teous man that ever wore the British uniform. The 
change from headquarters was very great, as 
although the morning ride was sometimes not plea- 
sant in bad weather, every one there could lie down 
at night with a feeling of perfect security. On the 
other hand, the position occupied by the 93rd was 
liable to be attacked at any moment ; and the troops 
defending Balaklava had to be under arms every 
morning for an hour or more before daylight; in- 
deed, I now always placed my sword and revolver 
close to tne, so that if called up suddenly in the 
night, I could lay my hands on them in a 
moment. : : 

Kadekéi, distant about three quarters of a mile’ 
from Balaklava, was when we first arrived, in the 
month of September, a clean and very pretty vil- 
lage, surrounded with vineyards filled with delicious 
grapes; now all was changed,—the church trans- 
formed into an hospital, and a few ruined houses 
alone remaining. On the hills to its left was now 
encamped the brigade of General Vinoy, what 
remained of the British cavalry being stationed in 
rear of the French. The 42nd and 79th High- 
landers, two companies of the 93rd, a wing of the 
Qnd battalion Rifle Brigade, 600 of the Royal 
Marines, and a battalion of Zouaves, guarded the 
hills to the right; the other six companies of. the 
93rd, with ten guns, being posted at Kadekoi itself, 
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battalions of Turks were encamped in rear of the 
98rd, and a small and not very strong redoubt had 
been thrown up, containing six of the guns above- 
mentioned. A troop of Horse Artillery was with 
the cavalry, and a second troop in reserve near 
Balaklava, with the 14th, 39th, and 71st Regiments. 
The 98rd having nothing whatever in their front, 
Colonel Ainslie, Major Gordon, and myself, used to 
take it in turns to look out, and anything unusual 
was at once reported to Sir Colin. 

The Earl of Lucan was recalled to England during 
the month of February, General the Hon. J. Y. 
Scarlett succeeding to the command of the British 
cavalry in the Crimea. About the 15th several 
drafts arrived, including one of seventy/eight men 
for the 93rd Highlanders. Sir George Brown having 
recovered from his wound, rejoined a day or’ two 
previously, Numerous boxes of warm clothing con- 
tinued to reach the army, sent out by kind friends at 
home; and I received five enormous bales, despatched 
from Greenock for the use of the nou-commissioned 
officers and men of the 93rd, the generous donors 
having addressed it to my care, in recollection of 
our visit in the year 1851. ‘he contents were dis- 
tributed as fairly as possible, and I feel sure that the 
‘greatest possible gratitude was felt by my regiment. 
I and my brother Charles also received a most 
acceptable present, the whole of our good cousins 
having subscribed together to send out a quantity 
of warm and most useful articles; it was a most 
kind and thoughtful act, and one that I shall never 
forget. A large jar of mincemeat, sent by some one 
residing at Therapia, and who, I believe, had been at 
one time a servant in the family, also reached me. 
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Tcould net make it into mince-pies, but enjoyed it 
much, nevertheless. 

The Turks encamped near the 93rd seemed to me 
by no means the bad soldiers generally reported ; 
on the contrary, I noticed that they turned out 

* quickly in the morning, and that their sentries were 

very alert on their posts. Their weak point, I 
suspect, was the officers. Our navvies must have 
astonished them not a little, as a Turk when 
working at road-making, generally does next to 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A secret expedition—Death of the Emperor of Russia—Russian 
Deserters —Defence of Balaklava—Night alarms—A recon- 
naissance by Omar Pasha. 


Axsovt eight o’clock on the evening of the 19th 
February, Major Gordon and myself were sent for by 
Colonel Ainslie, who informed us that hé had just 
received an intimation from Sir Colin Campbell that 
the regiment was going out that night on a secret 
expedition. The officers and men were soon warned, 
and we shortly afterwards received orders to be 
ready to parade at half-past two a.m. About ten 
o’clock it commenced to rain hard, and at midnight . 
.this changed to snow, a bitter north wind setting in. 
We thought the expedition would be put off; but at 
the appointed time Sir Colin ordered the 93rd té fall 
in, so I mounted my Russian charger, and we moved 
quietly off, being joined shortly afterwards by the 
42nd, 71st, and 79th Highlanders, two troops of 
Horse Artillery, and a battery of Field Artillery. A 
halt of.a short duration took place to arrange the 
column ; but at last off we went in the direction of 
the Russians, the snow falling fast, and the night 
pitch dark. Wetherall, who had ridden to Kadekéi 
from headquarters, told me that we were going, if 
possible, to surprise the enemy, and that a French 
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force had -started with the same intention by a 
different route. . 
When day broke we found ourselves quite close 
fo a small body of Cossacks, who no doubt thought 
we must be Russians, as we were all in great coats. 
One or two rode up, but after taking a good look, 
galloped off as hard as they could go to give the 
alarm. The 42nd, 79th, and 98rd then ascended 
a steep hill, the 71st and guns remaining below. 
Shortly afterwards I was sent back with a message, 
and suddenly perceived some cavalry. At first I 
felt doubtful whether they were French or Russians, 
but on riding slowly forward, soon made them out to 
be British, and was delighted to see that we had 
with us what was left of our two glorious brigades. 
There did not seem to be more than two or three 
hundred altogether in the ten regiments, but I knew 
that they would be a match for five times their own 
number. General Scarlett was with them. On 
returning to the front, I found Sir Colin still wait- 
-ing anxiously for the French. The Cossacks had 
warned the rest of the Russians of our approach,. 
and we could see them drawn up on a hill at some. 
little distance ; they fired a few shots at us, but, did 
noharm. The question now arose, what had become 
of the French? Preséntly up galloped Somerset, 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Raglan, with an order for 
the British to return immediately, as on account of 
the dreadful weather the French attacking force had 
never started. - All we had to do now was to march 
back, and on our way we met General Vinoy, who 
had brought out his brigade in case the Russians 
should attack us. It was not to have formed part of 
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under General Bosquet had been countermanded, he 
at once, of his own accord, came off to help Sir 
Colin. We heard afterwards that when the snow 
began to fall so fast, about two a.m., Canrobert sent 
an Aide-de-Camp to Sir Colin Campbell to beg him 
not to start; it was, however, such an awful night 
that the messenger lost his way, and Sir Colin of 
course felt bound to adhere to the original plan. 
The Russians must have been amazed at our sudden 
appearance, and the expedition, though a failure 
through the non-arrival of the French, must have 
had the effect of making them feel very uncom. 
fortable- for a long time afterwards, in anticipa- 
tion of a second visit. Ido not know that I ever 
was much colder than on that morning, as I had 
discarded my large riding-boots for a pair of dandy 
Wellingtons. : 

On the 22nd February I was delighted to hear of 
my eldest brother’s well-deserved promotio® to the 
rank of Post Captain. 

The siege of Sebastopol still continued as usual, a 
constant interchange of shot and shell being kept 
up. The booming of the guns could of course be 
distinctly heard at Kadikdi, and I rode to the front 
oéeasionally to inquire how things were going on. 
On the 24th, the French attacked a new battery that 
the Russians had been constructing, but unfortu- 
nately found them quite prepared; and although the 
Zouaves fought most gallantly, experienced a, loss of 
about twenty officers and 300 men, in killed and 
wounded. 

On the 1st March there was again a hard frost, more 
snow falling on the 2nd, and we could see nothing 
of the Russians except their usual Cossack pickets. 
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The men of the 98rd had erected their huts, but 
I still stuck to my tent, which, being now much- 
worn, rather let in the cold wind. Presents of warm 
clothing still continued to arrive, and I think nearly 
every county in Scotland sent something to the 93rd. 
The regiment also received early in March a box 
containing many most acceptable and useful articles, 
sent to me by Mrs. Bree, of Allesley, from the ladies 
of Coventry. Nothing, in fact, could exceed the 
good fortune of the Sutherland Highlanders, who 
felt truly grateful for so much kindness, only re- 
gretting that they were unable to thank, as they 
wished, all the generous and thoughtful . donors, 
An additional supply of shot was now sent up to the 
front, the*Highland regiments being employed to 
convey them; the men were in good spirits, hoping 
that a bombardment on a grand scale was about to 
take place, to be followed by the storming of Sebas- 
topol. “Intelligence. that a Sardinian army was 
coming to the Crimea had been received, and it was 
supposed that 35,000 Turks, under Omar Pasha, 
must beat Eupatoria. H.M.S. ‘ Leander,” “ Wasp,” 
and “ Diamond”’ were at this time in Balaklava 
harbour. The brigade of Guards, now only about 
600 strong altogether, had been sent down to 
Balaklava, and the 39th Regiment had been ordered 
up to the front, the 14th Regiment following them 
not long afterwards. 

On the 6th March, Lord Raglan received a 
message, vid Vienna, announcing the death of the 
Emperor of Russia; this event, it was generally 
thought at the time, would lead to peace being made. 
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away afterwards as usual, and the hope that the war 
might now end was not to be realized. 

On the 5th March I noticed that the Cossacks in 
our front were unusually on the alert, and on fetch- 
ing my glass found that two Poles had managed to 
descrt to us. Our cavalry picket advanced and 
brought them in, and they were taken to Sir Colin. 
One was an officer, the other a private who had been 
degraded. The latter could speak French, and he 
stated that he had been sent lately, on a very dark 
night, with 200 volunteers to reconnoitre the British 
defences round Balaklava. He had a star on his 
breast, which he said had been given to him for his 
conduct at the battle of Inkerman. 

On the 9th I was ‘ordered off by Sir Colin Camp- 

_bell to take command of the two companies of the 
93rd Highlanders posted on the heights east of 
Balaklava, so had once more to strike my tent. 
Another box, containing a most invaluable supply of 
warm clothing and other useful articles, reached me 
a day or two previously, having been sent out for 
my brother and. myself by Mr. Edgar Corrie, of 
Vale Lodge, near Leatherhead. It was an act, of 
great kindness, for which I shall always feel most 
grateful. My cousin Salisbury, who had got capi- 
tally through the winter, assisted in smoking some 
of the cigars. 

The spot where I was now posted was a very 
elevated one, commanding an extensive view, and I 
could see the Russians hard at work throwing up en- 
trenchments on the Mackenzie Heights, which they 
were evidently determined to make quite unassailable. 
So many Turks having landed at Kupatoria, they 
doubtless thoucht that the allies would endeavour 
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ere long to effect a junction, and that an attempt 
would be made to agcend by the road which led 
from the Traktir Bridge to Mackenzie’s Farm. 

Close to my two companies I had a battery of 
four heavy guns, manned by a detachment of 
Marine Artillery. On my right was stationed a 
battalion of Turks, and immediately in my rear two 
French regiments (the 7th of the line, and a battalion 
of Zouaves). These Turks were by far the best I 
had seen, and sometimes amused themselves by 
playing a game in which they displayed great 
activity, laughing too most heartily, The Zouaves 
frequently endeavoured to exchange brandy for the 
biscuit served out to my men, a proceeding I did 
not at all approve of. They were very fond of this 
biscuit, and made it into puddings. Highlanders, 
are rather fond of “just a wee drap,” but they could. 
do very well without French brandy, as they received 
half a gill of rum in the morning, and another half 
in the evening. The Marquis of Breadalbane too 
had sent a present of Scotch whisky to the High- 
land regiments. The weather had at last become 
fine, and I now occupied myself daily in strengthen- 
ing the defences, the ditches being nothing like 
deep enough. ; 

On the night of the 14th March I was awoke 
about two am. by hearing the sentry close to my 
tent call out loudly, “Stand to your arms.” As [ 
never undressed I was out in an instant, and quickly 
turned out my men. The sentry stated that two 
shots had just been fired by the outlying picket;- 
and on sending down the hill to inquire the cause, I 
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off. As the picket was always withdrawn before 
daylight, I fancy the enemy wanted to ascertain 
whereabout it was stationed. Colonel Duncan 
Cameron, of the 42nd, commanded on the heights 
east of Balaklava, and he always had the whole 
force under arms every morning, one hour before 
daylight, the troops lining the entrenchments till 
day broke, when they were dismissed. We always 
turned out to the tune of “ Hey, Johnnie Cope, are 
you wauking yet?” played on the bagpipes. It is 
surprising that the Russians never once made a 
determined attack upon Balaklava, but I believe 
_ they stood in great awe of the Highlanders, and 
they knew very well by their spies that we were’ 
defending it. - 

On the 15th I received a visit from Simpson, 
First Lieutenant of the “ Princess Royal,” and whom 
I had known at the Island of Mauritius. He slept 
in my tent, and the next morning I lent him a horse 
to ride up to the front, very glad indeed to do any- 
thing for so gooda fellow. A large party of Russian 
horsemen approached one day nearer than usual to 
Balaklava, and eight more plucky than the rest, 
came within reach of our batteries. Three shots 
were fired directly, and off they went as hard as 
they could go, to our great amusement. 

On the 16th I received a visit from General 
Simpson, who had been sent out from England to 
act as Chief of the Staff, and who had come up’ to 
inspect the defences on our heights. I was sorry 
to hear about this time that Craigie, of the Royal 
Engineers, had been killed in the trenches by a shell. 
In consequence of the fine weather the general state 
of health of the British army had much improved. 
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Sickness, however, still continued in some regiments, 
and the 79th Highlanders buried eight men on the 
22nd March. My own detachment was tolerably 
healthy, but I had nine men in hospital, and about 
the same number on the sick-list. I had obtained 
a spare tent, to which I sent all my.newspapers, 
of which I received, a great number from England, 
and this formed a sort of reading-room for my 
men. By way of amusing them I also procured a 
few planks, which were laid down for reel dancing 
of an evening. . Deepening and widening the ditches 
kept them occupied during the day, and I always 
worked myself with either a pickaxe or spade. 

On the night of the 21st we had another alarm, 
a shot havjng been fired by one of the -sentries. 
I was up directly, but on inquiry found that the 
musket of a soldier of the 63rd Regiment had been 
accidentally discharged. This regiment had been 
sent down from the front to await the arrival of 
drafts, and to reform, as it had been reduced to a 
mere skeleton. 

On the 29th two of my horses contrived to get 
loose, and I was horribly afraid they would get out- 
side the lines, and be captured by the Cossacks ; 
however they were fortunately soon secured, 
Hight bullocks, which had escaped from Balaklava, 
unluckily galloped off to the Cossack picket, a 
famous prize for*them. By the 1st April the 
entrenchments eastward of Balaklava had been made 
much stronger, and a fifth gun had been added to 
the battery near my tent. We had also now a good 
stock of reserve ammunition. Our great want was 
cavalry, and as General the Hon. J. Y. Scarlett took 
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was left without a single cavalry general officer. I 
received about this time a most acceptable present 
from Simpson, of the “ Princess Royal.” It consisted 
of some wine, two portable tables, and one or two 
other useful articles. The frost again returned early 
in April, and I had once more ice in my tent. _ 
Intelligence reached the Crimea before the end of 
March that the senior majors had all been promoted, 
the establishment of regiments on active service hay- 
ing been altered from one lieut.-colonel and three 
majors to two lieut.-colonels and two majors. 

On the 9th April a tremendous fire was opened 
from the whole of the allied batteries, and as all was 
quiet in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, I obtained 
leave to ride to the front to see the bombardment. 
I noticed that, the. fleets were off the harbour, but 
not firing. The Russians seemed to be reserving 
their ammunition, as they replied but feebly, and no’ 
doubt they were keeping their guns as much as 
possible under cover, with a view to their not being 
dismounted previous to the assault, which they 
doubtless expected would shortly follow. After 

" watching for some time, I rode to headquarters, 

and when there a report came in from Balaklava 
that the Russians were advancing to attack that 
place. I galloped back at once to-my post, but the 
alarm was a false one. 

On the 10th Omar Pasha, who had arrived with 
12,000 Turks from Eupatoria, rode round the 
Balaklava defences, and was much cheered by my 
detachment. It was supposed that the Turks would 
relieve the Highlanders, and that the latter would 
move to the front, to take part in the assault. The 
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the French.and English batteries, and if the allied 
Commanders intended to assault at this time, a 
postponement for some reason or other again took 
place, and the Highland regiments were not 
sent for. 

Having as a boy been a great poultry fancier the 
idea now occurred to me to keep a few fowls, so by 
means of seme turf and a few planks I built a small 
house, and then going down to Balaklava, purchased 
on board one of the vessels a cock and eight hens. 
The plan answered admirably, and I had soon a 
number of fresh eggs daily. 

On the night of the 14th April, about two-a.m., a 
number of shots were suddenly fired: by the Russian 
picket neareKamara, and I jumped up quickly and 
seized my sword. The troops all got under arms 
very rapidly, but as everything remained quiet, they 
were allowed to turn in again, it having become 
evident, that instead of the Russians attacking us, 
they had imagined we were attacking them. 

On the 16th April, to our great delight, the 10th 
Hussars landed in the Crimea, having arrived vid 
Alexandria from the Hast Indies. The regiment of 
Zouaves which had been encamped in rear of my 
two companies was about this time ordered off to 
the front, its plaee being taken by one of the newly 
arrived Turkish battalions, commanded by a Scotch. 
man, named Balfour Ogilvie, whom I had met before, 
Very heavy firing continued from the allied batteries, 
and from the Russian works, and Gough, ‘of the 
Naval Brigade, told me, when I met him one after- 
noon, that Lieutenant Douglas, R.N., had been 
killed, and D’Aeth and several other officers 
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killed or wounded within a few days. We also 
heard that General Bizot, who commanded the 
French Engineers, and an English Engineer officer, 
named Crofton, had both been mortally wounded. 

On the 18th April I was called up about two a.m. 
by an Aide-de-Camp, who stated that an intimation 
had been received that large bodies of Russians were 
on the march towards Kamara, and that-we might 
expect to be attacked at daylight. I remained 
quietly watching all night, and at four a.m. the 
whole of the troops were turned out, and the 
entrenchments carefully lined. As day broke all 
were on the alert, but there was no attack. It was 
a misty morning, something like the 5th November, 
so we were not turned in for some littl time. If 
the Russians had intended to attack, they at all 
events thought better of it. 

On the 19th a strong reconnaissance was made by 
Omar Pasha, accompanied by Sir Colin Campbell. 
About 10,000 Turks took part in it, and marched 
towards Kamara, supported by some French and 
English cavalry, including the 10th Hussars, who 
being 600 strong, looked exceedingly well. From 
my clevated position I could sce the whole affair, 
and was much amused. Some rockets were fired at 


‘the Cossacks, who at once decamped, and it was 


ascertained that the Russians were in no great force 


‘in that neighbourhood. The weather was now fine 


and pleasant. The Turks who had lately arrived 


* wished it, I found, to be clearly understood that 


they were “ Silistria Turks,” and that they had no 
connexion in any way with those who had retired 


from the redoubts, and lost their guns, on the 25th 


October, at the battle of Balaklava. 
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On the night of the 19th some rifle-pits belonging 
to the Russians, in front of the Redan, were captured 
in a most gallant manner by the 77th Regiment, 
Colonel Egerton, who was in command, being unfor- 
tunately mortally wounded on the occasion, much 
to the regret of everybody. Almost incessant 
fighting still went on, but it was impossible to say 
how it would all end. 

On the 24th April I was called up at eleven p.m. 
by a sergeant, who stated that Colonel Cameron, of 
the 42nd, wished to seo me immediately. On going 
to his hut he informed me that the French were 
going to make a reconnaissance in force, and that the 
‘42nd, 71st, and 93rd Highlanders, together with the 
British cavalry, were to accompany them, under the 
command of Sir Colin Campbell; that the expedition 
was to start at daylight, and that it was the inten- 
tion to cross the Tchernaya. 

Having to get rations cooked ready for my men I 
was up the greater part of the night, but we were 
all ready at daylight, the 93rd, who were now once 
more dressed in their kilts, being in high spirits at 
the prospect of a brush with the enemy. It was a 
lovely morning, but just as we were about to fall in, 
an order arrived countermanding the expedition, the 
French having again decided not to start, much to 
the disappointment of the Highlanders. Various 
reports were flying about camp at this: period one 
that a strong force was to guard the batteries and — 
trenches, whilst the remainder of the trodps took 
the field; another that the French had at last agreed 
to storm Sebastopol; a third that the ambassadors 
at Vienna had come to an agreement, and that peace 
was to he made. Tthoucht the wisest plan was to 
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believe neither, and I was tight. The Russians 
were now threatening Eupatoria, and Omar Pasha 
had returned in a hurry to that place, taking with 
him 10,000 of the Turks he had brought. 

The weather was at this time everything that 
could be wished, and out of 144 men forming my 
detachment only ten were in ‘hospital. The reel 
dancing had evidently done good. A Sanitary 
Commission had been sent out from England to 
report upon various matters, but the members had 
scarcely landed when one of them was accidentally 
shot by his brother. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
also paid a visit to the Crimea about this time, 
bringing his two daughters with him. 

On the 27th April some races took place, got up 
by the officers of the Guards, Highlanders, and 
Cavalry, one race being exclusively for French 
officers and their horses. I dined on the provious 
evening with my old friend and brother subaltern, 
Sir Charles Russell, now in the Grenadier Guards. 
It was a very pleasant party, consisting of Coloncl 
Cunynghame, Assistant-Quartermaster-General, Sir 
James Fergusson, Captain Higginson, Captain Bur- 
naby, the two Lambtons (all of the Guards), and 
Arthur Ellis, of the 33rd, a charming lad. 

My men continued to amuse themselves in a 
variety of ways, and I taught them a game we for- 
merty practised in the 35th Regiment, called nine 
holes, played with nine cannon balls (six-pounders). 
The Turks were groatly amused looking on, and I 
did my best to explain it to.them, taking one of 
them as a partner against two of the 98rd. We 
won casily, to the great delight of the Turk, who 
played admirably. The Turks afterwards tried it 
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amongst themselves,-and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the game. I was much pleased with these 
newly arrived Turks, who had been at Silistria, and 
occasionally lent some of them my field-glass to 
watch the Cossacks. We had great fun one day, as 
a bullock belonging to the Turks got loose, and 
bolted right off towards the Russian picket. Down 
of course came the Cossacks, and succeeded in cap- 
turing the prize, in spite of a round shot which we 
fired at them. Had it been a shell we should pro- 
bably have knocked over one or two, as though the 
distance was 2000 yards it went very close. 

My tent had become much worn by the long 
exposure to bad weather, and as I was sitting quietly 
in it one day the pole suddenly went right through 
the top, and down came the canvas on my head. I 
managed to get it repaired and repitched, and was 
thankful it had not occurred during the night. I 
had now been fourteen months in a tent, but still 
declined to accept a hut. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


, April fools in May—Chase of a deserter—Capture of Kertch and 
Yeni-Kale. 


Tae month of May was destined to be an eventful 
one; and on the night of the 1st, about eleven 
o'clock, I was sent for by Colonel Cameron to re- 
ceive instructions relative to a secret expedition, in 
which the 93rd were to take part. Not a little to 
my astonishment, but greatly to my delight, I learnt 
_ that the regiment was to embark on the following, 
day, with the 42nd and 71st Highlanders, 300 of the 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 700 Marines, and some 
artillery, together with about 7000 French. Eupa- 
toria was spoken of, but on thinking the matter 
over, I came to the conclusion that Kertch was 
more likely to be our destination, and that Kaffa 
would perhaps also be visited. Sir George Brown 
was, 1 found, to have the chief command, with 
Colonel Cameron as his brigadier. The orders 
were to be ready to embark on board a man-of-war 
on the 2nd, so I had to be up all night making pre- 
parations’. The question of course arose, what was 
to be done with my fowls, of which I had now 
about a dozen, including a very handsome cock, who 
had for some time past crowed defiance at the 
distant Cossacks. An officer of the 98rd, named 
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Wemyss, who was to remain behind, fortunately 
agreed to buy the whole of my poultry, and I gladly 
made them over to him. 

The embarkation was delayed till the 3rd, on 
which day, about half-past eight am., I found 
myself on board H.M.S. “Sphinx,” commanded 
by Captain Wilmot, which vessel carried the right 
wing of the 98rd, under Colonel Ainslie; the left 
wing, under Major Gordon, embarking in H.M.S. 
* Vesuvius.” 

The start did not take place until after dark; but 
it soon became evident that Kertch was, as I antici- 
pated, our destination. Captain Wilmot gave me 
an. excellent dinner, and I had a capital night’s rest 
in a comfortable cot, sleeping, for the first time 
since leaving Malta, in a pair of sheets. With the 
exception of Colonel Ainslie and myself, the officers 
(including my cousin Salisbury, who was in com- 
mand of the grenadier company,) messed in the‘ 
ward-room. 

Just previous to the embarkation of the 93rd, 
the 83rd Buffs arrived at Balaklava from Malta. 
About 1000 men of the Guards algo arrived, in the 
«¢ Alma.” . “e 

A dense fog delayed not a little the. progress of 
the expedition; and we had to keep our ship’s bell 
ringing and bugles blowing, for fear of a collision. 
Fortunately no accidents occurred, and on the morn- 
ing of the 5th the various French and British men- 
of-war began to assemble at the rendezvoug, not far 
from Kertch. I could make out two French line-of- 
battle ships, and about thirteen French steamers. 

At 10 a.m. a signal was made for all captains to 
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about an hour afterwards Captain Wilmot returned, 
bringing the almost incredible news that the expe- 
dition was countermanded, and that the troops were 
to return immediately to Balaklava. The disgust 
and irritation of all may be imagined but cannot be 
described; and I felt that such a ridiculous proceed- 
ing would cause England and France to be the 
laughing-stock of the whole ef Europe. 

As far as I could make out, a steamer had arrived, 
with orders from Canrobert for the French portion 
of the expedition to return to Kamiesch Bay, in 
consequence of some despatch received from the 
Emperor, who was stated to be coming out himself 
to the Crimea. Sir Edmund Lyons was perfectly 
furious, and Captain Wilmot stated that the Admiral 
had proposed to Sir George Brown to attack 
Kertch with the 3000 British troops alone, Sir 
George, however, declined to act independently of 
our allies, 

On the 6th the “Sphinx” again came to an 
anchor outside Balaklava, close to where the unfor- 
tunate steamer “Prince” had been lost. Here we 
remained until the morning of the 8th, when the 
regiment was disembarked, and the 93rd proceeded to 
reoceupy their original position, which had in the 
meantime been guarded by the Buffs, who now 
proceeded to the front. The 12th Lancers arrived 
about this time in the “ Himalaya,” and General 
della Marmora also arrived, and commenced to make 
arrangements for the encampment of the Sardinian 
force, daily expected. ‘ 

The sad news reached me on landing, titat the 
whole of my poultry had been cooked and eaten by 
the Buffs, who, finding themselves in an enemy’s 
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country, considered, no doubt, that they were a fair 
prize. I also found that Saxe-Weimar, of the 
Guards, had turned his horses into a nice sheltered 
place I had made for my tent. Heé was quite right 
to protect them, but of course I could not reoccupy 
the spot, and had to pitch my tent where it was 
much exposed to wind, Unfortunately on the 9th 
and 10th it blew a regular gale, with torrents of 
rain, and a tent close to my own was blown over. 
The stable which I had made for my own horses had 
been partially destroyed during my absence, but I 
hoped gradually to put matters to rights. 

Before the 18th May a great many Sardinian 
_troops had arrived, the Bersaglieri looking exceed- 
ingly smaet and picturesque with their glazed hats 
and plumes. The officers appeared to be very 
gentlemanlike men. 

Whilst sitting in my tent one day, bang went a 
round shot from one of our batteries. I ran out 
directly, and saw that it had been fired at an 
English soldier, who was making the best of his 
way towards the Cossacks. Some French soldiers, 
who were out cutting wood, then fired a couple of 
rifle-shots, which induced the man to turn; and the 
thought struck me that I would go down and give 
chase. As the Cossacks always made a point of 
galloping forward to meet a spy or deserter, I took 
four of my men with their rifles, and buckled on my 
revolver and sword, intending to have some fun. 
The Cossacks declined to show fight, ‘and we 
managed to‘capture the intending deserter, who 
turned’ out to be a soldier of the — Regiment, 
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several cases of cholera occurred; my own health, 
however, continued excellent. I had once more 
made everything tolerably snug, and purchased on 
board some of the vessels in harbour fourteen more 
fowls; no sooner, however, had I done so, than 
sudden orders were again received to prepare to 
embark; and at 5 a.m.on the 22nd May I found 
myself once more on board the “ Sphinx,” bound 
for Kertch. The British portion of the expedition 
consisted of nearly the same troops as before—the 
79th Highlanders being, however, substituted for the 
Rifle Brigade. A force of Turks was also sent this 
time, in addition to the French. - 

With a view of deceiving the Russians, the expe- 
dition sailed in the first instance towards Sebas- 
topol, and lay-to off that place on the: night of 
the 22nd. I could make out a Russian three- 
decker, and also a two-decker, in the harbour, and 
several smaller vessels. A great deal of firing was 
going on. ; 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 28rd, the 
expedition returned quietly past Balaklava, and 
steamed onwards towards Kertch. We were toler- 
ably near the land at one time, and I had a capital 
view of the Woronzoff Palace. The “Sphinx” had 
to tow a transport full of Turks, the vessel, by a 
curious coincidence, being numbered “93,” The 
“Royal Albert,” “St. Jean d’Acre,” and “ Han- 
nibal” were at one time close to us; and the 
weather-being lovely, and the Black Sea as smooth 
as a pond, all were in high spirits. The left 
wing of the 93rd, under Gordon, was on board 
the “Stromboli,” the regiment being about 500 
strong altogether. Captain Wilmot did everything 
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in his power to make his ship pleasant and comfort- 
able to those on board, and I never $ailed with a 
moré agreeable captain. The men of the 93rd were 
permitted to dance reels of an evening, and many a 
good song was sung by the crew, one-of the boys, 
named Reeves, having a beautiful voice. 

Early on the morning of the 24th (her Majesty’s 
birthday) the expedition was off Cape Takli, and 
preparations were at once made for landing the 
troops. The disembarkation took place about five 
miles to the westward of Kertch, a heavy fire being 
kept up by the steamers. The “Sphinx” got 
tolerably close in; and I remember that as I was 
pulled. to the shore a French steamer was firing 
,over our sheads. One Russian battery fired a few 
shots, but nobody I think was hit, and the enemy 
soon retreated in every direction, blowing up their 
magazines. We were all soon ashore, and I had the 
good luck to be the first officer mounted. As soon 
as the troops were formed, an advance took place; 
but after marching about two miles, the infantry 
halted, and bivouacked for the night, in order to 
wait for the artillery. We. could see a Russian 
force on the march, retreating, about a mile and a 
half off. 

On the morning of the 25th we marched direct 
to Kertch, and Sir George Brown having sent on a 
message to the effect that the town would not be 
touched, we found on arrival all the streets lined 
with the inhabitants, who seemed most grateful, and 
bowed in all directions. Kertch is very prettily 
situated, many of the streets being broad, with 
clean white houses and good shops. The three 
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ment to the Russians. Guards and sentries were 
placed to prevent plundering; and after a halt of 
about an hour, the British and French troops pro- 
ceeded on to Yeni-Kale, where it was thought a fight 
might take place. It was a fearfully hot day, and 
Sir George Brown. made the great mistake of 
marching too fast. -Stragglers fell to the rear in all 
directions, and kad any Russian cavalry been in the 
neighbourhood, numbers would have been cut off. 
It was a sort of race between the British and 
French, and I never saw a more badly conducted 
march. We found on arrival that the Russian 
troops had evacuated the place, as they had done at 
Kertch, and had blown up all the magazines, leaving 
however a few beautiful guns. The weather for- 
tunately continued fine; the men, having no tents, 
might have suffered had it been otherwise. Kertch 
and Yeni-Kale being now in our possession, the 
British steamers were able to enter the Sea of Azov, 
and the object of the expedition was attained. 

The French unfortunately now commenced to 
plunder, and having discovered some spirits, several 
got drunk and contrived to set the town of Yeni- 
Kale on fire; they also shot two of the 42nd by 
accident. The British succeeded at last in extin- 
guishing the fire, but Yeni-Kale was soon completely 
- sacked by our allies. 

On the 27th the tents were landed, and the troops 
placed under canvas. An attack being expected at 
any time, the force was under arms every morning 
at four o’clock, and a good look-out kept, the men 
lying down at night with their accoutrements on. 
To our great sorrow we now heard that Kertch had 
been completely sacked by the French and Turks. 
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it distressed us all very much, as the British had 
been so careful not to injure the town in any way. 
War is, alas! full of horrors. 

Yeni-Kale, though but a small place, contained a 
good hospital, and we found in it a few Russian 
wounded. Letters, I believe, were discovered, telling” 
the authorities at Kertch and Yeni-Kale to prepare 
for the arrival of 15,000 sick and wounded. In 
accordance with orders, the British troops now 
commenced to throw up entrenchments. H.M.S8. 
** Sphinx” anchored off the town, and several other 
steamers entered the Sea of Azov. Thinking that 
Lord Raglan might like to know something of the 
position occupied by the expeditionary force, I com- 
menced a,survey of the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Yeni-Kale, having as usual brought my 
prismatic-compass with me. It was rather hot 

‘work, and cholera and fever had unfortunately 
already carried off more than one victim, including 
an officer of the 71st and two privates of the 93rd. 
The 72nd Highlanders haying arrived from England, 
had been sent on to join the expedition; but their 
services not being required, it was decided not to 
Jand them. ed: 

On the 5th June it was rumoured that we were 
to re-embark for the purpose of attacking, Anapa, 
leaving the Turks at Yeni-Kale. Anapa being a . 
fortress of considerable strength it was supposed 
that hard work would be in store for the troops. 
Fortunately a draft of fifty men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant A. Butter, joined the regiment 
from Malta, on the 4th June; also twenty men who 
had recovered from sickness. The French con- 
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seemed by no means good, and I had one or two 
escapes from reckless shots fired by them at stray 
animals and birds. The bathing at Yeni-Kale was 
excellent, and I often enjoyed a swim in the Straits. 
An extensive view of the Sea of Azov could be ob- 
tained from .a lighthouse not far from the town. 
Yeni-Kale possessed an old castle, on which the 
Union Jack and Tricolour now floated. 

Sir John Campbell joined the force on the 6th 
June, and all was ready for a start, when news 
arrived that the Russians had blown up Anapa, and 
our prospect of seeing Circassia was at an end. On 
the 12th the 93rd Highlanders received orders to 
embark on board a small steamer which conveyed 
* them up to the fleet off Kertch; where the regiment 
was transhipped to H.M.S. “ Terrible,” commanded 
by Captain McCleverty, which vessel drew too 
much water to come through the Straits. News 
had been received of the capture of the Mamelon by 
the French, after desperate fighting ; and as Canro- 
bert had been superseded by Pelissier, a much more 
“go-ahead” sort of man, an immediate storming of 
‘Sebastopol was anticipated, in which it was supposed 
the Highland regiments would take part. On the 
13th the “ Terrible” passed very close to Yalta, and 
in the evening anchored just outside Balaklava. 
Having turned in, I was awoke about midnight by 
some one quietly standing on the top of me; it 
turned out to be a small midshipman consulting a 
barometer, which was suspended over a locker on 
which I had made my bed. 

On the 14th June the 98rd disembarked, and was 
marched to its old position in front of Kadekii. I 
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two companies to the ‘heights above Balaklava; but 
the order was countermanded. The regiment lost. 
five men altogether at Yeni-Kale, four from cholera, 
and one from fever; and Major Gordon was too 
unwell to land from the “ Terrible.” Poor Ball, who 
had been left behind sick at Balaklava, had died 
during our absence. 

A portion of the 6th Carabineers, who had arrived 
in the “ Orinoco” from England, disembarked on 
the 14th, and a draft of thirty men: under Lieu- 
tenant Sterling joined the 98rd. The 31st Regi- 
ment had, I found, also arrived, and gone up to the 
front. Major Shadwell, Aide-de-Camp to .Sir Colin 
Campbell, had been appointed Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General to the 1st Divison, in succession to 
Colonel Cunynghame. 

On the 15th June the 1st Division, consisting 
of the Guards and Highlanders, received orders 
to prepare to move up immediately to the front. 
Sebastopol was evidently at last to be stormed. 

I should mention that about 7000 Turks were left 
at Yeni-Kale, also one or two French regiments, 
and the 7ist Highlanders. The Marines suffered 
severely from cholera; and Colonel Cameron, of the 
42nd, became so unwell that he was compelled to 
resign the command of the brigade. 

The squadron of British men-of-war which entered 
the Sea of Azov committed great destruction, cap- 
turing many vessels, and destroying many magazines, 
and stores of provisions and forage. Altogether 
the expedition to Kertch was a most serious blow to 
the Russians; I have, however, always deplored the 
wanton sacking and destruction of that beautiful 
town, and cannot but think that it might easily have 
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been prevented, had proper steps been taken by the 
British and French Commanders. A clasp with the 
word ‘ Azov”’ was given to the navy for this expe- 
dition, and subsequent operations after passing 
through the Straits of Yeni-Kale. It might, I think, 
also have been granted to the 42nd, 71st, 79th, and 
93rd Highlanders. . 

On returning to Balaklava, I forwarded to Colonel 
Steel, the sketch madé at Yeni-Kale. And here I 
must not omit to mention, that but for the great 
kindness of an officer belonging to the 2nd Division, 
my surveying in the’Crimea would have come to an 
untimely end, as the sudden intelligence of the 
death of my father so upset me, that when out 
sketching on the following day, I lost. my prismatic 
compass. Captain Morgan of the 55th hearing of 
my mishap, and also learning the sad cause of it, at 
once gave me another compass, which had, I believe, 
belonged to poor Butler who was killed at Silistria. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Assault of Sebastopol on the 18th June—Death of Lord Raglan. 


On the 16th June the 1st Division, under the com- 
mand of Sir Colin Campbell, marched from Balaklava 
to the front, encamping on ground situated between 
the Coll and the Woronzoff road. On the morning 
of the 17th a terrific fire was opened upon Sebas- 
topol, shot, shell, and rockets being poured into the 
unfortunate town; and before nightfall it became 
generally known that the assault was to take place 
on the following day, the orders for the 1st Division 
being to parade at half-past two a.m. 

The18th June broke at last, and it was confidently 
expected that on this, the anniversary of the great 
battle of Waterloo, the French and British, now no _ 
longer enemies, but fighting side by side, would 
obtain possession of Sebastopol. The plan decided 
upon by Lord Raglan and General Pelissier was, for 
the French to attack the Malakoff, and that as soon 
as a good hold had been obtained of that important 
work, which commanded the interior of the Redan, 
the latter should be assailed by the British. His 
lordship wished, I believe, that previous to the 
assault, a heavy artillery fire should be opened on 
the Russian works for about two hours; but this 
opinion was overruled by the French commander, 
and as it turned out unfortunately so. 
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The Ist Division received orders to take post 
close to the Woronzoff road, in reserve, so as to be 
ready to enter the town when captured, for the 
purpose of preserving order, or to otherwise act as 
circumstances might require. The position was an 
admirable one for observing all that took place, and 
field-glasses were anxiously directed towards the 
Malakoff and Redan. 

Lord Raglan’s advice not having been followed, 
the Russians were enabled to have large forces ready 
to repel the attack, and they had of course replaced 
damaged guns, and otherwise repaired their defences. 
The result was, that the French encountered most de- 
termined opposition, and his lordship observing their 
difficulties, gave orders for the Redan to be assaulted. 

The 2nd, 4th, and Light Divisions furnished the 
storming parties, which were formed into three 
columns, ladders being carried by sailors from the 
Naval Brigade, under the command of Captain Peel, 
R.N. Sir George Brown had the general superin- 
tendence of the assault, the stormers being led by 
Sir John Campbell, Brigadier-General Yea, and 
Colonel Shadforth, of the 57th, all of whom were 
unfortunately killed. 

Our anxiety and excitement as we watched the 
progress of the assaults may be imagined, but alas! 
it soon became evident that both attacks had failed, 
the French and British being both driven back with 
heavy loss. It is always painful to ,dwell upon a 
defeat ; and as I was not personally engaged in the 
attack upon the Redan, I prefer to pass it by with 
but few observations; it being easy, as I have 
before mentioned, to point out faults after an engage- 
ment has taken place. 
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A brigade of the 3rd Division, under General 
Barnard, had been stationed in the Woronzoff 
Ravine to act as a support, but their services were 
not, I think, called for. The other brigade of this 
division, under the command of General Eyre, parti- 
cularly distinguished itself, having made a most 
determined and successful attack upon the works 
at the head of the Dockyard Creek, a victory which 
the unfortunate failures at the Malakoff and Redan 
caused to be of no actual use. The following is, 
I believe, a correct statement of the casualties which 


occurred in the various divisions engaged on the 
18th June :— 


2nd Division —2 men killed ; 1 officer and 30 men wounded. 

3rd Divisfon.—6 officers and 75 men killed ; 27 officers and 567 
men wounded ; 35 men missing. 

4th Division.—4 officers and 25 men killed; 12 officers and 127 
men wounded ; 25 men missing. 

Light Division.—8 officers and 32 men killed; 24 officers and 
286 men wounded; 2 officers and 87 men missing. 

Separate Brigade (3rd and 31st Regiments.)—1 man killed, and 
9 men wounded, 

Royal Artillery —7 men killed ; 1 officer and 32 men wounded. 

Royal Engineers,—3 officers and 2 men killed ; 3 officers and 7 
men wounded ; 3 men missing. 

Ambulance and Land-Transport Corps,—5 men wounded, 

Royal Naval Brigade.—1 officer and 13 men killed ; 6 officers 
and 41 men wounded ; 1 man missing. 

Total.—22 officers and 157 men killed; 74 officers and 1104 
men wounded ; 2 officers and 151 men missing. : 

Grand Total —1512. 


. 
. Nomrvau Return or Orricers Kitten on 181m Junn, 


3rd Division —18th Foot: Lieutenant J. W. Meurant. 38th 
Foot: Lieutenant O. G. S. Davies, 9th Foot: Captain F. Smith. 
44th Foot: Captains B. Fenwick, Hon. C. Agar, and F. W. 
Caulfield. 
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4th Division—Major-General Sir John Campbell Bart. 17th 
Foot: Captain J. L. Croker. 57th Foot; Lieut.-Colonel T. Shad- 
forth, and Lieutenant J. C. Ashwin. 

Light Division—7th Foot: Lieut-Colonel L. W. Yea, and 
Lieutenant and Adjutant J. S. Hobson. 33rd Foot: Lieutenant 
V. Bennett. 34th Foot: Captains J. Shiffner, J. Robinson, 
F. Hurt, and Lieutenant H. D. Alt, 2nd hattelion Rifle Brigade : 
Captain E, F. Forman. 

Royal Engineers.—Captain W. Jesse. Lieutenants J. Murray 
and T. Graves, 

Royal Naval Brigade.—Lieutenant T. O. Kidd, H.M.S, 
« Albion.” 


Nominan Return or Orricers Wounpep on 18tn June. 


2nd Division.—41st Foot: Lieut.-Colonel J. E, Goodwyn, 

3rd Division.~Major-General W. Eyre, C.B., severely, 4th 
Foot: Colonel H. C. Cobbe, severely. 9th Foot: Lieutenant 
and Adjutant J. McQueen, severely ; Lieutenant A. G. Douglas, 
slightly, 18th Foot: Major J. Clark Kennedy, slighfly ; Captains 
J. Cormick, dangerously ; A. Armstrong, slightly ; M. G. Hayman, 
dangerously ; J. G. Wilkinson, slightly; Lieutenants W. O'B. 
Taylor, slightly; W. Kemp, severely; F. Fearnley, severely ; 
C. Hotham, slightly. 28th Foot: Captains H. R. C. Godley, 
severely; J. G. R. Aplin, slightly; J. D. Malcolm, severely ; 
Lieutenants C. E. B. Lennard, severely; F,. Brodigan, severely. 
38th Foot: Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Lowth, severely ; Captains Hon. 
C, Addington, severely ; L..H. Daniel, severely ; Lieutenants J. B. 
French, severely ; H. B. Fielden, severely. 44th Foot: Colonel 
Hon, A. A. Spencer, slightly ; Captain W. H. Mansfield, dan- 
gerously; Lieutenants J. Logan, severely; T, O, Howorth, 
severely. 

4th Division. —Staff: Captain A. Snodgrass, 38th Foot, severely. 
20th Foot: Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Evelegh, slightly ; Lieutenant 
J.J. 8, O'Neill, slightly ; Ensign F. G. Holmes, slightly, 21st 
Foot: Lieutenant J. G. Image, slightly. 57th Foot : Brevet-Major 
A.M. Earle, severely; Captains G. H. Norman, severely F. P. 
Lea, severely ; C. W. St. Clair, severely ; Lieutenants C. Venables, 
severely; A. F, A. Slade, severely. 1st battalion Rifle Brigade, 
Lieutenant C. A. P. Boileau, severcly. 

Light Division —7th Foot : Major A. J. Pack, severely ; Captain 
F. Appleyard, slightly ; Lieutenants L. J. F. Jones, severely ; 
Hon. E, Fitzclarence, dangerously ; C. Malan, severely ; Lord Ri 
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Browne, slightly ; C. H. Waller, slightly; W. L. L. G. Wright, 
slightly, .23rd Foot: Lieut. -Colonel D. Lysons, severely. 33rd 
Foot: Lieut.-Colonels J. D. Johnstone, severely ; G. V. Mundy, 
slightly ; Captains J. E. T. Quale, dangerously; T. Wickham, 
severely ; Lieutenant J. T. Rogers, slightly, 34th Foot: Captains 
W. Warry, slightly; J. Gwilt, slightly; J. Jordan, severely ; 
Lieutenants G. B. Harman, severely ; F. Peel, slightly; R. J. B. 
Clayton, severely. 88th Foot: Captain G. R. Browne, dangerously. 
2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, Captain E, Blackett, dangerously ; 
Lieutenants F. Freemantle, severely ; J. S. Knox, dangerously. 

Royal Artillery.—Captain W. J. Williams, slightly. 

Royal Engineers —Major-General Harry D, Jones,’ slightly ; 
Jiiout,-Colonel R. Tylden, severely ; Brevet-Major E. F. Bouchier, 
slightly. 

Royal Naval Brigade.—Lieutenants Ww. B. Urmston, H.M.S. 
“ Queen,” severely ; J. Cave, H.M.S. “Diamond,” severely; 0, W. 
Dalyell, I.M.S, “Leander,” very severely; Mate, G. Parsons, 
HLM.S. “ Dauntless,” severely ; Midshipman, H. E, Wood, H.M.S. 
“Queen,” severely, 


Nominan Return or Orricers -Missinc on 18ru June. 


Light Division.—7th Foot: Lieutenant N. D. Robinson. 33rd 
Foot : Lieutenant Heyland. 


The 98rd Highlanders mustered about 550 of all 
ranks on the 18th June, and in the afternoon, after 
the failure of the assault, three captains, six sub- 
alterns, and 819 men proceeded to the trenches, 
under Colonel Ainslie, the remainder of the regi- 
ment remaining under my own command in camp. 
About midnight a sortie was made by the Russians, 
and there was a great deal of firing, five men of the 
98rd being sent. in wounded, and the 42nd and 
Guards also having several men knocked over. The 
sortie was soon driven back. 

On the 19th an armistice took place, a white flag 
being hoisted, and the dead and wounded who had 
fallen on the previous day were then brought in. 
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I walked down to the advanced trench; and had 
some conversation with some of the Russian officers 
who came out in front of the Redan. Poor Sir 
John Campbell’s body was found, and I explained 
to the Russians who he was, mentioning that he was 
not the Campbell who commanded the Highlanders. 
The bodies having all been collected, and the time 
agreed upon having expired, the flags of truce were 
lowered, the Russians retired within their works, 
the British and French fell back to their trenches, 
and the cannonading recommenced. I should men- 
tion that during the truce a long line of sentries 
was thrown out, both by British and Russians, to 
prevent too close an inspection. 

Having always entertained a great regard for Sir 
John Campbell. I attended his funeral, which took 
place at Cathcart’s Hill. 

The cholera still continued to carry off many 
victims, and on the 24th June, Genoral Estcourt, the 
Adjutant-General of the army, died of it; he was 
a kind-hearted and most gentlemanlike man, and 
universally liked. Sir John Pennefather was com- 

 pelled by illness to resign his command and proceed 
to England, and Sir George Brown also again left 
the Crimea. Colonel Cameron, of the 42nd, who 
had been taken unwell at Yeni-Kale, rejoined and 
resumed the command of the Highland Brigade on 
the morning of the 18th June. 

. On the night of the 23rd June a terrific storm took 
place. The roar of the thunder and vivid flashes of the 
hghtning combining with the cannonade to produce 
a truly grand effect. The 93rd were losing at this 
time about aman a day from cholera, and amongst 
others my old servant, John Macdonald (a Banff. 
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_shire man), was carried off. Colonel Ainslie became 
so ill from diarrhoea that he was obliged to proceed. 
down to Balaklava; and as Colonel Leith Hay con- 
tinued to remain in England, and Major Gordon had 
gone away sick, I was left in command of the regi- 
ment, Sickness became so prevalent, that a second 
hospital marquee had to be erected for the 93rd. 
Poor Wemyss, a young lieutenant of the regiment, 
died of cholera on 13th June. : 

On the 28th June the British army experienced 
a dreadful loss, the death of Lord Raglan taking 
place about nine o’clock on the evening of that day. 
He had for some days been far from well, suffering, 
T believe, from diarrhcea, and must have been much 
depressedin spirits since the unfortunate failure on 
the 18th. A braver, or more kind-hearted and noble- 
minded man never lived. General Simpson, as tho 
next senior officer present, assumed at once the 
command ; but my own opinion at the time was that 
Sir Colin Campbell would receive the local rank of 
General, and be appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army in the Crimea; it would have been an 
excellent selection, but for some reason the British 
Government thought otherwise, and retained Gene- 
ral Simpson, who had always been considered a 
good officer. ; 

On the 3rd July the remains of the lamented 
Ficld-Marshal were removed from the British head- 
quarters to Kazatch Bay, and then conveyed on 
board the “ Caradoc,” which vessel sailed the same 
evening for England. Fifty men, with one field 
officer, one captain, and one subaltern from each 
regiment, lined the road from the British to the 
French headauarters, the whole being under the 
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command of Major-General Eyre. The remainder 
of the distance to Kazatch Bay, was lined by the 
Imperial Guard and other French troops; field- 
batteries placed at intervals firing minute-guns. 
The escort of the body, which was carried on a 
platform placed upon a 9-pounder gun, consisted of 
two squadrons of the 12th Lancers, two squadrons of 
Piedmontese Light Cavalry, four squadrons of French 


- Chasseurs d’ Afrique, four squadrons of French Cui- 


rassiers, two troops of French Horse Artillery, and 
one of British Horse Artillery (Brandling’s). 

At the wheels of the gun carriage, rode General 
Simpson; General Pelissier, General Della Marmora, 
and Omar Pasha; numbers of general and other 
officers of the allied armies following the eoffin. 

The procession was closed by the personal escorts 
of the allied Commanders-in-Chief (that of the 
British, being Captain Chetwode’s troop of the 
8th Hussars), and by two squadrons of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. Various bands stationed at in- 
tervals played the “Dead March,” and a salute of 
nineteen guns was fired as the procession moved off, 

The approach to the wharf was lined by sailors 
and marines, the body being received by Admiral 
Bruat, Rear-Admiral Stewart, and a large number of 
naval officers. Another salute of nineteen guns 
was fired as the launch of the British flag-ship 
conveying the coffin left the shore, and the - boats 
of the combined fleets formed an escort to H.M.S. 
“* Caradot.” 

In consequence of the departure of Sir George 
Brown, General Codrington was now appointed to 
the command of the Light Division. The cavalry 
still continued without any general officers: it had 
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been divided into three brigades, one of them heavy, 
and two light, under Colonels Lawrenson, Parlby, 
and Lord George Paget. The 13th Light Infantry 
landed about this time from Gibraltar. 

I was fortunately able to establish a canteen for 
the 98rd, in which beer, porter, cheese, butter, eggs, 
figs, biscuits, and jam were sold, also pipes and 
tobacco ; and I obtained two spare tents, to which 
I sent all my newspapers, a large number reaching 
me by every mail from England. ~. 

The French having now 4 strong force close to 
the river Tchernaya, with the Sardinians on their 

_vight, and the country towards Baidar being guarded 
by Turks, the position at Balaklava was now per- 
fectly secure. The British cavalry, once more very 
effective, occupied the plain in front of Kadekoi. 

Occasionally some of the . Highlanders, who 
fraternized not a little with the French, returned 
drunk to camp. One of the drummers of the 98rd 
having committed this offence more than once, I 
determined to give him a fright, and had him tried 
by court-martial. He was sentenced to receive fifty 
lashes, and to the usual stoppage of pay. An early 
parade having been ordered, I had the youngster 
brought out, everything being prepared for the 
flogging. The proceedings of the court-martial 
were then read, but just as he was. about to strip 
T remitted the corporal punishment, and gave him 
a few words of advice instead, pointing out the 
escape he had just had. The boy, for he’was not 
at the time much more, turned over quite a new 
leaf, and I was glad of it, as I had originally per- 
suaded him to enlist, when quartered in Edinburgh - 
ain 1850. 
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This incident shows the advantage of having the 
power to award corporal punishment. 

It would not do to imprison men on active ser- 
vice, as they would thereby escape the dangers and 
hardships of the campaign; their absence would 
also cause guards, pickets, and other duties to 
press more heavily on their comrades. During the 
whole time I commanded the 78th and 93rd High- 
landers, only one man was flogged; and in a good 
regiment, discipline can easily be maintained with- 
out the lash. It would, however, be a mistake to 
abolish corporal punishment altogether, as it is 
more merciful than shooting, and acts as a protec. | 
tion to the good soldier from the bad. The fear of 
it also keeps an ill-disposed fellow from misconduct- 
ing himself. Many idle individuals don’t much care 
when sent to prison. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Life in the trenches—Taken up as a spy—An expected sortie. 


On the afternoon of the 3rd July I had to proceed, 
as one of the field-officers on duty, to the trenches. 
The 1st, 2nd, and Light Divisions always furnished 
the guards for the right attack; those for the left 
attack beirg supplied by the 3rd and 4th Divisions. 
In the right attack, one general officer, three ‘field- 
officers, and about 3000 officers and men; founted 
daily, the relief taking place towards dusk. On-this 
particular occasion, I was sent, With about 600 men 
of the 23rd, 77th, 88th, and 90th Regiments, into 
the trench connecting the Quarries with the Mame- 
lon, the cover in some places being very slight—in 
fact, only about three feet high. After throwing 
out a few advanced sentries, and two small detached 
parties, I took post with my field-glass—which 
answered admirably at night—and proceeded to 
keep a sharp look-out. Presently a sergeant of the 
88th came in to report that a sortie was being made, 
and that strong columns of Russians were preparing 
to attack. It was a dark night, and I gaztd long 
and anxiously in the direction indicated, being 
assured at last that the sergeant was mistaken. 
Shells soon commenced to fall fast; and one poor 
fellow. of the 93rd Hichlanders, who had been sent 
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with a working party to try to widen the trench, 
was struck in the head, only a yard or two from me; 
he died almost immediately. By posting men to 
watch the Russian batteries, I was able to avoid 
many casualties, as the word “Shell!” was called 
out directly the lighted fuse was seen. The trench 
was too much exposed to be occupied during day- 
light; and I received orders to move into the Quar- 
ries, taken from the enemy with heavy loss a few 
weeks previously. It was, I soon found, merely a 
change from the frying-pan into the fire, a man of 
the 77th getting his arm taken off at the shoulder, 
and several of the 88th being soon wounded. One 
shell, with the fuse still burning, fell close to the 
spot where two of the Connaught Rargers were 
standing, near me. We had just time to lie quietly 
down, when it burst, the pieces flying over us. The 
rifle bullets of the enemy did little harm to those in 
the trenches, so long as they sat down; but the 
whizz of the balls was incessant, and nobody was safe 
when walking about. The Quarries received from 
the men the name of the “ Slaughter-House,” from 
the number who daily got hit there. Going to, and 
leaving the trenches, was always attended with con- 
siderable danger; and on one occasion thirteen men 
of the Rifle Brigade were knocked over by one can- 
non-ball, when passing a much-exposed place, which 
was afterwards protected by a traverse. 

My twenty-four hours of duty came to an end at 
Jast, and at dusk I was relieved. The field-officer 
who came to replace me was new to the work; so 
sending my men home, I remained to explain matters 
to him, and to give him as much useful information 
as I eould.. T then wished him cood-nicht and aood 
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luck, and proceeded homewards. It was now very 
dark ; and on leaving the British trenches, instead 
of going up the ravine I unluckily entered a French 
trench leading to the Mamelon. No sooner had I 
done so than, to my great astonishment, 1 was at 
once seized by a number of French soldiers, who 
pronounced me to be a Russian spy. Being able to 
speak French, I explained who I was, and where I 
had just come from, but without avail, and was most 
roughly and shamefully treated, one man trying to 
take my sword, whilst another seized my revolver. 
The French guard was just being relieved, and I 
called out to one or two officers to come to my 
assistance, but they hurried on; I then begged to 
be taken before a French General, and pointed to 
my tartan trousers and buttons, but failed to ob- 
tain any satisfaction, one man only, declaring, that 
he was certain from my face.I was a “ véritable 
Anglais.” A French officer at last came up, who 
seemed to be a perfect gentleman, and I besought 
him to release me from the soldiers, who still held 
me. He was listening to my story, when who should. 
enter the trench but General Rose, the British Com- 
missioner attached to the headquarters of the 
French army, one of the best and pluckiest soldiers 
that ever lived, and now Lord Strathnairn. I for. 
tunately had the pleasure of his acquaintance; and 
he at once told the French officer who I was. . Of 
course, I was released directly, with many apologies ; 
but the affair made me not a little angry at the time. 
On thinking the matter over, however, I decided not 
to make any official complaint, more especially as I 
was aware that more than one Russian spy had 
actually visited the trenches; and on this occasion I 
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had unluckily taken with mea Russian Hussar sabre, 
which IJ still wore instead of my claymore (damaged 
by a ball at the battle of Alma). The French were 
particularly anxious to catch spies; and I took 
especial care to keep out of their trenches afterwards. 
The trench duty was very severe for the men, 

they having to go there every third night. The 
officers of the 93rd were also hard worked at this 
time, there being only eight subalterns present 
instead of sixteen. The hospitals began to present 
asad sight. Two of the 79th lost their legs, and 
also one of the 93rd; and another poor fellow of my 

‘own regiment got his skull terribly smashed. Many 
were killed, and the Setgeant-Major of the 93rd 
died of cholera. On the 16th July, Captain R. 
Fraser, of the 42nd, was killed in the trenches by 4 . 
shell; his funeral being attended by Sir Colin Camp- 

“ pell, and the whole of "the officers belonging to the 
Highland Brigade. As J listened to our beautiful 
burial service, I could not help feeling that probably 
ere long many of those standing silently by the 
grave would be sleeping by his side. On the night 
of the 19th, three more of the 98rd were wounded, 
one of them very badly in both legs; another man 
had his kilt much torn by a shell, but? fortanately 
escaped unhurt. ; 

The Russians.continued. to reply most vigorously - 

to the fire of the British and French guns, occasion- 
ally making a sortie, which was invariably repulsed. 
From the heat of the weather the smell. at times in 
the trenches was particularly offensive, many bedies , 
being buried with but little earth over them; and on 
one occasion I had to. ‘take my breakfast close to 4 
large poot of bheod. ae 
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Major-General Markham arrived during the month 
of July, and took command of the 2nd Division. It 
was reported that Lord Melville was coming out to 
command the army, but the rumour turned out to 
be a false one. ‘The French continued to advance 
slowly by sap towards the Malakoff, but their army 
on the Tchernaya continued quiet, as did the 
Sardinians. 

Colonel Ainslie having recovered his health on 
board ship, resumed command of the 93rd on the 

. Mth July 5, but Major Gordon having become worse, 
was sent to Scutari, to appear beforé a Medical 
Board. Six subalterns fortunately arrived at last’ 
from England to join the 93rd, one of ‘them, ‘a 
most charming lad, being the second son of: Cluny 
Macpherson. My. Fraser, the Presbyterian Minister 
attached at this time to the 98rd, was always par- 
ticularly attentive to the sick and wounded. He was 
able to speak Gaelic, and was a most worthy man. 

During the month of July three more of my friends 
were carried off by cholera—Balfour Ogilvie, who 
commanded a brigade in the Turkish service, Colonel 
Vico, the French officer attached to the British 
headquarters, a very nice. fellow, and poor Calvert, 
the. Chief Interpreter. The latter was a serious loss, 
as he was able to speak the Russian language. 

A new. appointment was made early in this month 
in the British army, namely that of Major-General 
Barnard to be Chief of the Staff. 

On the 25th July I had a most unpleasant night . 
of it in the trenches, as it rained hard. My com- 
mand consisted of 600 men, belonging to the 23rd 
Fusiliers and 90th Light Infantry ; and the Russians 
kept up an incessant fire of shells-and musketry, 
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with an occasional round of grape. For some time 
I took up my position in one of our batteries, from 
which 13-inch shells were being fired at Sebastopol, 

_the Russians replying with interest. The French 
appeared to have got within 120 yards of the Mala- 
koff, but the hardness of the ground prevented the 
British getting nearer to the Redan than about 
200 yards. ‘ 

On the 26th I received a visit fan a midship- 
man of H.M.S. “ Terrible,’ a son of Sir Harry 
Verney, who managed to find me out in the 
trenches, armed with an enormous telescope. He 
accompanied me home to my tent, where I gave 
him a shakedown, and the following day lent him a 


». pony. 


A long list of ‘eftioats who had been appointed to 
the Order of the Bath reached the Crimea about this 
time, and I was gladdo see that Sir Colin Campbell 
had been made a G.C.B., General Airey a K.C-B., 
and Captains Mends, ‘Graville, Wilmot, eid 
McCleverty, of the Royal Navy, C.B.’s. 

_ On the night of the 2nd August, the Russians 
made a sortie on the British, but were repulsed. 
They managed, however, to do a little mischief. 
Karly in this month Major-General Eyre succeeded 
- Sir Richard England in command of the 8rd Division, 
the latter proceeding home on sick leave. The 
Duke of Newcastle visited the Crimea during the 
month, for the purpose of watching the proceed- 

- Ings of.the siege. Captain Montagu, of the Royal 
Engineers, who had been taken prisoner some time 
previously, rejoined his corps, having been exchanged. 
He stated that he had been to Moscow, and had 
always been well treated. 
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On the night of the 6th August I was employed 
in the trenches from nine p.m. till three a.m. in 
command of a working party consisting of 400 of. 
the Guards and Highlanders: The Russians fired . 
furiously, and several shells burst near me,. two poor. 
fellows of the’ 93rd being killed and two wounded: 
Breévet-Major Macgowan, of the 98rd, was on duty 
the same night with some of the 42nd, in the most 
advanced trench of all, It was very dark, and when 
visiting some of his sentries he came upon a Russian 
picket, who fired some shots, and thé poor fellow 
was not seen afterwards, or the 42nd Sergeant who 
was with him. Captain Cornwall, 93rd, réceived a - 
slight wound from a shell. ; 

On the 9th a heavy storm took place, it being a - 
doubtful point: whether the gung-or the thunder 
made most noise. The trenches again became in a 
sad state, and the Highland camp was fot a sliort 
time like a pond, the rain being almost tropical. 

Colonel Cobbe, of the 4th Foot, died of his wounds 
on the 6th August, and Captain Layard, 88th 

- Regiment, Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General, 
was carried off by disease about the same time. 

On the 8th I rode into Balaklava, meeting on my 
way General Pelissier, and two other French gene- 
rals, in a carriage-and-four. I now often saw my 
brother in the Engineers, who continued well,'as did 
my cousin Salisbury. On the 8th more than 700 
wagons were seen to arrive on the north side of the 
harbour. : : 

On the evening of the 12th, just as the usual relief 
for the trenches was about to march off, a sudden _ 

.order arrived for the whole of the 1st Division to 
fall in immediately. Sir Colin Campbell took eom- 
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mand, and with two other major-generals, and about 
twenty-five field-officers, the Guards and High- 
landers proceeded to the trenches of the right 
attack. A deserter, we were told, had come in, 
bringing news that the Russians had received strong 
reinforcements, and that a general attack was to be 
made that night on the trenches, whilst another 
strong force attacked the French and Sardinians on 
the Tchernaya. The 93rd were ordered by Sir Colin 
into the most advanced trench of all, and I found 
myself exactly opposite to the Redan. The men 
fixed their bayonets, and then remained perfectly 
quiet, all being determined to fight to the last. It 
was anxious work, and I tried hard to peer into the 
darkness with my field-glass. The Russians might be 
upon us at any moment, and it was difficult to tell 
friend from foe during the night. In the mean time 
the round-shot and $hell flew over our heads, and 
one poor fellow was soon hit, close to me. 

About one o’clock a.m. a sharp rattle of musketry 
‘ yang out from the French opposite the Malakoff, 
and as they began to shout -we felt sure the attack 
was coming. I grasped my sword, and got ready 
my revolver, but in a few minutes the musketry and 
shouts ceased, and it became evident that our allies 
had raised a false alarm. Heavy firing continued 
all night but no sortie was made, and a little before 
daybreak the 93rd Highlanders were withdrawn 
from their advanced position. Had the regiment 
remained till it was light, it would probably have 
suffered severely ; as it was, only a few were knocked 
over. . , . 

On the night of the 13th the regiment was ordered 
to lie down in camp ready accoutred, but their 
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services were not required. The cavalry and Field 
Artillery were also all ordered to be ready to move 
at any moment. Something was evidently, there- 
fore, still expected. : 

By means of a flag of truce it had been ascertained 
that Major Macgowan was a prisoner in Sebastopol, 
and seriously wounded in the leg. We sent off his 
baggage and also the sum of 501, to the fleet, to be 
forwatded in a boat by means of another flag of 
truce, and he duly received them. Long afterwards 
we heard that the poor fellow had guccumbed to 
the terrible injuries he had regeived; and I must 
mention, as a fact most honourable to the Russians, ~ 
that the money was returned after his death, - 

Lieut.-Golonel Leith-Hay rejoined the 98rd on the 
13th August, and Lieut.-Colonel Ainslie shortly 
afterwards proceeded to England on sick leave. The 
Scots Fusilier Guards experienced a serious loss on 
the 13th by the death of Brevet-Major and Adjutant 
H. Drummond, who had been wounded by a shell; 
he was a very nice fellow, and a good officer. . 

A Highland Division was formed in August, the 
command being of course given to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell; the Guards remaining as a sort of separate 
brigade, under Major-General Lord Rokeby. 

An amusing incident occurred one day (I think in 
the month of July), I was sitting in my tent, and 
hearing a great noise, looked out, and found three 
or four French officers dressed in the uniform of the 
Imperial Guard surrounded by a crowd of High- 
landers, whom a French private soldier was address- 
ing. On asking what was the matter, I was in- 
formed that the officers in question were Russian. 
@nine. urha haa aiet haan wartrieed  ‘Paaswae ta cAnk. 
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mand of the regiment at the'time, T ordered them 
to. be brought to my tent, and proceeded to make 
inquiries, remembering the mistake which had 
occurred in my own case. 

The French private declared most positively that 

the officers were not Frenchmen. I pointed. out to 
him that they wore the bearskin of the Imperial 
3Juard, and that one had the Cross of the Legion of 
Jonour. His reply was, “Yes, but none of them 
have proper buttons on their coats.” This [ 
observed to be the case, so now turned to the 
officers for an explanation. . [had previously desired 
my men: to release them, and to stand back, and 
made a point of being as civil as possible, as to my 
own eye they certainly appeared to be French. 

The one who I suppose was the senior, now in- 
formed me that the Imperial Guard had been lately 
increased, and that they had been transferred from 
other regiments without having time to procure the 
proper uniform coats; that they were really and 
truly officers of the French army, and not spies, 
stating that as their camp was at no great distance, 
the truth of their story could easily be ascertained. 
I at once offered to go with ‘them, desiring the 
sergeant of the guard, with a few active men, to 
follow a few paces behind. We were not long in 
reaching the camp of the Imperial Guard, situated 
at the time near the Woronzoff road, and I then 
found, as I had all along anticipated, that they were 
no moré Russian spies than I had been one myself. 
Of course, we had a good laugh, the French officers 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Battle of the Tchernaya—A pleasant working-party—The fight 
that did not come off, 


On the 14th August I managed to get a holiday, 
and accompanied by my Engineer brother, rode 
right along the Tchernaya, for the purpose of in:- 
specting the position occupied by the French and 
Sardinians, going as far to the front ag their outlying 
pickets would permit us. No Russians could be 
seen anywhere near, and all séemed perfectly quiet. 
We much enjoyed our ride, and did not get back 
till six p.m. 

Within less than forty-eight hours after this, 
namely, at daybreak on the 16th, a most determined 
attack was made by the Russians on our allies, the 
enemy endeavouring to surprise them, as they had 
before tried at Inkerman, on the 5th November. A 
large force, under Liprandi, attacked the Sardinians, 
while the 5th and 12th Divisions endeavoured to force 
the passage of the Tchernaya, tremendous fighting 
taking place at the Traktir bridge, over which the 
British had passed on the previous 25th September, 
and close to which I had bivouacked on that night. 
The Russians at first gained the bridge, but it was 
soon retaken by the French at the point of the 
bayonet. Again the Russians attacked, and were 
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once more successful; only, however, to.be again 
driven across the river, A third and most desperate 
attempt was then made, the bridge being for the 
third time captured, and the heights above it gained. 
The gallant French were, however, not to be beaten, 
and the enemy having at length been repulsed, 
retreated in great confusion, their General of Divi- 
sion being killed. The Sardinians fought most 
bravely, assisted for a time by Captain Mowbray’s 
battery of 32-pounder howitzers, the only British 
troops engaged, though the whole of the British ; 
cavalry, under Sir J. Scarlett (who had returned to 
the Crimea), were close at hand, and ready to act if 
required, 

Several documents were found on the body of the 
Russian general, from which it appeared that this 
battle was a most determined attempt to force the 
allies to raise the siege, as, if successful, Balaklava 
was to have been attacked, whilst the heights on 
which the British were posted, were stormed by 
another Russian army, powerful sorties being at the 
same time made. 

At the battle of the Tchernaya the French had 
12,000 infantry and four batteries of artillery 
engaged, the strength of the Sardinians being 
about 10,000, with twenty-four pieces of cannon. 
The Russian force consisted of about 50,000 
men, including 6000 cavalry, with more than 100 
pieces of artillery. The retreat of the enemy was 
protected by the fire from the heavy guns on the 
Mackenzie Heights, so it was not thought desirable 
to send the British cavalry across the river to pursue 
them. 

General Count Montevecchio, commanding the 4th 
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brigade of the Sardinian army, was unfortunately 
mortally wounded. Some Turkish troops were 
stationed to the right of the Sardinians, but only 
some of their field-pieces were engaged. The 
Russian loss was supposed to be over 8000 in 
killed and wounded, and 400 were taken prisoners. 
The French had about a thousand men placed hors- 
de-combat, the Sardinians only about 200. 

The Russian prisoners passed close by my tent 
under an escort of French Hussars, on their way to 
Kamiesch ; the trumpeters were blowing away in a 
most triumphant manner, which I thought rather a 
pity, but I suppose that our allies being in high 
spirits at their victory, could not resist a, “ cock-a- 
doodle-da” I noticed several Russian officers, but 
all wore the long greyish white great-coat and flat 
cap. During the battle on the Tchernaya, the High- 
land regiments were kept ready to start at any 
moment to the assistance of our allies, but 1500 
being in the trenches, the division was not very 
strong. About ten o’clock I galloped to a spot from 
which I could see the Russian army retreating, their 
artillery firing an occasional round; the French 
were throwing rockets at them as they went off, and 
the sight altogether was a very fine one, the hills 
and plain being covered with troops. One regiment 
of French Zouaves suffered severely, but behaved 
most gallantly. 

Three more men of the 93rd were knocked over 
on the night of the 15th, and Captains Clarke and 
Stewart, of the 98rd, were both slightly wounded in 
the trenches. The regiment réceived orders to lie 
down ready accoutred, on the night after the battle 
of the Tchernava, but it passed off without an alarm. 
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The Russians, by burying a portion of some of their 
largest guns in the ground, and firing them at 4 
great elevation, contrived to pitch several large shot 
into some of the camps, one or two passing right 
over the tent of my Engineer brother. 

I was nota little amused on the 16th by receiving 
a visit from a French Zouave, who came to borrow 
a kilt and Highland uniform for some theatrical per- 
formance. He informed me that the piece to be 
performed by his regiment was called “ The Return 
from the Crimea,” and was greatly delighted when 
I supplied him with everything he required. 

Canrobert and Omar Pasha both quitted the 
Crimea in August, the former for France, the latter 
for the Bosphorus. 

The day after the fight between the Raweiady and 
our allies, I rode down to the Traktir bridge, and 
inspected the field of battle, which presented a fear- 
ful scene. An armistice had been agreed upon, 
and French, Sardinians, and Russians were busy 
collecting the wounded and burying the dead, a 
small party of Russian cavalry being close by. I 
heard afterwards that 3329 dead Russians were 
buried; and in addition to the 400 unwounded 
Russian prisoners, the French carried away in their 
ambulances 35 Russian officers and 1620 men, all 
badly wounded. Three Russian generals were 
amongst the killed. The battle of the Tchernaya 
was a sort of Alma, with the sides reversed, the 
Russians’this time béing the attacking party. 

On the morning of the 17th August a most terrific 
bombardment was opened by the allies, and the 
whole of the troops were kept ready to turn out at 
a moment’s notice, Captain Oldfield. R.A.. was 
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killed in the trenches; and Captain Henry, R.A.; 
lost an arm. Commander Hammett, R.N., of 
H.M.S. “ Albion,” was al8o killed. I was again 
sent to the trenches on the night of the 21st, in 
command of a working party of 400°men, belonging 
to the Guards and Highland regiments. The noise 
of the picks and shovels soon attracted the attention 
of the Russians, who instantly threw a fire-ball, and 
having by means of its brilliant light discovered our 
exact position, commenced at once to fire shell, 
round shot, and grape. Fifty of the working party 
belonged to the 98rd, and five of them were soon 
knocked over—one poor fellow, who was struck on 
the head, dying almost immediately, and another 
being compelled to have a leg amputated. We had, 
nevertheless, to continue, and worked from nine p.m. 
till two a.m., when I was ordered to. retire into the 
twenty-one-gun battery, wheré one of the 79th was 
soon struck by a piece of a shell. The Guards had also 
several hit ; and two more men of the 93rd, belong- 
ing to one of the regular trench partics, were 
wounded. An incessant fire went on all night, the 
French trying hard to prevent the Russians from: 
repairing the damages caused by the bombardment. 
I found the twenty-one-gun battery full of British 
sailors, and had a long talk witha boatswain’s mate of 
the “ Leander,” who seemed a very intelligent man ; 
the tars were, I found, getting rather tired of camp 
life. When in the advanced trench I could hear the 
Russians talking, and some dogs were making a 
great row in the town. Occasionally the enemy 
would pitch a great quantity of small grenades into 
our advanced trenches, and also into the Quarries, 
fired, I suppose, from Cohorn mortars; one shower 
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of them fell all round me. What caused: me, how- 
ever, more annoyance, and certainly more loss of 
blood than the Russian guns, were the fleas, which 
literally swarmed in the trenches; the Russians, no 
doubt, were tormented in the same way, and that 
was some comfort ! : 

We hada curious old fellow in our camp, who for 
some reason had attached himself to the 93rd. He 
was a Tartar, who had been found at Balaklava, 
and had been made a sort of pet by the men of the 
regiment. His dress was rather remarkable, con- 
sisting of a pair of Tartan trousers, an officer’s 
shell-jacket, and a Turkish fez. My cousin Salis- 
bury was particularly kind to him, and he often 
received presents from the other officers, sleeping 
in a tent, and occupying his time in fetching water 
for the two soldiers’ wives who still remained with 
us, The men gave him daily a share of their 
rations, and, under the influence of rum, he was 
occasionally seen trying to accomplish a reel. His 
antipathy to the Russians was something wonderful, 
and great was his delight when the 400 prisoners 
were marched by after the battle of the Tehernaya. 
He soon picked up a few words of English, and 
declared the “ too much fire kept him awake.” 

Desertions from the British army were rare, but 
' Tremember one blackguard, who had lately come 
out with a draft, making a sudden bolt from the 
most advanced trench; he ran stupidly towards the 
Malakoff; and by mistake jumped into one of the 
French trenches, when he was at once quietly 
bayoneted in the stomach. On being sent in to his 
regiment, he stated in the hospital tent that his 
object was not to desert, but to get killed. This. 
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however, was of course all stuff, as he need only 
have lifted his head a short distance above the para- 
pet of the trench in the day-time, when a bullet 
would instantly have been put through it. 

A very fine young fellow, of the 93rd, who had 
been wounded at Alma, unfortunately received a 
yifle-ball in his abdomen when in the trenches ; the 
wound was pronounced mortal, and he was left to 
die. I took some interest in him, and by good luck 
a very clever surgeon managed after two days to 
feel the ball, and skilfully extracted it, after which 
he recovered. On another occasion, I stumbled one 
night in the trenches over a poor fellow on the 
ground. A young assistant-surgeon was not far off, 
and I sent, for him; he at once pronounced it a case 
of cholera; but, on my having the man moved, a . 
terrible wound was found, ae which he died the 
following morning. 

On the night of the 22nd, the British Engineers 
endeavoured to break ground from’ the advanced, 
trench, or fifth parallel, as it was called, in order to 
get hearer to the Redan ; the ground was, however, 
found to be too hard. On the 28rd the officers 
educated at Eton and Harrow played a,cricket-match. 
I managed about this time to accomplish a very 
pleasant ride towards Baidar, finding the scenery in 
some places perfectly beautiful. I came upon 
several Tartar villages, to which some of the inhabi- 
tants had returned; the men were fine-looking . 
fellows, and some of the boys particularly handsome 
lads, with good-natured faces. Many of the houses 
had been greatly injured by the French and Turks, 
encamped all along the valley of Baidar. During 
the afternoon I fell in with a very pleasant young 
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French officer, a sous-lieutenant, who -had been 
engaged in the fight of the 16th; it was evidently 
his first battle, and he was in high glee. On my 
way home I called on Coloncl Spottiswoode, of the 
1st. Dragoon Guards, and Colonel Arthur Taylor, of 
the Artillery, both encamped near the scene of the 
Heavy Cavalry charge. 

On the 28rd, at nine a.m., the 93rd Highlanders 
received orders to put on their kilts, and get ready 
to turn out at a moment’s notice; and at twelve a 
report arrived that the Russians were again ad- 
vancing against the Sardinians. Everything, how- 
ever, remained quiet, and at three p.m. the men were 
told they might undress. At six p.m, another alarm 
took place, and the Guards and Highland regiment: 
were ordered to get ready to move immediately. At 
nine p.m. positive information was received that we 
were to start for the Tchernaya during the night, 
each man carrying his rations ready cooked; and at 
half-past one on the morning of the 24th, the 42nd, 
71st, 79th, and 93rd Highlanders moved off quietly, 
under Sir Colin Campbell and Gefferal Cameron. 

About four a.m. we reached the ground close to 
the Sardinian position, and then having halted, waited 
quietly for break of day, an attack on a grand 
scale being expected from a large Russian army. 
The British cavalry, with a force of artillery, were 
also ready close by. Day broke at last, and then, 
to the astonishment of everybody, not a single Rus- 
sian was'to be seen. Of course there was a hearty 
laugh, but everybody was rather disappointed, espe- 
cially as the Duke of Newcastle, with General Simp- 
son, and the Headquarter Staff had ridden down 
to see the fight. ‘The former looked in excellent 
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health, and seemed to be enjoying his visit to the 
Crimea. It was a lovely morning, and.at seven a.m. 
we all marched back to our camp, when I was not 
sorry to lie down for a couple of hours. No sooner, 
however, had I again put my head outside my tent, 
than I heard that we were to be off again at mid- 
night, taking with us on this occasion all our tents 
and baggage. At half-past eight p.m. we struck 
our camp, at midnight the men got some coffee, and 
at a quarter-past one a.m. all fell quietly in. I had 
previously lain down on the ground for a couple of 
hours, with my plaid wrapped round me; but it was 
a coldish night, and asI found I could not sleep, I 
took a cup of hot chocolate instead. 

At four a.m. we again reached the position occu- 
pied by the Sardinians, and’ once more waited 
patiently for the battle to begin. Daylight soon 
came, but no Ruskis, and we had another good. 
laugh. We then proceeded to encamp on some very 
elevated ground in rear of the Sardinians, so as to 
be ready to move to their assistance, or to that of 
the’ French or Turks, as circumstances might re- 
quire. The view from my tent was magnificent, 
our present position being just on the Baidar side of 
the village of Kamara, and about two miles and a 
half from Balaklava. The river Tchernaya ran just 
in front of the Sardinians. Having abundance of 
wood and water, we considered ourselves in 
wonderful luck. 

On the morning of the orth. we were.again all 
ready before daylight, but were again disappointed 
of a fight. On account of the suddenness of our 
move, I had been compelled to leave my poultry 
behind me, to take their chance. I had for the third 
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time invested in some fowls, and not content with a 
daily supply of eggs, had been ambitious enough to 
try to rear some chickens, the siege of Sebastopol 
being apparently an affair not likely ever to come to 
an end, and had placed thirteen eggs under a well- 
disposed hen, who sat calmly and steadily in a small 
box placed in my tent, in spite of the cannonade. 
With an inward feeling that my bitman would to 
a Certainty find my fowls cooked and eaten, I 
despatched him with a pony on the afternoon of the 
27th to our late encampment, and my joy may be 
imagined when he returned with them all safe and 
sound, the fowl-house which I had constructed not 
having been touched, a circumstance greatly to the 
honour of the three regiments of British Guards, 
who had not accompanied the Highlanders, being 
now formed into a distinct command under Lord 
Rokeby. My worthy servant (an Inverness-shire 
man) had actually managed to convey the sitting 
hen in her box, which he had fastened carefully on 
the pony’s back, without breaking an egg, the hen 
continuing to sit in a most unconcerned and praise. 
worthy manner. 

A grand investiture of the Order of the Bath took 
place at the British headquarters, on the 27th 
August, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe having arrived 
from Constantinople for the purpose. Sir Colin 
Campbell rode off in full dress with a Highland 
bonnet on his head, instead of his cocked hat. The 
weather had now become very fine, and the health 
of the troops improved. The 56th Regiment 
arrived during the end of August.. The Russians 
had by this time completed a bridge of boats right 
across the harbour of Sebastopol. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Fall of Sebastopol. 


Asout the end‘of August a spy, upon whose in- 
formation considerable reliance was placed, brought 
in word that an attack was about to be made by 
90,000 Russians upon our position on the Tchernaya, 
and that it would certainly take place either on the 
3rd, 4th,*or 5th September; 20,000 attacking at 
Baidar, 30,000 at Tchorgoun, and 40,000 at the 
Traktir bridge. Accordingly, bong before daylight on 
the first-named day, French, Sardinians, Turks, and 
Highlanders were posted, ready to repel the enemy, 
the whole of the British cavalry with thirty British 
field-guns being also close at hand. Daylight ap- 
peared, but no Russians; nor could any firing be 
heard in the direction of Baidar, where some French 
Hussars and Zouaves, supported by a battalion of 
Chasseurs, were stationed. 

The 82nd Regiment landed at Balaklava on the 
3rd September, together with some drafts for other 
regiments, and we were also anxiously looking out 
for the arrival of the 92nd Highlanders from 
Gibraltar. 

The mornings of the 4th and 5th September 
passed without any attack, though of course we 
stood to our arms long before daylight. On the 


_ 
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latter day a terrific bombardment was opened by 
the allied batteries, and we could notice one or two 
fires in the direction of Sebastopol. The roar of 
the guns and mortars was incessant, and we all felt 
that a crisis was impending. 

On the 7th, orders were received for the Highland 
regiments to be ready to march to the front early 
on the following morning, and some Sardinian troops 
moved up towards Sebastopol; the assault was 
evidently about to take place. In the evening I 
made a short will, leaving everything to my dear 
mother, and enclosed it to her in a letter. 

The eyentful day at last arrived, and the four 
Highland regiments started in good time from their 
camp near Kamara, proceeding in the first instance 
to their former position close to the brigade of. 
Guards, where knapsacks were taken off and left, 
together with the feather bonnets, which would have 
been seen above the trenches. We then continued 
our march to the third parallel in the right attack, 
for the purpose of supporting the 2nd and Light 
Divisions, which had been told off to storm’ the 
Redan. It had been arranged that the French were 
first to storm the Malakoff, and that as soon as it 
was in their possession a signal should be hoisted ; 
the British were then to dash forward. 

A most terrific fire was kept up the whole morn- 
ing, and it was not till about one o’clock that the 
French attacked the Malakoff. They had previously 
managed, to sap up to within about twenty-five 
yards of the redoubt, so had but a short distance 
to run, and were in thgwork in a moment, taking 
the Russians by surprise, and effecting the capture 
in a most gallant manner. The preconcerted sig- 
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nal was then hoisted; and the British went at the 
Redan, ; 

The arrangements for the attack of this work 
had been entrusted to Lieut.-General Sir William 
Codrington, who was assisted by Lieut.-General 
Markham, and it had been decided that the storm- 
ing party should consist of 500 men of the Light 
Division and the same number of the 2nd Divi- 
sion, to be preceded by a covering party of 200, 
and a ladder party of 820, the remainder of the 2nd 
and Light Divisions supporting. 

The ladders were soon placed, and a number of 
the stormers effected an entrance into the Redan, 
being unable, however, for some reason, to penetrate 
much beygnd the salient angle, where a determined 
contest was kept up for sometime. The work being 
not an enclosed one, like the Malakoff, but open at 
the gorge, or rear, the Russias were able to con- 
centrate a heavy fire upon their adversaries; and, no 
supports arriving, the British were at last compelled 
to give way, and the attack unfortunately failed. 

Had supports been sent forward quickly, the 
Redan would probably have been captured; but on 
account of the narrowness of the trenches, and the 
want of a place d’armes or two, in which to collect 
strong bodies of troops, there was a difficulty in 
doing so. 

The great mistake committed was, I think, at- 
tacking the Redan at all, as it was certain to be 
evacuated after the capture of the Malakoff: This 
latter work should have been stormed by a force 
consisting half of British and half of French; all 
the glory of the final taking of Sebastopol would 
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Two other assaults, made by the French—one of 
them on the central bastion, and the other on the 
smaller Redan—also failed. The British laboured 
under one great disadvantage—namely, that they 
had more than 200 yards to run after leaving the 
advanced trench before they reached the Redan, our 
Engineers having been unable to sap up closer, on 
account of the hardness of the ground. 

During the progress of the assaults I had been 
standing at an embrasure, anxiously watching with 
my field-glass, and was at one time nearly smothered 
with dust and small stones, thrown up by a cannon- 
ball striking close to where I was posted. The 
72nd Highlanders had twenty men knocked over, 
besides one officer. The 98rd had nine, the 79th 
thirteen, and the 42nd about twenty. Tt was ex- 
citing work ; but, alas! it soon became evident that 
something had gone wrong at the Redan; and 
orders arrived for the Highlanders to push on. 
This was no easy matter, the- trenches being so 
crowded, and the way much blocked by wounded 
men being carried to the rear. We did our best to 
get forward, and I quite thought we should be 
storming the Redan in a few minutes; indeed, 
General Simpson wished, I believe, to make a second 
assault immedidtely with the Highlanders. The 
confusion, however, was fearful, and a considerable 
time elapsed before the whole of the Light and 2nd 
Divisions could be got to therear. As soon, how- 
ever, as. this was effected, the four Highland regi- 
ments proceeded to occupy the advanced trenches ; 
the lefttving of the 98rd Highlanders, under my own 
command, ahd the 72nd Highlanders, being placed 
in the front trench of all. . I remember, as we 
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advanced, meeting poor Colonel Unett, of the 19th 
Regiment, wha was being carried to the rear 
wounded. He gave a cheery reply to my inquiries, 
but received, I believe, soon afterwards, a second 
wound, from the effects of which he died. One of 
the finest men in the 98rd was knocked over, close 
to me, by acannon-shot, which struck him on the leg. 
On consideration, General Simpson decided to 
postpone another assault of the Redan until the 
following morning, when it was settled that the four 
Highland regiments under Sir Colin Campbell were 
to storm, supported bythe 8rd Division, under Sir 
William Eyre. 
Thad taken nothing since a very early breakfast, 
‘but managed towards evening to light a small fire, 
and ‘contfived to get a cup of coffee, which I gladly 
swallowed with a piece of biscuit, grape-shot whist- 
ling over my head, and sliells flying about in all 
directions, We had to guard the trenches carefully ; 
but after the sentries were placed, many of the other 
men lay down and fell asleep, being utterly worn 
out.. I-kept a good look-out myself, and noticed 
that the Russians had, after dark, been firing very 
witdly, throwing occasionally numbers of small 
grenades. About midnight received a visit from 
our Adjutant, McBean, who bad been endeavouring 
to bring in some of the wounded, the firmg from the 
Russians having suddenly ceased. He had managed 
to creep up close to the Redan, and found every- 
thing so still that he felt convinced the work was 
abandoned. Returning immediately to the advanced 
"trench, he proceeded to find Sir Colin, and ‘gbtained 
permission to enter the Redan, if he ebuld get twa 
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gerous an enterprise. He told: me that he had got 
Lieutenant Fenwick, of the 93rd, to volunteer, and 
that he now came to me for ten men, the 72nd 
Highlanders having already furnished ten men, under 
Lieutenant Cameron. The first company I-went td 
was the Light Company; and on my stating that 
the object of my visit was to obtain ten volunteers 
to enter the Redan, the astonishment of the High- 
landers may be imagined, no one but McBean having 
the slightest idea that it was unoccupied. A pause 
succeeded, but at last two stepped to the front, and 
I then said I should go to the next company. No 
sooner, however, had I uttered these words than 
eight more at once came forward, and McBean pre- 
pared to start. Lieut-Colonel Leith-Hay, who was. 
in command of the 93rd, was present when ‘the 
‘yelunteers were selected. Their names were as 
_, follows, and each fully deserved the Vitoria Cross, 
* though I believe they were never even recommended 
for it. Surely it could stil? be given to them, as 
well as to Fenwiek, and to the ten men of the 72nd. 

McBean afterwards obtgined it for gallantry in India, 
as did also, Cameron. 


Sergeant Archibald Crabtree. _Private Duncan M'Donald. 
Private Robert Brand. » Peter M'Kay. 

v» James Clark. » William M‘Kenzie. 
_ x» Daniel Duncan. | » Angus Smith, ° 

» John Fraser. : » John White. 


The 72nd volunteers joined those of the 93rd, and 
the whole party stealing quietly out of the advanced 
trench, advanced towards the Redan. -I don’t know 
what prompted me, but I decided to follow them. 
It was very dark, but I soon reached the ditch of 
the Redan, being only a minute or so behind the 
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others. -Just as I arrived they were recrossing the 
ditch, and McBean, having found the work appa- 
rently unoccupied, was hastening back to Sir Colin 
with the news. I at once stopped two of the 98rd, 
named Peter M‘Kay and John White, and asked 
them if they would mind again entering the Redan. 
They said “ No; and I descended the ditch, which 
was not wide, but about twelve or fifteen feet deep, 
and very slippery where I crossed. I soon scram- 
bled up the other side, and got in at an embrasure. 
All was perfectly quiet, but I could not help thinking 
that possibly some.trap’ was being laid, so proceeded 
cautiously to search whether any Russians were 
lying in ambush. I could notice that some field- 
guns had been left in the embrasures, but the Redan 
appeared to be quite untenanted except by the dead, . 
and I prepared to return with my two companions. 
Just as we were about to do ‘so, what seemed to be - 
a shell burst close to me. It astonished me not a 
little, and at firgt I thought my two Highlanders 
were both killed. Very glad was Ito see that they 
weré unhurt. , A shell may possibly have been fired 
by the French, but Iam now disposed to think that 
it was a Russian torpedo of some sort which exploded., 

We noy quitted the Redan, passing several poor 
wounded fellows lying on the ground. One, who I 
think belonged “to the 28rd Fusiliers, was very 
grateful for some rum which I gave him, out of a 
flask I had with me. : 

On returning to the advanced trench ] went at 
once to Sir Colin Campbell, who had no idea I had 
been in the Redan, and was glad that I could confirm 
the report McBean had been making. An Engineer 
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to him, and requested that as the Redan ‘had been 
found deserted, it might be immediately occupied by 
the Highlanders. The old general positively declined 
to do anything of the sort, but sent off word to 
General Simpson; and the wisdom of his refusing 
to occupy the Redan was shortly afterwards made 
evident, a tremendous explosion taking place in the 
work, Most thankful was I that it had not occurred 
a little sooner. 

Several other. explosions followed, one of them 
scattering stones all over the advanced trenches, and 
nearly killing one of the 72nd. Mines seemed to be 
going off in all directions, and several fires broke out 

“in the town. It was anight I never shall forget, and 
it soon became evident to all, that the Russians were 
abandoning the whole of the south side of ‘the har- 
bour. In the morning they sank the remainder of 
their line-of-battle ships, and broke up the bridge by 
which they had crossed, the steamers which remained, 
ranging themselves up under the batteries on the 
north side. I had noticed these steamers very busy 

. shelling the French during the assault. 

About nine a.m. 6n the 9th, an order arrived for 
the Highland regiments to‘return immediately to 
their éamp near Kamara,.so after getting our knap- 
sacks and feather bonnets, away we marched to our 
former position. Most thankful was I to lie down 
after thirty hours of constant excitement, and I was 
asleép almost in a second. On the morning of the 
10th, we were all under arms again before daylight, 
but the Russians made ‘no attack. : 

The following is, I believe, a correct list of the 
British officers killed or wounded on the 8th 
September :—- = 
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KrLyep, 


7th Fusiliers.—Lieutenants L. L. G. Wright and 0. Colt. 

19th Regiment. —Lieutenant P. Godfrey. 

23rd Fusiliers.—Lieutenants R. H. Somerville and D, Dynely 
(Adjutant), 

30th Regiment.—Licut.-Colonel J. B. Pattullo, Captain J. C. N. 
Stevenson, and Ensign R. G. Deane. 

33rd Regiment.—Lieutenant H, G. Donovan. 

41st Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel J. Eman, C.B.,, Captains E. 
Every and J. A. Lockhart. 

49th Regiment.—Captain G. Rochfort. ‘a 

55th Regiment.—Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Cuddy. . 

62nd Regiment.—Captain-L. A. Cox and Lieutenant L. Blakiston, 

Tith Regiment.—Captain W. Parker, - 

88th Regiment.—Captain H. W. Grogan. © 

90th Light Infantry.—Captain H. Preston, Lieutenants A, D. 
Swift and H. F. Wilmer. 

_ 97th Regiment.—Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. H. R. Handcock, 
Major A. F, Welsford, Captain J. Hutton, and Lieutenant A. D. 
McGregor (Adjutant). 

Rifle Brigade. Captain M. M. Hammond and Lieutenant HLS. 
Ryder. 

Fiell Train Department,—Deputy ~Aesstant- Comming. Genera 
W. Hayéer. 


. ‘Wovunven. 


Staf—Brigudier-General C. Warrew, C.B., slightly ; Brigadief- 
General C. Van Straubepzec, slightly ; Brigadier-General H. 
Shirley, C.B., slightly# Colonel Hon. P. Herbert, C B., A.Q.M.G., 
slightly ; Lieutenant R. Swire, 17th Regiment, A.B.C., dan- 
gerously ; Lieutenant G. A. Morgan, 55th Regiment, A.D.C., 
severely. . 

Royal Artillery —Captain A. C. L. Fitzroy, died of wounds ; 
Lieutenant R, H. Champion, severely ; C. J. Tyler, slightly. 

Royal Engineers,—Captain C. H. Sedley, severely ; Lieutenant 
H. C. Elphinstone, severely, 

1st Foot.—Captain W. J. Gillam, dangerously ; ‘Liettenant R 
I. Williams, severely ; Lieutenant R. B. Caton, severely ; Lieu- 
tenant Hon.T O. W. Plunkett, slightly. _ 

Qed Foot.—-Maior F. F. Mande. dangerously: Cantain C. Hood ~ 
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slightly ; Ensign H. Peachey, dangerously ; Ensign A. B. Letts, 
severely, 
ith Foot.—Brevet-Lieut-Colonel J. R. Heyland, severely ; 
Brevet-Major W. W. Turner, slightly; Captain H. P. Hibbert, 
severely ; Captain J. F. Hickie, ceverely ; Lieutenant H.M. Jones, 
dangerously. 
17th Foot.—Lieutenant W. ‘D. Thompson, dangerously 3 Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Parker, slightly. 
19th Foot.—Lieut.-Colonel T. Unett, dangerously (died of. 
wounds) ; Brevet-Major R. Warden, slightly ; Captain E. Chip- 
pendall, slightly ; Lieutenant A. Goren, dangerously ; Lieutenant 
W. G. D. Massey, dangerously ; Lieutenant R. Molesworth, 
severely ; Lieutenant E. W. R. Bayley, slightly; Ensign R. C. 
Martin, severely ; W. W. Young, severely. 
20th Foot.— Brevet-Major S. R. Chapman (Assistant-Engineer), 
dangerously. 
23rd Foot,—Colonel “D. Lysons, C.B., severely ; Captain F. F. 
“Vane, severely ; Captain W. H. Poole, dangerously ; Tieutenant 
L. E, Millett, severely ; Lieutenant J. Williamson, severely ; 
‘Lieutenant F. M. H. Dare, severely, Lieutenant J.D. Vie Tupper, 
severely ; Lieutenant L. O'Connor, dangerously ; Lieutenant 
C,H. Beck, dangerously ; Lieutenant E. S. Holden, dangerously ; 
Lieutenant 8. G. Prevost, slightly ; Lieutenant H. D, Radcliffe, 
slightly. 
30th Foot,—Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Mauleverer, C.B., slightly ; 
Brevet-Major A. Campbell, slightly ; Captain G. F. C. Pocock, 
severely ; Lieutenant A. J. Austin, Blightly ; Lieutenant C, J 
Moorsom, slightly ; Lieutenant M. B.“Field, severely; Lieutenant 
G. H. Sanders, severely ; Lieutenant W. Kerr, dangerously (died 
of wounds). 
33rd Foot.—Lieut.-Colonel T. B. Gough, dangerously (died of 
wounds); Captain H. D, Ellis, slightly; Lieutenant J. Trent, 
severely ; Lieutenant C. W. Willis, slightly ; Ensign G. Toseland 
(Adjutant), slightly. 
34th Fout.—Lieutenant J. D. Laurie, severely; Lieutenant N. 
A. Harris, severely. 
4let Foot—Major R. Pratt, slightly; Captain H. Rowlands, 
slightly ; Liegtenant R. E. Maude, slightly ; Lieutenant F. Kings- 
cote, sevérely; Lieutenant J. A. Hamilton (Adjutant), slightly, 
47th Foot.—Brevet-Major W. F. G. Rooke. severely. 
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55th Foot.—Major A. C. Cure, severely; Captain R. Hume; 
severely; Captain J. R. Hume, severely; Captain W. H. Richards, 
slightly; Lieutenant W. B. Johnson, severely. 

62nd Foot.—Lieut.-Colonel L, B. Tyler, severely; Captain EF. 
H. Hunter, slightly; Lientenant W. Dring, slightly; Lieutenant 
W. B, Davenport, severely. 

63rd Foot.—Lieut.-Colonel P. Lindesay, severely. 

72nd Foot.—Quartermaster J. McDonald, severely . 

77th Foot—Captain W. J. Butts, severely; Lieutenant M. A. 
Waters, severely; Lieutenant C. B Knowles, severely; Lieutenant 
W. G. Leggett, slightly. 

88th Foot,—Lieut.-Colonel G, V. Maxwell, C.B., severely; Cap- 
tain B, B, Mauleverer, severely; Captain G. R. Beresford, severely; 
Lieutenant W. Lambert, severely ; Lieittenant E Hopton, severely ; 
Lieutenant L. ©. Scott, severely; Lieutenant G. 8, «Watson, 
severely ; Ensign G. Walker, severely. . ‘ : 

90th Foot.—Captain W. B. Tinling, severely ; Captain J. H. - 
Wade, severely ; Captain R. Grove, slightly ; Captain J. Perrin, 
slightly ; Captain H. M. Vaughan, dangerously (died of wounds). > 

95th Foot.—Captain J. N. Sargent, slightly ; Lieutenant C. F. 
Parkinson, slightly. 

97th Foot—Captain R. F. W. Sibthorp, severely ; Captain C. 
H. Lumley, dangerously ; Captain H. G. Woods, slightly; Lieu- 
tenant R. C. Goodenough, severely; Lieutenant C. H. Brown, 
slightly ; Lieutenant M. G. B. Fitzgerald, slightly ; Ensign J. E. 
D. Hill, slightly. 

Rifle Brigade.—Major C. Woodford, slightly ; Captain Hon, 
B. R. Pellew, slightly ; Lieutenant H. Eyre, slightly ; Lieutenant 
F. Riley, slightly ; Lieutenant W. Eccles, slightly ; Lieutenant 
J.C, Moore, slightly ; Lieutenant R. Borough, slightly ; Lieutenant 
BC. Playne, slightly. 


Missinc. 
62nd Foot,—Lieutenant H. A. Palmer. 


The following is a list of British officers killed ov 
wounded during the five days bombardment previous 
to the final assault on the 8th September :— * 
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31st Foot.—Captain C. Anderson (Aésistant-Engineer). 
77th Foot.—Captain W. H. C. G. Pechell. 


Wovnvden. 


Grenadier Guards.—Captain H. W. Verschoyle, slightly. 

49th Foot,—Lieutenant G. K. Chatfield, slightly. a 

56th Foot.—Lieutenant E. W. Philips, slightly. 

Naval Brigade,—Acting Mate G. C. Sinclair, H.M.S. “ Wasp,” 
severely; Lieutenant H. L. A. L. Maitland, HLM.S. “ Albion,” 
severely ; Lieutenant W. D. D. Selby, H.M.S. * Queen,” slightly ; 
Second Master F. R. Llewellyn, H.M.S. “Queen,” slightly; As- 
sistant-Surgeon W. V. E. Reynolds, H.M.S. “ Niger,” slightly. 


The total list of casualties in the British army on 
- the 8th September was as follows :— : 


Killed —29 officers, 36 sergeants, 6 drummers, 314 rank and file. 

Wounded.—124 officers, 142 sergeants, 12 drummers, 1608 rank, 
and file. . aS 

Missing.—1 officer, 12 sergeants, 163 rank and file. 

Grand Total.—-Killed, 385; wounded, 1886; missing, 176; 
total, 2447. sees ‘« 


- With the exception of one officer and sixty-twomen 
*belonging to the 42nd, 72nd, 79th, and 93rd High- 

landers, seven men of the Royal Engineers, and tlirty- 
two men of the Royal Artillery, the loss fell almost 
entirely upon the regiments composing the Ind and 
Light Dwisions—the 3rd, 7th, 19th, 23rd, 80th, 41st, 
55th, 62nd, 88th, 90th, 97th, and, 2nd’ battalion 
Rifle Brigade, being those which suffered most. 

Poor Maximilian Hammond was one of those who 
fell at the Redan. He had only arrived from Eng- 
land three days previously, but we met once and 
shook hands. H& had been in my room at Sand- 
hurst in 1837, 

The loss of the French must have been nearly 
three times that of the British at.the final assault. 
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A force of Piedmontese was stationed in the 
trenches, and supported the French when attacking 
the central bastion, about. forty of them were 
killed or wounded. The Turks took no part in the 
assault, 

On the 10th September a horrible discovery was 
made, The French as usual had been pillaging in 
-all directions, and at last paid a visit to the Custom 
House. Here, in spme -rooms used as an hospital, 
were found hundreds of dead and wounded Russians, 
with several French and English soldiers who had 
fallen at the assault. About fifty Russians only 
remained alive, together with a few of the 28rd, 
38rd, and 97th British regiments, Poor Captain 
Vaughan, of the 90th, was also found, desperately 
wounded, but still alive. The sufferings of these 
poor fellows must have been dreadful, left as they 
were without food, or water; or medical assistance, 
for the space of nearly forty-eight hours. It was a 
sad pity that a flag of truce had not been sent from 
the north side to acquaint the allied Commanders that 
the’ wounded had not alt been removed. The Rus- 
sians must, however, have retired on the night of 
the 8th September in great confusion, and doubtless 
the matter was forgotten. Still if even one medical 
man had been left, he could have come into our 
trenches and asked for assistance, on the morning 
of the 9th. It was a terrible act of cruelty to desert 
these poor wounded soldiers altogether, and it was 
only by mere chance that they were discovered on 
the morning of the 10th. The Russian steamer 
“Vladimir ” crossed over in the afternoon with a 
flao of truce, and the unfortunate Russians still 
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By the retreat of the Russians on the-night of 
the 8th, the second assault, which General Simpson 
had ordered to be made the following morning by 
the four Highland regiments, was rendered unneces- 
sary. Sir Colin Campbell intended, I believe, to 
lead in person at the head of the 93rd; and whether 
we should have taken the Redan or not, I feel sure 
we should all have done our best. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Inside Sebastopol at last !—A wonderful hatch—Departure of the 
Naval Brigade*-Promotion—An explosion, 


Tue great Russian stronghold in the Black Sea had - 
at last fallen; the capture, curiously enough, taking 
place within one day of the anniversary of the sail- 
ing of the expedition from Baljik Bay. 

On the 13th September I paid my first visit to 
the town of Sebastopol. The French had taken 
charge of the part south of the dockyard creek, the 
British occupying that which lay to the north of it, 
including the dockyard and barracks. I found that 
it was necessary to have a pass, duly signed by the 
Genéral of the Divisione This I easily obtained 
from Sir-Colin Campbell, and then rode off to the 
French headquarters, and got one-from General de 
Martemprez, Chef de Etat Major, for the French 
portion, which I visited first of all. 

It was sad to see so beautiful a town utterly 
destroyed ; for I could not find a single house which 
had not received damage of some sort, the numerous 
explosions effected by the Russians when retreating, 
having completed the almost total destruction ciused 
by tHe bombardment. I noticed the remains of 
what must have been a very nice theatre; and the 
Admiralty, and other public buildings, had evidently 
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been large and handsome, being built of white 
stone, There was also a charming boulevard, and a 
fine church called “St. Peter and St. Paul,” which 
was terribly shattered. In the streets were several 
barricades, all armed with guns, 

My next visit was to the forts by the’ side of the 
charbour, which were very formidable, though now 
much injured by the explosions. The guns remained 
in them, and I understood that we had captured 
altogether between 3000 and 4000. Not a single 
live Russian was to be seen, and only a few dogs 
and a stray cat or two, remained to witness the 
entry of the allies. I then proceeded to inspect 
the flag-staff bastion, which had been strongly 
fortified, there being a large ditch defended by 
palisades. It was full of guns, and I (vas much 
interested with the numerous underground places of 
shelter which the Russian soldiers had constructed. 

After having seen every part of the town, I went - 
round the head of the creek, and visited the dock- 
yard and barracks. A terrible sight here presented 
itself, as I found the Brigish employed in the re-_ 
moval of the dead Russians who had been found on 
the 10th in the rooms used as an hospital. The 
barracks were fine-looking buildings, but of course, 
fearfully damaged. The docks were magnificent. 
On looking towards the north side, I found that the 
Russians had sunk the whole of. their steamers ; so 
not a single vessel now remained of the great Black 
Sea fleet | 

The French had completely sacked the town, but 
I observed a few stores remaining, which had been 
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tower, and found it to be, as I had always thought, 
the key to the whole position. Here I fell in with 
my Engineer brother, and we had a hearty laugh at 
meeting at such a spot. We then went on to the 
Redan, over which the British flag now floated. It 

. was curious to stand there and gaze at the now 
deserted trenches and batteries. I found all the 
Russian works full of underground habitations and 
bomb-proof huts; and I observed that all the em- 
brasures were well protected by screens, made either 
of iron, or very thick rope plaited together. Guns 
were to be seen in all directions, some mounted and 
others on the ground. 

The British had constructed a battery bas to 
the dockyard, from which I saw two or three shells 
fired at te Russians, some of whom were working 
at a battery on the north side. They soon dis- 
persed; and as they did not return a shot, I con- 
cluded they must be getting short of ammunition. 
Whilst riding through Sebastopol I met Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Admiral Stewart, and the French Admiral. 
Therallied fleets still remained off the mouth of the 
harbour. 

In the evening I rode quietly back to the High- 

-land camp at Kamara, passing through the trenches, 
the dead silence which reigned around contrasting 
strangely with the incessant roar which,had been 
going on for so many months. I could not help 
thinking of the thousands of poor fellows who had 
fallen during the siege, and who were now resting 
peacefully in the numerous graveyards, : 

Rumours of all ‘sorts continued to fly about as 
reoards the future movements of the allies. ona 
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mediately on some expedition. My own-idea was 
that a large force would probably be despatched by 
sea, for the purpose of landing near the river Alma, 
“with a view of attacking the Russians in rear. 
Want of proper land transport seemed to be still 
the great deficiency in the British army. It was 
quite evident that the enemy did not intend to 
abandon the north side of the harbour, at all events 
for the present; and their position, unless attacked 
in the rear, was almost impregnable, the two roads 
which led to the Mackenzie Heights being defended 
by innumerable batteries and redoubts, with ob- 
stacles of all descriptions. 

The 92nd Highlanders had at last arrived from 
Gibraltar, but the 71st Highlanders ‘still remained 
at Kertch and Yeni-Kale, A storm took piace about 
this time, in which a few tents were blown over, my 
own luckily standing: firm. An attempt was now 
made to re-establish the band of the 98rd, which 
for some time past had been broken up, on account 
of the numerous casualties; and the siege being 
over, drill was recommenced. The regiment alout 
this time experienced a great loss, my cousiri 
Salisbury Ewart, being transferred to the Grenadier 
Guards. 

The Russians continued to fire an occasional 
shot from one of their batteries on the Mackenzie 
Heights, at the French cavalry pickets beyond the 
Tchernaya; but they otherwise remained quiet on 
their elevated plateau. 

On the 14th September the sitting hen, which 
had been moved down from the front when the 
peoiment was so snddenlv ordered off tn Kamara 
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days my-white Cochins have gained prizes at the 
great poultry shows of Birmingham and Gloucester ; 
and my partridge Cochins have also been highly. 
commended; but I always consider the removal of 
that hen on a pony’s back without the breaking of 
a single egg, and her subsequent hatching, the 
greatest feather in my cap. 

Large bodies of French troops now began to 
move in the direction of Baidar, and it struck me 
that they were perhaps about to endeavour to turn 
the Russian left flank. <A portion of the British 
2nd Division had been sent into Sebastopol, where 
Major-General Windham was in command, The 
Naval Brigade, under Captain the Hon, H. Keppel, 
R.N,, rejoined the fleet on the 17th September, 
being loudly cheered on their departure from camp. 
They had rendered the most important services 
during the long siege, and had manned their bat- 
teries and worked their guns in most gallant style. 

' A better officer or pleasanter companion than Harry 
Keppel does not exist, and right well was he sup- 
ported by all the officers under his command, many 
of whom greatly distinguished themselves. 

On the 17th the 93rd Highlanders marched from 
Kamara to Balaklava, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing their Miniés for the new Enfield rifle. The 
latter we found to be lighter; and the ball being 
smaller, the weight of sixty rounds of the new 
ammunition was of course less; still I considered 
it questionable whether it was wise to give the men 
a new weapon in the middle of a war, when*they 
were thoroughly accustomed to the use of the 
Minié, the new sights being different. I fell in at 
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manded the “ Kangaroo” when it conveyed the 98rd 
from Malta to Gallipoli. He had since been moved 
to the “ Transit” steamer. On the previous day I 
had been sent to the French headquarters relative 
to some witnesses who were required to give evi- 
dence before a court-martial. I saw General De 
Martemprez, who requested me to proceed on to 
Bosquet’s Division, where I had an interview with 
General De Sissy—a very gentlemanlike man. 

A return was about this time called -for of all 
officers who had distinguished themselves during the 
siego, and I was glad to find that my name had been 
sent in.. The weather had begun to get colder, but 
the health of the army continued good. My chickens 
proved to be of the greatest service, as they devoured 
the earwigs and spiders; the former abounded when 
T first pitched my tent, but were speedily cleared off. 

Permission had been granted for fifty men in each of 
the regiments to visit Sebastopol daily, so thatall were 
enabled to get a look at the town and fortifications, 

On the 23rd September a grand review of all the 
Sardinian troops took place close to the Highland 
camp. They looked exceedingly well. On this day 
a large draft joined the 92nd Highlanders, and three 
young officers, named Gooch, Losack, and Greig 
joined the 93rd; Assistant-Surgeon Sinclair also re- 
joining from sick leave. My brother Charles, who 
had been Adjutant to the Royal Engineers through- 
out the siege, was now appointed their Brigade- 
Major. ; 

On the 20tk, an “ Alma” dinner took place in the 
Division, about thirtyeofficers who had been present 
at that battle sitting down in a large marquee. The 
whole of the pipers belonging to the 42nd, 79th, and. 
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93rd attended. A number of Crimean medals, which 
had been sent out from England, were distributed in 
the morning. 

My Russian charger, to which I had given the 
name of Inkerman, continued in capital health and _ 
condition, as did my two ponies. Sir Colin Campbell 
about this time made an inspection of the various 
regiments belonging to his division. We were 
always under arms every morning -before daylight, 
but the Russians kept perfectly quiet, contenting 
themselves with sending an occasional shell across the 
harbour, from the north side, one of which killed 
the horse of an officer of the 28th Regiment, who 
was riding through Sebastopol. 

A circumstance very creditable to the French 
occurred about this period. An ‘officer’s servant 
belonging to the 98rd contrived to lose his medal 
when visiting one of their camps. His master, seeing 
the poor fellow’s distress, at once sent off a letter 
offering a reward of two sovereigns to any one 
belonging to the French regiments who should bring 
it in. A few days afterwards a French cavalry soldier 
arrived with the missing medal, which he had picked 
up, but positively refused to take the slightest reward 
of any sort. I was so pleased with him, that I 
caused a letter to be written to his Colonel, mention- 
ing his honourable conduct. 

General Markham and Sir Harry Jones both left 
the Crimea in September on sick leave, Brigadier 
Garrett, of the 46th Regiment, succeeding the former 
in the command of.the 2nd Divisions The British, 
Sardinians, and French, by way of occupying their 
time, now commenced to exercise their men at 
ball-practice, many young soldiers having arrived ; 
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the French by way of irritating’ the Russians, putting 
up their targets almost within range of their fire, 
and then blazing away in their direction. The 98rd 
band now mustered fourteen, and began once more 
‘to play very nicely. On the 29th, I paid a visit to 
* the sanatorium erected on the heights eastward of 
’- Balaklava, and was glad to find the wounded going 
on well, and comfortable, the doctors being very 
attentive. It was sad to see so many fine young 
fellows maimed for life. . 

Early in October an expedition sailed for the 
purpose of attacking Kimburn. It consisted of the 
17th, 20th, 21st, 57th, and 63rd, together with some 
Artillery and Sappers, the whole under the command 
of Brigadier the Hon. A. A. Spencer. A brigade 
of Light Cavalry, together with a troop of Horse 
.. Artillery, under Lord George Paget, was also des- 

patched to Eupatoria, ‘to assist General d’ Allonville in 
* cutting off supplies from the Russians. Some more 
French cavalry regiments also moved to Baidar. 
As regards the Turks, it was decided to send them 
all to Asia. ; ; 

The two battalions of the 1st Royals had been 
added to the Highland Division, so Sir Colin had 
now seven regiments at Kamara. I rode occasionally’ 
down to Balaklava to see what could be got on 
board the different ships. A good bazaar had been 
established at Kadekéi, so we were now well off 
for. provisions. Two more subalterns joined the 
93rd _ early in October, and we,had now quite a 
strong muster‘of young officers.- 

On the 13th October a sudden order arrived for . 
the Hichland Divisian tn nraneara tn amheckl fo. 
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to offer him my fowls and chickens. On the morning 
of the 15th a countermand was received, so we once 
more resumed an occupation we had lately been 
engaged in, namely, the bringing up of huts from . 
Balaklava, and the clearing of ground preparatory 
to settling down for the winter. Great quantities of * 
brushwood had to be cut down, and many of the- 
tools were so blunt and bad, that getting up the roots 
wag a matter of considerable difficulty. The spot 
selected for our new encampment was about a mile 
from Kamara, on the side of a hill sloping down to 
the Vernutka, a stream which joins the Tchernaya, 
near Tchorgoun. Major-General Windham was 
appointed in October to the command of the 4th 
Division, in succession to Major-General Bentinck, 
who left for England. The allies and Russians 
continued to shell each other across the harbour 
‘without, however, much result. The expedition to 
Kimburn was fortunately successful, the Russian 
General, with 1800 men, being taken prisoners, 
together with seventy guns. 

About the middle of the month General Simpson 
received information that the Russians were about 
to attack, and the allied armies were kept under 
‘arms for a few days every morning before daylight. 
It was, I believe, the expectation of this attack 
which caused the departure of the Highland Division 
for Eupatoria to be countermanded. It turned out 
to be a false alarm; but some of the French were 
brought back from Baidar, and I noticed. them ex- 
changing shots with the Russians near Inkérman. 
The French had by this time made a new road to 
their position on the Tchernaya, and the British 
troops had also been very busy road-making. 
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On the 22nd October I was ‘much amused by the 
arrival in camp of a soldier of the 98rd, who had 
been the right-hand man of my company at the 
battle of Alma; his name was Norton, and he had 
been employed for some time past in the Commis- 
sariat department. He told me he had just arrived 
from Constantinople, and that he had brought me 
two live turkeys as a present, as he had just received 
his last quarter’s field-allowance, adding that he had 
just sent four pounds home to his friends in Scot- 
land, As I saw he would be hurt if I declined his 
kind offering, I accepted the birds, so I‘had now 
turkeys as well as fowls to look after. 

Lieut.-Colonel Leith-Hay having requested me to 
superintend the erection of the. new wooden huts 
sent out from England, I obtained permission to 
- move my tent to the ground where they were to 
stand, remaining theré for some days, with merely a 
corporal’s guard in a second tent, One wing of the 
regiment arrived every morning and worked till 
dinner-time, the other wing then working for the 
remainder of the day. It was rather lonely at night, 
but the spot was romantic in the extreme; and 
as no Russians were near at hand, I could lie 
down with perfect safety, and always slept well after 
the day’s work was over. Once, however, I suddenly 
heard musketry firing, and jumped up; it lasted 
about half an hour, and must have been an engage- 
ment between the French and Russian outposts. 

On the-2nd November we were all much grieved 
and surprised to hear that Sir Colin Campbell had 
suddenly decided to go home, and that he was to 
start on the following day. We were sorely puzzled 
about it ; but the mystery was soon explained. as we 
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found that General Simpson had been recalled, and 
that Sir William. Codrington, who was junior to Sir 
Colin, had been appointed to the command of the 
British army inthe Crimea. Sir Colin was succeeded 
in the command of the Highland Division by General 
Duncan Cameron; Colonel, Atherley, of the 92nd, 
getting the kilted brigade. 

The officers were all greatly cheered by the arrival 
out in November of a warrant granting to the 
nearest relative of any officer killed in action, or 
who might die of his wounds, the full regulation 
value of his commission, whether purchased or not. 
I now felt that if anything happencd to me, my 
decease would at all events ensure the sum of 32002. 
to my dear mother, who had done so much for me, 
and who was left so badly off by my poor father’s 
death, : 
On the 16th, to my great delight, a brother 
officer rushed into my tent bringing the glorious 
news that I had been promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. The great Gazette had arrived at 
last, and T found that my brother Charles had also 
been promoted for distinguished service to the rank 
of Major. My eldest brother had been promoted to 
the rank of Post Captain on the paying off of the 
“Tyafalgar ;” so we had now each obtained a step. 
I was fortunate indecd, as I had: been only ten 
months and a half a Major; but my happiness was 
tinged with sadness, when I reflected that he who 
would so much have rejoiced at the advancement of 
his three sons had been called away. * My promotion 
being ‘for service in the field, I could now if I wished 
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unattached. Many did so during the campaign, 
but I decided to stick to my regiment. , 

A terrific explosion took place on the 15th 
November, as a French magazine near the windmill 
unfortunately blew up; about 200 French and 100 
British were killed or wounded, and the loss of 
ammunition was very great. It was thought that 
the Russians might possibly take courage and attack, 
so the whole army was under arms the following 
morning; everything, however, remained quiet. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Winter again—Departure of British Cavalry—Reappearance of the 
cholera—A bitter disappointment—Entertainment to the. 
Piedmontese, 


Snow fell on the 21st November, and as there 
appeared to be no prospect of a forward movement, 
every one set to work to prepare for the coming 
winter. JThe weather had become very cold, and I 
had unfortunately left my “ Trafalgar” great coat 
at Yeni-Kale, on board H.M.S. “Sphinx.” As I 
heard the latter vessel was now at, Kassatch Bay, I 
rode off to sce if such was the case, but was unable 
for some time to obtain a boat. The captain ‘of the 
“Glatton,” who was acquainted with my naval 
brother, hearing what I wanted, came most kindly 
to my assistance and lent me his own; but for 
this, I fear I should have returned to camp 
without accomplishing the object of my visit, as the 
“ Sphinx ” lay some distance off shore. On getting 
on board I found my coat, much to my joy, and 
learned that had I delayed one day longer I should 
have lost it, as the vessel was to sail on the following 
morning for the Mediterranean, in i Op mpany. with 
the “ Hasaibal: 7» 

In addition to the comfort of oe in huts, the 
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with flannel shirts, jerseys, comforters, and mits. 
The rations too were now most excellent, so the 
British army had every reason to be thankful and 
content, My Engineer brother being near Sebas- 
topol, had managed to build for himself a small 
stone house: he had no difficulty about this, his 
men being all skilled workmen, with an abundance 
of tools, I had done the best I could for myself, 
by throwing up a wall of earth all round my tent, 
which I had dug out inside to a depth of three feet. 
My brother very kindly sent me some planks, with 
which I made an excellent stable, and I also, by 
digging a deep hole in the ground and then covering 
it over, constructed a capital fowl-house. The 
chickens which I had reared had hitherto resided in 
my tent, sometimes sitting on my shoulders, and 
sharing my meals: the young cocks had, however. 
become rather troublesome, as they invariably 
commenced crowing at an early hour in the morning, 
It was in vain that I threw boots at them, as they 
crowed all the more, so I rejoiced when their new 
abode was finished. 

The Sardinian troops had constructed their own 
huts, wood being abundant; and right well did they 
do it. Our own soldiers might have taken a lesson 
from them. Road-making still continued. 

Early in December the weather became very bad, 
but I managed to construct a fireplace in my tent, 
which I was now able to do, the bottom having 
been dug ‘out, and .by making a small tunnel, and 
fixing an old tub at the end, effectually got rid of 
the smoke. Of course I had no coals, but the men 
of the regiment had brought me an immense quan- 
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standing the cold six of my hens continued to lay, 
so I had plenty of fresh eggs, and was able to supply 
my brother officers also, my old servant, John 
Donaldson, taking them round according to a sort. 
of roster which I kept in my tent. A terrible gale 
took place on the 5th December, and I was unable 
to get to sleop that night, fearing my tent would 
come down. Fortunately it stood it out. Torrents 
of rain fell, and deep mud. was once more to be seen 
on all sides. The flapping of the canvas in windy 
weather renders a tent not altogether a pleasant 
residence, especially when the rain comes through 
as well, which it frequently does when the canvas is 
old and worn out. A solitary mouse sought shelter 
in my tent this winter, and as I allowed it to remain, 
we became, as it were, companions. 

Being at no great distance from Bglaklava, I occa- 
sionally rode in there. Two engines now ran 
regularly on the railway, one called “ The Victory,” 
the other “The Allies.” My old friend Wetherall 
had succeeded Lieut.-Colonel McMurdo as Director- 
General of Land Transport, and Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Perey Herbert had become Quartermaster- 
General, the Chief of the Staff being now Major- 
General Windham. ; 

On the 10th December I saw the Scots Greys 
embark on board the “ Himalaya,” the authorities 
having decided to send the British cavalry to the 
Bosphorus for the winter. The French had been 
for some time hard at work strengthening their 
fortifications round Kamiesch. Tht Russians and 
allies continued to exchange shots occasionally 
aernes the harhour. hut with that excrention all 
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visited us, which they could easily do, dressed either 
as French or Sardinian officers, or as Tartars or 
Croats; in fact no one can imagine the strange col- 
lection of various nationalities to be seen at the 
time at Balaklava. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the men of the High- 
land Division continued exceedingly healthy, and 
engaged in frequent snowball matches. The four 
kilted regiments were hutted close together, the 
93rd being in front. The other brigade of the 
Highland "Division, consisting of the 72nd High- 
Iendate and the two butfalions of the ist Royals, 
was posted some little distance to our right, near the 
junction of two roads, one of which led | to Baidar. 

About the middle of December cholera once more 
made its appearance, and five men of the 93rd were 
carried off. My sponge and towel were usually 
quite hard from the frost, and much snow fell. The 
British cavalry had now all been sent away, with 
the exception of the 11th Hussars. A strange cat 
took refuge in my tent about this time, and became 
quite tame, sleeping on my bed. It had-doubtioss 
been driven away by the French, from some Tartar 
village. 

On Christmas Day I dined with some of our 
Divisional Staff, the givers of the feast being 
Crawford, Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General, 
Stevenson, of the 79th, Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, and Montgomery, of the 42nd, Aide-de- 
Camp, three very excellent fellows, who had pro- 
vided all sorts’ of good things,-including a roast 
turkey, a round of beef, and a hare, together with 
a plum-puddinge, and some capital champacne. Of 
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killed the largest of my own turkeys, and presented 
it to the sergeants’ mess of the 93rd for their 
Christmas dinner. 

On the 30th December I walked to the British 
headquarters, distant about six miles from the 
Highland camp, to see if anything had been heard 
of poor Macgowan, of the 93rd, who had been 
wounded and taken prisoner during the siego. 
Blane very kindly promised that he would ask Sir 
William Codrington to send a flag of truce across 

_the harbour, and that he would then make known 
to me the’ result of the inquiries. I found head- 
quarters much altered from the time when my own 
tent was pitched there. Lord Raglan, Sir Richard 
Airey, Sir John Burgoyne, General Estcourt, 
Colonel Gordon, Colonel Steel, Majors Wetherall, 
Woodford, and Hackett, the whole of the Aides-de- 
Camp, Calvert, and the Frenéh Commissioner, Vico, 
were all gone. A few months had indeed wrought a 
change. 

The year 1855 closed in snow, but the cholera 
had fortunately disappeared from the huts of 
tho 98rd. 

There was a heavy fall of snow on the 8rd 
January, 1856, but the whole of the Highland 
Division was now completely hutted, with the excep- 
tion of myself. I had been offered a room in one of 
the officers’ huts, but respectfully declined to enter 
one, preferring to remain in my tent. 

About the 1st January a large box full of warm 
clothing and othes kind presents arfived from Eng- 
land, sent out by the ladies of Cheltenham for the 
men of the 98rd Hichlanders. Some of the socks 
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In reply to the inquiries made by means‘of a flag 
of truce, relative to Major Macgowan, a message was 
received from Prince Gortschakoff to the effect that 
no such officer had ever been amongst the prisoners. 
We all now began to fear the worst, as it was evi- 
dent that the poor fellow must have died of his 
wounds and been forgotten. August had been a 
terrible month for the Russians. Feeling very 
anxious on the subject I rode over again to head- 
quarters, and saw Sir William Codrington him- 
self, who most kindly promised to send across 
another flag of truce, for the purpose of trying to 
solve the mystery. I also called on Colonel Clark- 
Kennedy, of the 18th Royal Irish, who was now 
Assistant-Adjutant-General at Headquarters. 

A regular officers’ mess had by this time been 
established in the regiment, about twenty-six of us 
sitting down, in a large hut erected for the purpose. 
We had procured a good cook from Malta, and had 
also written for china, glass, linen, &c., so were 
most comfortable, though of course our dinner now 
cost about four times what it did previously. Sheep 
could be purchased at Baidar, and also on board 
some of the ships at Balaklava. On the 17th 
January, we entertained General Cameron, Brigadier- 
General Atherloy, and their respective Staffs, giving 
them nearly as good a dinner as could be’ got in 
England, with plenty of champagne, managing 
even a dessert, Our mess hour was half-past five, 
the hut being always closed at eleven: after dinner 
we usually played whist. : 

During the winter our men were regularly prac- 
tised in firing at targets with their new Enfield 
rifles. Information had reached us that Sir Colin 
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Campbell was about to return to the Crimea, having 
been appointed to the command of a corps d’armée 
consisting of three divisions, one of them being the 
Highland. 

Having procured a gun from England, I now 
occasionally went out shooting, and had one very 
pleasant walk with Greig, a very nice young fellow 
who had joined the 93rd. We went towards the sea, 
returning by the Tartar village of Miskomia. Very 
little sport could be obtained, as the French had 
been shooting in all directions. 

_In reply'to the second flag of truce sent by Sir 
‘William Codrington, relative to Major Macgowan, 
Gencral Liiders, who had assumed command of the 
Russian troops, sent word that he could at present 
find out ‘nothing, but would cause inquiries to be 
made in every direction. _ 

On the 31st January, General Cameron made an 
inspection of the 93rd Highlanders; a few days 
previously he took the whole division out for a 
drill, causing considerable oxcitement amongst the 
Russian troops, who must have wondered what the 
sudden appearance of seven British regiments could 
mean; and as the 42nd, 79th, 92nd, and 98rd were 
all in their kilts, they doubtless thought that we 
were not marching towards the Tchernaya for 
nothing. The non-commissioned officer of the 42nd 
who was taken prisoner with Major Macgowan, 
rejoined his regiment about this time, having been 
exchanged ; he could give no information respecting 
him, except that he had received a-terrible Wound ; 
he seemed to think that had Macgowan lived, he 
would have heard of him. ; 

The month of February opened with snow. Ru- 
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mours of peace reached the Crimea, but evidently 
nothing was settled: In the meantime the magni- 
ficent docks at Sebastopol had been totally de- 
stroyed by the allies—a terrible blow to Russia. 

A theatre had been established in the 93rd lines, 
and weekly performances now took place, sometimes 
by the officers and sometimes by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. “Rob Roy,” “ Cramond 
Brig,” and “Box and Cox,” ‘were amongst the 
pieces acted. ‘The principal difficulty was with 
reference to the costumes, especially the dresses for 
the ladies. ‘Fenwick was one of our besf actors. 

We obtained about this time a recruit, the only 
one probably enlisted in the Crimea for the British 
army; his name was Donald Stuart, and he had 
been’ an officer in another Highland regiment, but 
had sold out. He was a fine-looking fellow, about 
six feet two inches in height, and had come out 
from England on the chance of seeing service—a 
very spirited act; we were very glad to get him. 

And now I was to experience a great and bitter 
disappointment, one which had a terrible effect-on 
my spirits, and which I did not recover from for 
many along day. Colonel Ainslie, who had been 
invalided home in the preceding month of August, 
decided to quit the 93rd Highlanders, and to re- 
tire upon half-pay. His application to do so was 
sanctioned, and the regiment being on active service 
in the Crimea, the step should of course have been 
given to the senior major. It will hardly however 
be creflited that the military authorities at home, 
instead of doing this, decided that because Ainslie 
went on half-pay therefore a lieut.-colonel must be 
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of wat!- Major Gordon was unable to purchase, 
so my mother was written to, to ask if she was pre- 
pared to purchase tho Lieut.-Coloneley for me, as if 
so the authorities were willing to bring in a Lieut.: 
Colonel from half-pay to sell. She wrote back 
directly, stating that it was quite out of her power 
to pay the sum of 13001., but pointed out that my - 
brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, granted for dis- 
tinguished service in the field, could be converted 
into substantive or unattached rank, and that-1 
could then be brought back from the half-pay list- 
vice Lieut.-“Colonel Ainslie, A reply was recbived 
by her from the Military Secretary, to the effect that 
had I been senior Major, the Commander-in-Chief 
would at once have acted in accordance with her 
suggestion, but that I could only be promoted by 
purchase over the head of Major Gordon, who, un- 
fortunately for himself, had not been made a Brevet- 
Lieut.-Colonel on the termination -of . the siege, 
though he well deserved it. This was all. very 
proper, but there was nothing to prevent the 
authorities giving the regimental Lieut.-Colonelcy 
to Gordon, who was an excellent officer. .Here, then, 
in the middle of a-great war, a whole body of officers 
were to be deprived of promotion simply becausé of 
an old regulation, which referred only to times of 
peace. The authorities too at this very time, were- 
weekly increasing the half-pay list, by allowing 
officers for their own private convenience to take 
substantive rank. Major Gordon, after facing the 
cholera in Turkey, had been presént>at the Battles 
of Alma and Balaklava, and also with the expedition 
to Kertch, besides serving throughout the first 
terrible winter, and I had myself actually been 
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present and undcr fire at the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, had served in the trenches, 
had been with the expedition to Kertch, and at both 
assaults ; in fact, I had never been absent for a day 
from the time the 93rd left England; and yet we 
were neither of us to get promotion in the regiment 
unless we chose to purchase it, and this with the 
chance of being knocked. over immediately after- 
wards. : 

When I look back now to what occurred, I hardly 
think that any one’ will believe what I am about to 
state, and yet it is true. Major and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope, serving at the time 
in.a battalion of the 60th Rifles at home, was given 
substantive rank, and then brought “back in the 
same (Gazette, vice-Ainslie, who retired on half-pay. 
To make the thing more glaring, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hope had actually been a Captain in the 60th, at a 
time when Gordon and I were both Regimental 
Majors, and he had left the Crimea on promotion, in 
the month of April. ; 

When the: Gazette reached the Crimea I could 
hardly believe my eyes; but as-soon as I had re- 
covered from the first shock of disappointment, I 
rode over to headquarters, and asked for an inter- 
view with Sir William Codrington. He was exceed- 
ingly kind, and saw at once how unjustly the 93rd 

‘had been treated, stating that he would willingly 
forward to England any representation I might wish 
to make upon the subject, and that he would also 
write’a letter hinfself when enclosing it. 

On returning to camp I drew out a protest, but 
on consideration thought that it would be nerhans 
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‘command of the depdt at Malta, would do. I knew 
he would be cruelly disappointed, more especially as 
when a Captain he had been purchased over by 
Leith-Hay, who had now besome senior Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 93rd. A few days afterwards a letter 
reached me from my cousin, Mr. William Ewart, 
M.P., stating that he had been to the Horse Guards 
to complain of my having been passed over, and that 
he had been told it was the intention of the Com-’ 
mander-in-Chief té promote me, when an opportunity 
offered, to a Lieut.-Coloneley in another regiment, 
This piece of news cheered me not a little, though 
of course I should have preferred promotion in - 
the 93rd. ; : 

On the 14th February Sir Colin Campbell landed 
again in the Crimea, and took up his quarters with 
the Highland Division. He hada long talk with 
me about my disappointment, stating that-he would 
willingly have lent me the money to purchase; he 
advised me to take promotion in another regiment 
if offered, as I should then become a full Colonel i in 
thtee years. 

' T-need hardly say that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge was riot the Commander-in-: 
Chief of the British army, when the officers of the 
98rd Highlanders were deprived of the promotion 
they had so hardly earned, and fought for, for it 
must be borne in mind that everybody lost a step. 

Rumours of peace now began to reach the Crimea, 
and the Russians and allies almgst ceased tg fire at 
each other after sthe beginning of the month of 
March; one British officer was however killed bya ~ 
Russian rifloman when riding near Inkerman. 

On the 1st March a letter was received from 
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General Liiders, stating that he had at last ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt, that Brevet-Major Mac- 
gowan, of the 93rd Highlanders, had died of his 
wounds on the 14th-August, just eight days after he 
had been taken prisoner. J wrote at once to his 
relatives in Scotland, giving them the sad intelli- 
gence. We were all very much grieved at the news, 
but it was what we had all along feared. 

Heavy snow fell the first week in March; and I 

managed to shoot a woodeock, Greig getting another. 
‘The officers of the kilted brigade gave, about this 
time, a grand entertainment to the officers of the 
Sardinian army. It took’place in a large hut, which 
had been used as a reading-room, and which was 
decorated for the occasion with plaids, claymores, 
_ and dirks, There was an abundance of champagne, 
and we spent a most jovial evening, our guests 
bringing with them one of their beautiful bands. 
Some excellent singing took place, one of the Sar- 
dinian officers having a superb voice. Of course we 
had the pipers in, and innumerable reels were danced. 
Highlanders and Sardinians also danced together 
whenever the band struck up a valse or polka. Our 
guests nearly all spoke French, and there was tre- 
mendous cheering when I proposed their health in 
that language. It was broad daylight before we all 
parted; and I remember, the closing scene consisted 
of a grand reel, followed immediately by “ Auld lang 
syné,” with hands joined all round. It was snowing 
when we broke up, but I saw several of our guests 
home. e - 

Captain Brown, Lieutenant 8. Wood, and Ensign 
Geroison. ioined the O8rd Bichlandere from Malta 
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On the night of the 18th March I attended a ball 
given by the French in one of their camps. It was 
rather an amusing affair, about 200 French officers 
being present, with about a dpzen vivanditres. 1 
fraternized for some time with a French colonel, 
and had to drink some punch. 

In the month of March, Colonel Ferryman, of the 
89th Regiment was appointed to the command of 
the Highland Brigade, in succession to Colonel 
Atherley, of the 92nd. It, still continued very cold, 
but we had frequent drills. My cousin, Salisbury 
Ewart, of the Guards, sent me out, about this time, 
a glorious box of good things from Fortnum and 
Mason. It was a most acceptable present, and very 

’ kind of my old sub. 
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CHAPTER XXI.- 


An armistice—Amusing our late enomies—Peace—Visits to the 
Inkerman caves, Baktchi-Sarai, Simpheropol, aia Dshuffuth 
Kaléh. 


THE peace negotiations had now so far advanced, 
that an armistice, to last till 31st March, was agreed 
upon, No one was allowed to pass the Tchernaya; 
but the Russians and allies met daily on the banks, 
and exchanged friendly greetings across the river. 
It was an entertaining ‘sight; for pieces of money 
were occasionally thrown across by the soldiers to 
be exchanged, and cigars and pipes were freely 
offered. The Russians were, as usual, dressed in 
their long great-coats and flat caps. I took the 
opportunity of riding round by Inkerman, and so 
on, along the aqueduct and Careening Bay, to 
Sebastopol. It was sad to gaze on the utter 
destruction of the beautiful docks. I picked up 
one or two small pieces of the broken granite, to 
take home as a memento of them, and before return- 
ing, again inspected the Redan, visiting also the 
black battery and the old trenches, 

‘A number of ten belonging to-the Army Works 
Corps, were burnt to death, on St. Patrick’s night, 
at Balaklava, being too drunk to make their escape 
from a fire. 
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On the 21st March, it being Good Friday, I 
attended Divine Service at the camp of the Royal 
Engineers, taking afterwards a long ride with my 
brother. We visited the trenches and batteries of 
the French right attack on the little Redan, and 
afterwards went round by Inkerman to the Traktir 
bridge, where we found some Russians fraternizing 

‘ and purchasing beer. On the previous day, a shoot- 
ing-match took place between the kilted regiments, 
the five best shots in each being selected to compete. 
It was won by the 93rd, the 42nd being second. 
On the 26th and 27th March, some Highland Games” 
were held in the Division, when the 93rd took the : 
first prizes for reel-dancing and the Highland fling ; 
also for jumping and hurdle-racing. They also car- 
ried off the second prizes for throwing the hammer, 
tossing the cabar, and dancing the Gillie Callum— 
pretty well, considering that the competition was 
open to seven regiments. George Bell, the cham- 
pion of the 98rd at athletic sports, was unfortunately 
absent, having been sent home after an attack of 
cltolera. Sir William Forbes, of the Coldstream 
Guards, came over for the games and slept in my 
tent, after dining with me at mess. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope joined 
about this time from England, and I at once held 
out the hand of welcome. He was a fine tall fellow, 
about six feet three inches in height; and I soon 
found that he was a most gentlemanlike man, and 
particularly nice in every way. He mentioned that 
he had been told at the Horse Guasds, thattf I had 
been the senior Major, he could not possibly have 
been promoted into the 93rd. Poor fellow! J little 
thought at the time that the fact of his stepping 
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over my head, would eventually prove to be of the 
greatest possible advantage to me. 

On the 24th March some races took place close 
to the Tchernaya, ground being selected near that 
river in order that the Russians might see them. 
The weather was fortunately lovely; and as thou- 
sands of French, Sardinians, and British were 
present, it was a very gay and animated scene—the 
opposite banks being lined with our’ late enemies. 
As the river was by no means wide, conversation 
could easily be carried on; and numerous articles 
were exchanged. I noticed a Russian General with 
several decorations; also a Greek officer in a splen- 


‘did costume. The Russian soldiers appeared on 


this occasion in their green uniforms, without their 
great-coats, for the first time since the ‘battle of 
Alma. They conducted themselves in a very quiet 
and orderly manner. A few Cossacks, with their 
long lances, could be seen, 

On the 28th March the division took a march out 


‘for exercise, going in the direction of Baidar, In 


the evening my brother Charles dined and slept ‘in 
the Highland camp. On the 8rd April, we had 
another heavy fall of snow, and it now usually froze 
hard every night. On the 2nd we received a visit from 
the 8rd Division, which had been marched down by 
Sir William Eyre. The regiments all carried the 
small French tent; and I was rather surprised to 
see the General order them to encamp on the snow 
close to our huts. It was an awful day, and it 
must héve been dark before they got hqme, as they 
remained some time. We did our best to entertain 
the officers of the 4th, 18th, 28th, 38th, 44th, and 
50th Regiments, who composed the Division. and 
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numbers of them lunched in our mess hut. ‘Adams 
and-Trollope were the two Brigadiers—the former a 
brother of poor General Adams, who had died of 
his wounds after the battle of _Ipkerman. 

Positive intelligence was received about’ the Ist 
April that peace had been made between the allies 
and Russia, and the British at once fired a salute of 
121 guns. The news was received with great joy 
by everybody. 

On the 6th April great numbers of Russian 
officers and soldiers came across the Tchernaya and 
visited Bafaklava and the various camps. I noticed 
one Staff officer, with two Cossacks riding behind 
him. He remained for some time watching a French 
division at drill, The non-commissioned officers 
and privates were all most respectful, and saluted 
the British officers by taking off their caps. The 
British were not yet allowed to cross the Tchernaya, 
but I rode on the 6th to the French outposts, and 
met a Sardinian brigade on the march. The Sardi- 
nians, or rather Piedmontese (which they much pre- 
ferred to be called, and which was really their 
proper designation), were all superb soldiers, being 
fine men and well drilled. Their army in the 
Crimea, though small, was admirably equipped, and 
in an excellent state as regards discipline. The 
officers were exceedingly gentlemanlike, and evi- 
dently men of good family. 

The French seemed at this time to be very sickly. 
I noticed that their regiments when driling were 
very weak, and the men looked *pake and ca¥eworn. 
Their commissariat arrangements were, I fancy, 
much inferior to the British. The Russians were 

~ reported to be dying in great numbers, 
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On the 7th April the weather became milder, and 
spring appeared at last to be approaching, after a 
long and cold winter. My hens had commenced to 
lay in capital styles and I was now getting about 
eleven eggs a day, one of them had also hatched 
twelve more chickens. On the 8th I went out 
shooting with Greig and Nightingale. We rode six 
miles, and then put up our ponies close to a shoot- 
ing-box belonging to Prince Woronzoff, and which 
we found occupied by the French. Our bag con- 
sisted of two wild ducks, a pigeon, one snipe, and a 
woodpecker, together with three fieldfares, Not a 
single hare was to be seen, or any other sort of 
game. We passed a long string of French sick 
coming in from Baidar. The British army, was now 
wonderfully healthy. 

Permission having been at last granted to the 
British to pass the Tchernaya, I rode on the 12th 
to Mackenzie’s Farm, and then along the plateau so 
long occupied by the Russians, to the ruins of 
Inkerman, I found our late enemies in mud huts, 
wearing, as usual, their long great-coats and Hat 
caps. They were all very civil, and I had somo 
conversation in French with a few of the officers. 
As I was riding along I had the good fortune to 
meet two very pretty girls, seated in a carriage with 
two Russian officers. They were each good enough 
to give me a smile and a bow. In one of the camps 
I found a band playing. It consisted of seventy 
musicians, the instruments being all brass, I re- 
mained listeninf& to it for somertime, and noticed 
that one of the bandsmen had no less than six 
decorations. The Czar evidently knew how to en- 
courage his soldiers. On reaching Inkerman I 
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visited the celebrated caves, which were most in- 
teresting, numbers of rooms, together with a small 
chapel, having been excavated in the rocks. A 
young Russian soldier, who hel& my horse, seemed 
much delighted when I presented him with a shilling. 
All the Russian soldiers saluted me respectfully, 
taking off their caps—a great contrast to the 
French, who at this time rarely saluted a British 
officer, and who had evidently much deteriorated in 
discipline. 

A review of about 7000 Russians took place 
before General Liiders, near Mackenzie’s Farm, on 
the 11th April, General Sir William Codrington, 
Marshal Pelissier, and General Della Marmora being 
present. One hundred of the 93rd obtained passes 
on the 18th to visit the Russian camp, and only one 
man overstayed his leave. 

On the 16th I started with my brother in the 
Engineers, on an expedition to Baktchi-Sarai and 
Simpheropol, having previously obtained leave of 
absence for the purpose. We had arranged to meet 
at the Traktir bridge at nine a.m., and I rode my 
brown pony “Sebastopol,” taking my groom with 
me on another. It was fortunately a most lovely 
day, and we reached the old Tartar capital, distant 
twenty-two miles, about twelve o'clock. Baktchi- 
Sarai is situated in a sort of gorge or narrow defile, 
and is not seen until you are close upon it; it ap- 
peared to consist of one very long, narrow street, 
and I observed a great many minarets. The prin- 
cipal thing to be seen in the town ‘was the ancient 
palace of the Khans, or former rulers of the Crimean 
Tartars, or Taters, as I believe they ought more 
properly to be called. It is a wonderful building, 
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and a Russian officer who spoke French, very kindly 
took us all over it. He conducted us to the mosque, 
where we found some curious-looking old fellows 
reading aloud from.large books. We saw the tombs 
of all the Khans, who were buried here. In oneroom 
I observed some beautifully-embroidered cushions, 
and the whole palace was decorated in a marvellous 
manper. - The harem was to the rear, and we were 
shown the large bath in which the ladies used to 
bathe; it was situated in a garden, and a window 
was pointed out, where it was stated the Khan 
generally sat whilst his wives disported “themselves 
in the water! The harem was now occupied by 
Russian sick; I entered a small building close to it, 
but, as all I found was a dead body, speedily retired. 
We visited the great council-room, and also in- 
spected the mausoleum erected by Khan Krim 
Ghirei, to the memory of his beautiful wife, Dilara 
Beke or Bikéh, who was murdered by a Georgian 
woman, upon whom the Khan had formerly bestowed 
all his favours. 

After staying about a couple of hours to rest and 
feed our ponies, we proceeded on to Simpheropol, 
arriving there about eight p.m., having accomplished 
a ride of forty-three miles in one day—rather too 
much, but we were obliged to push on, having only 
three days’ leave. 

Simpheropol is a large town, apparently half- 
Russian and half Tartar; it was, I believe, formerly 
called Akmetjed, or the White Church, Many of the 
streets’ are vesy Wide, and I noficed several large 
buildings in the Russian part. All the hotels were 
full, but a Russian officer kindly took us to a private 
house, where we hired a room for the night for a 
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couple of roubles (6s. 8d.), and also managed to get 
a shed for our ponies. Our next proceeding was to 
visit the Café Odessa, where we got a beefsteak 
and some soup, and a bottle of sauterne, the latter 
alone costing 13s. 6d.; indeed the price of every- 
thing was enormous, champagne being charged 24s. - 
a bottle, and porter 10s, There was a very large 
organ at the café where we dined, and several beau- 
tiful airs were played. The different cafés seemed ; 
to be full of Russian officers, and we conversed in 
French with several. 

On the morning of the 17th, we breakfasted at the 
same café, the organist treating us to awvalse and 
polka: wo then went off to inspect the town, for 
which purpose we hired a Russian carriage, walking 
afterwards through the Tartar portion. In the 
Russian part we visited a very handsome church, 
which I fancy must have been the cathedral, and I 
noticed one or two very pretty Russian ladies. At 
the time of our visit, Simpheropol was full of sick 
and wounded, about 15,000 of them altogether 
being in the town: typhus was, I was told, very 
prevalent in the Russian army. According to a 
Russian Colonel, with whom I had a great deal of 
conversation, and who seemed to bea very agreeable 
and intelligent man, their losses during the war were 
almost incredible. He stated that only about one 
fourth of the whole Russian army now remained! 
also, that when he marched with his division from 
Warsaw to the Crimea, in the month of August, 
1855, half of the men died on thé way. i 

One Russian cavalry officer amused me very 
much, as he had been present at the battles of Alma 
and Balaklava. He said that at the former the 
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Russians had about 2000 regular cavalry, besides 
600 Cossacks. I asked him why. they had not 
charged the Highlanders, the British cavalry not 
having crossed the Alma when we ascended the 
heights. He replied, “ Yes, that they ought to have 
done so, but that they were ordered to retire.’ He 
stated that he had been engaged in a fight with an 
officer of the Scots Greys at the battle of Balaklava, 
and that he had got badly wounded in the arm (I 
noticed that he had lost the use of two of his 
fingers). He also told me that several horses were 
hit by the fire of the 93rd Highlanders 6n that day. 

Several Russian officers asked to look at my 
Crimean medal. They were all exceedingly kind 
and hospitable, and seemed to have no animosity 
against the British, but did not appear to entertain 
the same friendly feeling towards the French, and 
evidently hated the Turks. They asked how it was 
that so many British officers came to Simpheropol, 
and that no French did? When speaking of the 
Highlanders they were especially complimentary, 
only regretting that the officers did not come in their 
kilts, which the Russian ladies were all anxious to 
see. Before leaving the town I visited the cemetery, 
where there were many beautiful monuments. 

On the afternoon of the 17th we left Simpheropol, 
riding back about eleven miles to a large inn kept 
by a German Jew close to the River Alma, where we 
remained for the night, although no beds could be 
procured, Several Russian officers were staying 
there, ‘and one of them most kindly asked me to go 
back with him to Simpheropol in a carriage, and 
tako a bed at his house. I was obliged to decline 
his offer, though I much wished to accept it. 
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A young Russian Lieutenant insisted on treating 
me to all sorts of good-things. There seemed to be 
an idea that British officers were very fond of drink- 
ing porter; the Russians evidently disliked it, one 
of them informing me that he considered it only fit 
for pigs. I met one officer who spoke very good 
English ; he was in the cavalry, and was evidently a 
well-informed man, having read several English 
authors. 7 

On the morning of the 18th we resumed our 
journey homewards, reaching Baktchi-Sarai about 
ten a.m., when we halted to rest our ponies. I then 
walked with my brother to see the celebrated Jewish 
colony at Dshuffuth (or Tchoufout) Kaléh, distant 
about two miles. Fortunately we had engaged a very 
sharp Tartar boy to show us the way, otherwise I 
doubt if we should have discovered the Jewish 
fortress, which was alniost inaccessible, being 
situated very high up amongst some rocks. We 
climbed up, and were greatly interested with all we 
saw. Besides the houses, there were many caves 
resembling those at Inkerman: only about forty 
families now remained, in consequence of the 
scarcity of provisions. A sudden thought struck 
us, that we would call on the Chief Rabbi, who 
received us most kindly, and was evidently pleased 
with our visiting him. He could speak Russian, 
Turkish, German, and Hebrew, but unfortunately 
neither French nor English. Luckily an artist from 
Odessa, who spoke French, was staying with him, 
and acted as an interpreter. He showed us~w.paint- 
ing he,was engdged in making of a very lovely 
Jewish girl, and the old Rabbi was delightéd when 
I told him in Turkish, that it was very beautiful. 
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The latter insisted on giving-us some preserves and 
honey, with some wine, and also a liquor which 
tasted very like whisky; he likewjse made: us. eat 
some bread, and what was evidently cream cheese, 
in fact he showed us the greatest hospitality. After 
the repast was over, the Rabbi conducted‘us to the 
synagogue, where he showed us a wonderful copy 
of the Old Testament, writtcn in Hebrew on patch- 
ment, and rolled round two wooden pins. There 
was a carpet on the floor, and I noticed a massive 
silver tankard, with other ornaments. We then 
visited a mausoleum, in which I found dhe solitary 
tomb, which I was told was that of a Khan’s 
daughter; so the Khans must once have resided 
here. We entered several of the caves, which were 
very perfect, and must have been constructed 
centuries before the birth of our Saviour. 

The words Dshuffuth Kalth, signify in the Tar- 
tar language Jewish Fort; the ancient name, I 
believe, was Kirkor, or something like it. At the 
request of the Rabbi we wrote our names in a book ; 
and then, after thanking him most heartily: for-all 
his kindness, wished him and his friend good-bye, 
leaving a sovereign for the poor. TI had previously 
invited him to visit the Highland camp, and he 
promised to.come. He made many inquiries re- 
specting the conditions of peace, and seemed to 
think the war would do much good t. Turkey, as he 
said it would probably introduce into that country 
the civilized habits of England and France. 

On Walking ebafk to Baktchi-Sarai we entered 
some of the shops, and I purchased a Circassian 
girl’s cap, and a few other articles. We again 
mounted our ponies about two p.m. and rode back 
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with Sir William Forbes, of the Coldstreams, the 
afternoon unfortunately turning out wet. Altogether 
we. had a most. enjoyable trip; but I should much 
like to have had more time, and $o have again visited 
the field of Alma; as I wanted to make a ‘sketch of 
the ground where the battle was fought. 

A Russian Engineer officer stated to me at Sim- 
pheropol that the expedition to Kertch had been 
a terrible blow to the Russians. He said he had 
been there when we landed, and that they had 
only four battalions, a few guns, and 300 or 400 
Cossacks. * 

On returning to camp, I found that the British 
and French armics had been reviewed by General 
Liiders, and that he had lunched afterwards with 
Sir William Codrington. 

A Russian medical officer paid a visit to the 93rd 
about this time, and remained-for a day or two. He 
stated that he was a German by birth, and that he 
was in Sebastopol during the last four months of 
the siege. Curiously enough, he turned out to be 
the. very doctor who had attended poor Macgowan 
when he was taken prisoner, and he told us that 
after four days he sent him across to the north side, 
and that he believed he was then sent on to Sim- 
pheropol; the wound, he said, was a very bad one 
in the groin. He stated that during the latter part 
of the siege 600 or 700 wounded were daily brought 
to his hospital. 

The Russian officers with whom I couyersed all 
considered that we could easily have taken Sebas- 
topol, if we had attacked it immediately after the 
battle of Alma. The country through which we 
passed, when riding to Simpheropol, was not particu- 
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larly interesting, being quite open, and without any 
trees. We met numbers of Cossacks and wagons, 
and many Russian soldiers seemed to be on the 
march northwards. . There was one sad long train 
of carts containing sick. 

Before the end of April, many of the French and 
Piedmontese troops left the Crimea, and the 9th, 
17th, 39th, 62nd, and 68rd British Regiments re- 
ceived orders to embark immediately for Canada, to 
which country Sir William Eyre was also ordered to 
proceed. 

The peace had destroyed all hope of my’ obtaining 
a regimental lieut.-coloneley in another regiment, 
as the second Licut.-Colonels were all now certain 
to be reduced. 

On the 24th April, another grand review of the 

‘six divisions of the British army took place, and 
some manceuvres were executed. It was a lovely 
day, and a great many Russian officers were present. 
After the other divisions had been sent to their 
camps, the Highlanders were ordered to march 
past. aan 

On the 25th April an officer of the Piedmontese 
army dined with me at mess. He commanded a 
battalion of riflemen, and his name was Radicati di 
Primeglio. He had very kindly allowed me in the 
morning to make a close inspection of one of his 
companies, and also took me into their huts, of one 
of which I made a rough sketch. Another officer, 
named San Martino, also dined with me. 

Coofer, of the SBrd, who obtained leave in April 
to visit Sinope, most good naturedly brought me 
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and slept on my bed; the Russian cat having disap- 
peared, and the mouse also. 

Towards the end of April I spent a very pleasant 
evening in the Piedmontese camp, having been 
invited to dine with five officers of the Bersaglieri, 
who entertained me most hospitably; the dinner being 
excellent, with some capital champagne and claret. 
They expressed a hope that I would some day visit 
Turin; and on parting, besides a hearty shake of 
the hand, I received an affectionate kiss on both 
cheeks, as at four o’clock on the following morning 
they were to embark for home. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The north side of the harbonr—A sale—Highland dinner to Sir 
Colin Camphell—A French ball—Departure of British troops 
—Investiture of the Order of the Bath—Left behind.—Safe 
home at last. ees 


On the 28th AprilI paid my first visit to the north 
side of Sebastopol harbour, in company with Adrian 
Hope. We started off early, crossing the Tchernaya 
at the Traktir bridge, and then rode round by 
Inkerman. It was a most lovely day, but rather 
warm. On arriving at the great redoubt on the 
north side, we were told we might enter it, and 
accordingly crossed the bridge over the ditch. An 
extraordinary scene now presented itself, as numbers 
of Russian soldiers were singing and dancing ‘in 
every direction, all in full dress, whilst several bands 
were playing. 

We had hardly looked round, when several Rus- 
sian officers seized upon us. I was literally pulled 
off my horse’ and dragged off to one of the case- 
_mates, where we found a grand luncheon laid out, 
and a large concourse of Russian officers. All sorts 
of good things were offered to us, one of our recent 
enemies wantingsme to drink off a tumbler of brandy. 
A great many could fortunately speak French, but 
not one seemed to know any English ; several, how- 
ever, could converse in German. I was particularly 
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struck with one young officer, who seemed to be only 
about eighteen years of age, and who was very good- 
looking and gentlemanlike. He had been eleven 
‘months in Sebastopol, and told me that he was 
therefore allowed to reckon eleven years’ service, 
as sthe Czar had decided that all who served in 
Sebastopol during the siege were to count a year’s 
service for every month. 

I found on inquiry that it was a great Russian 
festival. After luncheon was over, some of the 
officers cgmmenced to dance, but as the fun soon 
began’to get rather fast and boisterous, Hope and I 
considered it would be wise to take our’ departure ; 
so after slipping quictly away we mounted our 
horses, and rode off to Fort Constantine, which we 
inspected very carefully both inside and outside. 
One of the embrasures had, I noticed, been knocked 
about, but on the whole the bombardment from the 
allied fleets on the 17th October, 1854, had evidently 
not caused much damage to this fort. Our next 
visit was to the “ Wasp ” fort, which had caused, I 
believe, considerable annoyance to our ships. The 
defences of the north side had apparently been much 
increased of late, batteries being visible in all direc- 
tions, We noticed four or five British and French 
vessels in the harbour, loading with the captured guns 
and shot. The masts of the sunken Russian men-of- 
war could still be seen, and it was quite sad to look 
upon the number of wrecks. Sebastopol, on the 
opposite side af the harbour, resembled one vast ruin. 
The houses on the north side wre also all de- 
stroyed, and we noticed thousands of graves. After 
a most interesting day, we returned to the Highland 

_ camp. 
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On the 30th April, a great sale of horses and 
ponies belonging to British officers took place not 
far from Mackenzie’s Farm, due notice having been 
sent some time previously to thé Russians. I at-- 
tended it, andit was altogether a most amusing scene. 
Two Russian bands were present, and played various 
pieces during the day. Pelissier was there, and also 
a Piedmontese general officer, and I observed a 
Russian General who had lost an arm. I believe 
about 2000 animals altogether were offered for sale, 
but very few were disposed of. The Russian officers 
evidently had no money, or else had made an agree- 
ment together, only to offer very small sums. Adrian 
Hope sold for only 13/., 4 horse he had purchased 
a few weeks previously for 50/. My groom brought 
my two ponies up to the sale, but they were neither 
of them sold. I rode myself the Russian charger I 
had used throughout the siege, and which had been 
captured a few days after the battle of Alma. He 
seemed to be more admired by the Russian officers 
than any of the English horses, and I received 
several offers, all of which I declined, having decided 
to take him home. 

On the 2nd May some Russian ladies were pre- 
sent at a drill of the Highland Division, and Sir 
Colin Campbell brought them into a square formed 
by the-93rd. At the conclusion the regiments all 
marched past. I had a pleasant ride about this 
time. with a Piedmontese General, who seemed a 
most infeliigent and agreeable man. * 

On the 9th May a grand farewel! dinner was given 
by the officers of the Highland Division to Sir Colin 
Campbell, previous to his departure for England. 
A anmmittoe of saven officers fone far each reoiment) 
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had Been formed, and, as the representative of the 
98rd, Thad plenty of occupation, having only two 
days’ notice to prepare for 126 persons, The enter: 
tainment came off in a very large hut, which was 
decorated for the occasion with tartan plaids belong- 
ing to the officers of the 42nd, 72nd, 79th, 92nd, 
and 98rd, and some evergreens which we had 
managed -to procure; the fourteen Colours of the 
seven regiments being suspended over the tables. 

' Besides Sir Colin and his personal Staff, the five 
clergymen (three Presbyterians, one Episcopalian, 
“and sone “Roman Catholic) attached to the division 
were invited. The chair was taken. by General 
Cameron, Brigadier-Generals Horn and Ferryman 
being also present. The dinner and wines were 
suppli€d by Crockford, Mr. Soyer himself very kindly 
coming up to superintend the cooking. The result 
of all our preparations was that a really magnificent 
repast was provided, an immense haggis and some 
excellent sheep’s-head broth not being forgotten. 
Two bands attended, also the whole of the pipers, 
twenty-eight in number. 

We all assembled outside the hut in the first 
instance, and on Sir Colin making his appearance 
the pipers at. once struck up “The Campbells are 
coming.” After dinner the pipers came in and 
marched round, playing also some reels. The toast 
of Sir Colin’s health was drunk amidst tremendous 
cheering, and of course with Highland honours, 
the bands playing “See the couquering hero,” 
and the pipers the “ Highlaifd daddie.” * He was 
much affected when returning thanks, the bands 
afterwards playing ‘“‘ Auld lang syne.” Many other 
toasts followed, Deputy-Inspector Logan responding 
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for the medical officers, and the Rev. James Camp- 
bell for the chaplains. The other members of the 
committee of management were Captain Brown for | 
the 1st Royals, Doctor M‘Kinnon for the 42nd, Captain . 
Rice for the 72nd, Major Hodgson for the 79th, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Lockhart for the 92nd. a 

On the morning of the 9th a special parade of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s old brigade was ordered, when he: 
made us a most touching farewell speech. On the - 
10th he wished us all “ good-bye,” taking the |. 
French mail steamer from Kamiesch Bay. The 3rd_ 
Buffs also left the Crimea on the 10th” May for 
Corfu. . 
Nothing had yet been heard with reference to our 
own departure; but as it could not be long delayed, 
T paid one more visit to the old trenches, also in- 
specting the whole of the French attack. I visited 
Catheart’s Hill, when I dismounted, and went in to . 
read some of the sad inscriptions, finding a monu- 
ment to poor Pattullo, of the 30th, and many others. 
About 126 officers lie buried at Cathcart’s Hill; and. 
as 180 British cemeteries existed altogether in the . 
Crimea, some idea of the fearful losses sustained by 
the British army can be obtained. Poor Banner, 
Ball, and Kirby, of the 93rd, lie side by side in a 
vineyard close to Kadekéi, and about one mile from 
Balaklava ; little Wemyss died on his way down to 
Secutari, and was buried in the Black Sea. Macnish 
rests at Scutari, and Turner near Givrakla, in Bul- 
garia. Macgowan must have been buried at Sim- 
pheropol, and the-gailant young Abercrombie sleeps 
near the spot where he so nobly fell when ascending 
the heights of Alma. 

The French gave a farewell ball in one of their 
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camps on the night of Sir Colin’s dinner; and as 
the officers of the 93rd had received a special and 
pressing invitation, I looked in late, with some 
. others, taking down one of ¢he pipers. The ball 
was held in an immense building erected for the 
Purpose, and the orchestra consisted of about 100 
musicians. Probably 1000 French officers were 
“present, and when I arrived, about one o’clock in the 
morning, they were all dancing away with each 
> other, as happy as possible, some few being fortu- 
“nate énough to obtain vivandiéres as their partners. 
We danced a reel by particular request, many of the 
French never having scen one, and I remained till 
about three o’clock. . 

The weather had now become hot, but as we had 
“construtted a capital bathing-place for the men, by 
throwing a dam across the stream below our camp, 
_ we were all able to got a swim occasionally, which 
we much enjoyed. 

The French sent, in the month of May, seven 
military medals for distribution in the 93rd High- 

‘landers; only non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates could be selected for this decoration. A few 
crosses of the Legion of Honour would, we under- 
stood, be given to the officers.of the British army. 

I contrived about this time to sell one of my 
ponies, receiving, however, only 31.—little enough, 
but better than nothing. 

On the 16th May the British had their last race- 
meeting in the Crimea; it took place close to the 
Tehernaya; very, few French werepresent, and as I 
could not see a single Russian officer, it was evident - 
that they had all started for Perekop; we heard, 
however, that General Wrangel was taking a look 
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at Sebastopol, and that he was to lunch with Sir 
William Codrington. , 

The 46th and 68th Regiments embarked on the 
17th May for Corfu,reight British regiments had, . 
therefore, now sailed. On the 23rd, the 92nd High- 
landers and the 89th Regiment embarked for Gib- 
raltar, in the “* Alps” and “ Perseverance ;” and on 
the following day the 13th Light Infantry also em- 
barked for the same station; the 28th and 47th 
Regiments leaving for Malta, to which place the 71st 
Highlanders had also been ordered from Kertch. 
We gave a farewell dinner to the 92nd on Y the "night 
previous to- their departure. An American, who 
had been a doctor in the Russian army during the 
siege, dined at our mess about this time. 

A review of the British regiménts still remaining 
in the Crimea took place on the 24th May, in honour 
of the Queon’s birthday; it was attended by Mar- 
shal Pelissier. Sir William Forbes, of the Cold- 

- streams, dined with me on the previous evening. 

The 48th Regiment embarked for Malta on the 
30th, and the 1st battalion of the Royals and the 
31st Regiment on the following day. Some excel- 
lent photographs were exhibited about this time by 
a Mr. Robertson, and I purchased three which he 
had taken in the Redan, and a few others. 

The Light Division, consisting of the 7th, 19th, 
93rd, 83rd, 34th, 77th, 88th, 90th, and 2nd battalion 
Rifle Brigade, were reviewed by Sir William Cod- 
rington and General Wrangel on the 28th May, also 
the 11th Hussaré and Horse Artillery. 


Our camp received on the 30th a visit from three 
. ee UA 2°, Pier: 
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spected some of the huts, looking into my tent, in 
which I still resided; they spoke French, and seemed 
pleasant and nice. 

On the Ist June, thirty British regiments still 
remained in the Crimea, but on the 2nd the Grenadier 
Gu%rds embarked in H.M.S. “St. Jéan d’Acre,” 
and the 1st battalion Rifle Brigade in the “ Apollo.” 
The weather had by this time become desperately 
hot, and fears were entertained that the cholera 
would spread throughout the camps, some cases 
having appeared. Our mess having now been broken 
up, I once more dined in my tent. 

On the 6th June my brother in the Royal Engineers 
sailed for England in the * Earlof Aberdeen.” The 
Coldstream Guards started a day or two previously 
in H.M.S. “ Agamemnon.” : 

An investiture of the Order of the Bath took place 
at the British headquarters on the 6th June, Lord 
Gough having arrived from England to present the 
decorations. All the troops attended, and we had 
a broiling march from our camp. A sort of throne 
was erected for Lord Gough, and a salute was fired. 
Marshal Pelissier received his G.C.B., and several 
other French officers were also decorated. Lord 
Rokeby, General Barnard, and Dr. Hall, got their 
K.C.B.’s. After the ceremony was over, Lord Gough 
rode round with Marshal Pelissier and Sir William 
Codrington, and took a look at the different regi- 
ments; he was dressed in the uniform of the Blues. 

On the 9th» June, the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade 
embarked on beard the “ King Philip,” and the 
Connaught Rangers in the “ Belleisle.” On this 
day I completed two years and three months under 
canvas. never havine quitted a tent from the com- 
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mencement of the campaign to the end. T believe 
no other officer of the army can say the same, as I 
was, I think, the only one who declined to occupy a 
room in a hut. r ‘ 

On the 13th June a sudden order arrived for the 
93rd Highlanders to prepare for immediate wm- 
barkation, and 1 at once packed up the few things 
I possessed. The 7th Fusiliers and 19th Regiment 
sailed in the “ Imperatrix,” the Ist Royals embarked 
in the ‘ Adelaide,” the 23rd and 33rd Regiments 
in H.M.8. “ London,” the 34th Regiment in the 
“Prince Alfred,” and the 42nd Highlanders ‘in the 
“ Rodney ” and ‘ Queen.” 

On the morning of tha 16th June, the 93rd_re- 
ceived orders to march the same afternoon to their 
old camp before Sebastopol, for the purpose of 
embarking the following morning on board H.M.S. 
“Sidon” at Kassatch Bay. The baggage was at 
once sent off, but just as the regiment was about to 
start, an intimation was received that the “ Sidon ” 
‘could not take more than twenty-four officers, and 
that five must be left behind. To my surprise~I 
was sent for shortly afterwards by Lieut.-Colonel 
Leith-Hay, who informed me that he had decided to 
leave me, together with Assistant-Surgeon Pollard 
and three subalterns (Lieutenants A. O. Tabuteau, 
E. 8. Wood, and 8. E. Wood). I was at this time 
the only Major with the regiment, and one of only 
three officers remaining with it who had served 
throughout the whole campaign, for although more 
than that numbe> had stopped till peace was pro- 
claimed, several had already started on leave. We 
had of course all been looking forward to the 
welcome which we knew the 93rd would meet with 
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on landing in England, and I felt sure the troops 
would be reviewed by the Queen, my disappointment 
may therefore be imagined; all, however, that a 
soldier has to do in cases of ¢his kind is to obey 
orders, cheerfully, and I have no doubt that the 
Coramanding Officer acted as he thought for the 
best. Fortunately, by riding off as hard as I could 
go, I got back my baggage, and after watching with 
rather a sad heart the departure of the 93rd, moved 
down quietly to Balaklava to await the course of 
events. 

Besitles® the officers selected to remain behind, 
Lieut. Ewen H. D. Macpherson had also, been left, 
in charge of the chargers and grooms belonging to 
the brigade; there were therefore six of us in the 
same unfortunate plight.. We slept on the night of 
the 16th at Balaklava, in an old hut full of rats. 

The 41st and 49th Regiments embarked in the 
“Transit” on the 16th, and the 95th Regiment 
sailed on the following day, leaving, I think, only 
nine infantry regimonts besides the 11th Hussars. ~ 
The huts of the Highland Division were all left 
standing, and the authorities evidently intended to 
leave them as a parting gift to the Tartars: 

On the 17th, I received a visit from my old friend 
Hallewell, who was employed on the Staff at 
Balaklava ; he begged me at once to come up to 
his hut, erected on the heights, saying he had a 
spare room, which was quite at my service, and that 
“it was much cgoler and healthier up there than in 
the town, requesting me at the fame time tb bring 
Ewen Macpherson also. We at once accepted his 
kind offer, and were soon comfortably settled in 
our new quarters, generally bathing every day in 
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the Black Sea, just below the old castle. On one 
occasion, when I had been taking a swim’ with 
Macpherson and Tabuteau, one of the epaulets of 
my coat became detached and fell into the sea; the. 
water was beautifully clear, and I could see that it 
had lodged on a projecting ledge of rock. Tabutgau, 
who was a capital swimmer, at once dived down, 
and to my great joy brought it up, not much the 
worse. It was one I had worn at Alma, so I was 
very glad to get it back. About this time I sold 
my remaining pony, I think to a Greek, getting 
next to nothing for it. We remained about a week 
in Hallewell’s hut, and I remember one day two 
extraordinary-looking creatures paying us a visit ; 
they were perfectly white, with claws like a lobster, 
and must have been scorpions of some sort.” J never 
’ before or since saw anything like them, and should 
imagine that their bite or sting must be something 
fearful. , 

At last we received orders to embark in the 
steamer “ Lion,” in which a few officers of the 42nd 
and 79th, who had been absent on leave when their 
regiments sailed, also took a passage. Major-Gene- 
ral Lord William Paulet was the senior officer on 
board, and we had also as fellow-passengers, Lieut.- 
Colonel Glyn, of the Rifle Brigade, Dr. Alexander, 
Captain Thynne, and a few others. 

We left Balaklava at five p.m. on the 23rd Juno, 
anchoring off Constantinople on the morning of the 
25th. Here I landed with Macpherson, and we’ 
dined and slep+ af Missouri’s hotel, where I met 
several officers belonging to the Turkish contingent, 
one a Warwickshire man named Vyner. The “Lion,” 

which belonged to the Hull and St. Petersburg 
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line of steamers, was not a bad vessel; her Captain’ 
was @ very good fellow, and I played chess with 
him occasionally. The cargo was not a pleasant 
one, as it consisted for the most part of powder; in 
fact I had a fair chance of being blown up as a 
termination to the campaign. About forty horses 
were on board, also a camel. Macpherson and 
Tabuteau. were my companions in a not very 
large cabin, but on the whole we were very com- 
fortable. 

‘After a good run of only four days and sixteen 
hours «from the Golden Horn, we reached Malta, 
anchoring on the morning of the Ist July. During 
the passage I lost my Arab dog, much to my regret; 
some ill-natured sailor must, I imagine, have thrown 
it overbeard. 

On the 2nd we left Malta, but unfortunately 
broke the crank-pin of our .starboard engine when 
off Algiers, The Captain nearly decided to put into, 
Malaga, but we managed to reach Gibraltar on the 
9th, where we got our damaged engine repaired, 
and took in a supply of coals. We were four days 
altogether at the Rock, and I took the opportunity 
of visiting St. Roque and Algesiras, also dining one 
evening with the officers of the 92nd Highlanders, 
some st whom took me afterwards to a ball, whic¢h 
was held, I think, at a theatre. Gibraltar is now 80 

well known that I need not enter into any descrip- 
tion of it; the galleries cut in the rock are wonder- 
ful places. The Governor, Sir James Fergusson, was 
most kind, and again insisted on my dining with 
him. One very amusing incident ‘Ocourred at Alge- 
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forgotten a circumstance, which has since? ‘caused 
me many a hearty laugh. 

On the 13th we left Gibraltar, getting hold of a 
stiff north-easter off Cape St. Vincent. It blew. 
very hard indecd for three days, and nearly every- 
body on board was sick. The gale at last mpde- 
rated, and on the 20th July, about half-past eleven 
a.m., we ran through the “ Needles,” anchoring 
soon after-at Spithead. The first news that reached 
us was, that the 93rd had. arrived some time pre- 
viously, and that the regiment was at Aldershot, 
where a grand review of all the Crimean ttoops had 
been held before the Queen on the 16th July. We 
also heard that his Royal: Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge had been appointed the General Com- 
manding-in-Chicf of the British Army; tliis I was 
very glad indeed to learn. On landing, I called on 
the General who commanded at Portsmouth, to 
ask for instructions, and received orders to join at 
Aldershot. 

During the Crimean campaign, the 93rd High- 
landers lost in killed and wounded, 117, and 301 
died of diseasé ; 158 others were invalided ; so that 
the total number of casualties amounted to 576. 

After the termination of the war, the Emperor 
of the French was good enough to confer upon me 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. I also received 
from the King of Italy, the Sardinian silver medal, 
inscribed with the words, “ Al-valore militare,” and 
from the Sultan of Turkey, the decgration of the 
Medjidié, and a silver medal. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Hu Memoriam, 


Names of all Officers who Fell in Action or Died in the 


Crimea. 
Field-Marshal Ld. Raglan, G.C.B.; Commander of the 
Forces, 
Lieut.-General Hon. Sir George] Commanded 4th 
Cathcart, K.C.B, Division. 


Major- -General Si« John Camp-| Commanded a 
bell, Bart. Brigade. 
Major. General J. B, Estcourt .,} Adjutant General. 
Brigadier-Gen. T. F. Strangways Commanded Royal 
Artillery. 
G.L. Goldie ..} 57th Regiment 
H. W. Torrens .. as 


H.W. Adams ..| 49th Regiment. 


» yo DW. Yea... 7th Fusiliers. 

» WB. Ayton ++] Royal Engineers, 

Major S. P. Townsend * Royal Artillery. 
» W.J. Swinton ditto. 
Captain A. Dew... ditto. 
» W.D. Guile ditto. 
” A, Oldfield ditto. 
» ~ A.C. Fitzro: “ ditto. 
» 8. P.J. Childers .. ditto. 
y» A. Gordon ditto, 
» oJ. M, Savage ditto. 
» E.G, Snow > ditto. 
Patton .. e ditto. 
Lieutenant H. ©. Singer =: ditto. 
i A. Walsham... ditto. 
» - RH. Cockerill a. ditto. 
PA E. luce .. 4. oe ditto, 
a @. J. Young .. ditto. 
” RAL Mitchell ditto. 
ditto, 


35 E. P. Marshall 


WMaclanchlan .. ditto. 


Died 28 June, 1955, 


Killed at Inkerman, 5 Nov., 
64, 

Killed at first assault on the 
Redan, 18 June, "65. 

Died 24 June, ’55, 

Killed at Inkerman. 


Killed at Inkerman. 

Mortally wounded at Inker- 
man, 

Mortally wounded at Inker- 
man. 

Killed at first assault on the 
Redan, 18 June, ’55, 

Died 22 Sept., 54. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Died 2 Jan., ’55. 

Killed at Alma, 20 Sept., ’54. 

Died 28 Oct., ’54. 

Killed 17 ‘Aug. 3 55. 

Died of wounds, 10 Sept.,’55, 

Killed 23 Oct., ’54, 

Killed 5 July, '55, 

Died 23 June, ’55. 

Killed 6 Sept., ’65. 

Died. 

Died 3 Ogt., ’54. 

illed at Alxta. 

filled at Alma. 

Killed 11 April, ’65. 

Died Oct., ’65. 

Killed April, 5x 





Died 29 Nov., ’35., 
Died 99 Nov ’S4. 
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Lieut.-Colonel ©. C. Alexander... Royal Engineers, \Died 10 Oct., "Bd. 


Brevet-Colonel R. Tylden 

Brevet-Major G. Ranken .. 

Captain A. D. Craigie -.. 
a» W. M., Inglis os 


»  W.H, Jesse .. 


‘4 FLW. King... 
» GF, Dawson .. 
» - G, St. Jd, Croften .. 
» F.C. Belson... .. 
Lieutenant J. Murray... 


” ©. E. 8. Baynes 
3 H, G. Teesdale 
” T. M. Graves .. 


» E. Bainbrigge 
” J. oH. FB. Carter 
39 BF, G. Lowry .. 


Captain C. Anderson .. 

1 W, Campbell 7 

» G. Sidebottom 
Cornet Hon. G. Neville. 
Lieuteggnt O. Petre... 
_ $ H. Wright. 
Captain T. Williams .. 

» W.Boyd.. 

» 9. Freeman .. .. 
Lieutenant H, Dawson. 
Major D. Halkett 


Captain J, Marshall... 
Lieutenant H. Sparke 
‘Captain C. Longmore 

»  G. Lockwood 


Lieutenant Viscount FitzGibbon. 


Captain C, Bowles 


Veterinary Surgeon T. Siddall. 


Captain W. Cresswell 


3 P. Houghton .. 
Avst.-Surgeon N, Arcetl 
Captain J. Oldham .. 

» S.Goad.. .. .. 
Lieutenant T. Irvine (Adjt.) 
Cornet H. Montgomery 


Quartermaster C. Foster .. 


Captain J. Nolan (A.D.C. to Gen. 


-_ Airey. 

* Major A. Willett... 
Captair. G. Winter 2. ee 
Lieutenant J. Thomson 


W. M. Somerville . 


ditto, 
. ditto. 
ditto, 
a ditto, 
r 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. = * 


vA ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
- |Assisfant-Engineer. 


{5th Dragoon Guards, 


7 ditto, 
. ditto. 
« {6th Dragoon Guards. 


on - ditto, 


Lieutenant Ion. R. Annesley .. 


» Hon. Hutchinggn ©. 


” Scots Greys. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

6th Dragoons. 


» Jah Light Dragoons.! 


ditto. 
ditto. 

8th Hussars. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

10th Hussars, 
ditto. 

11th Hussars. 
ditto. = = 
ditto. 

, ditto. 

. {13th Lt. Dragoons. 
ditto: 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 

15th Hussars. 


17th Lancers. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


j Died of wounds, 2 Aug,, '55. 

‘Killed 28 Feb., ’56. 

‘Killed 13 March, 85. 

‘Lost in the “Prince,” 14 
Nov., 54, : 

Killed at first assault on the 

| Redan. 

: Died of wounds, 22 April,’55. 

Killed 7 June, 55. 

| Died of wounds, 15 April, ’55. 

Died 14 Aug., '55. 

Killed at first assault on the 
Redan. 

Died of wounds, 7 May, ’55, 

Died of wounds, 22 Oct., Bl, 

Killed at first assault on the 
Redan, 

Killed 4 Apifl, ’55, 

Killed 2 May, ’55. 

Killed, 7 June, *65. 

Died 3 Sept., 55. 

Killed 5 Sept., ‘85. 

Died 23 Dec., 54. 

Died 21 duly, 55, 

Died of wounds, 11 Nov.,’5-4, 

Died 25 Nov,, '55, 

Died 23 Sept., 755. 

Died 23 Nov., '54. 

Died 12 Sept., 55. 

Died 29 Sept., ’54. 

Died 6 Oct. '64. 

Killed at Balaklava, 25 Oct., 
bd. 

Died 20 Sept., ’65. 

Killed at Balaklava. 

Died 3 Sept., ’55. 

Killed at Balaklava. 

Killed at Balaklava, 

Died 25 June, ’55, 

Died 30 June, '55. 

Died 19 Sept., ’54. 

Died 28 Sept., “54. 

Died 22 Oct., 54, 

Died 10 Aug., '55. 

Killed at Balaklava, 

Killed at Balaklava. 

Died 26 Sept., 54, 

Igilled at Balaklava 

Died 2 Julf, 55. 

Died 25 Jan., ’55. 

Killed at Balaklava. 


Died 22 Oct., 54. 








Ln Memorian. 


Cornet A. @eveland .. .... 
Veterinary Sargeon G. Gavin .. 
Colonel Hon. F. Hood 
Lieut.-Colonel Cox... 
y E. W. ‘Pakenham. 
Captain A. Rowley 2... 
Hon. A. Neville... 
Sir R. Newman, Bart. .. 
Lieutenant F. Davies. . 
Surgeon F, Hathwaite |, 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. V. Da 
» _ d.Cowell .. .. 
Captain NH. Cust... 0. ee oe 
Hon. G. Elliot 1.1! 
H. Bouverie.. .. «. 
I. Mackinnon 
F. Ramsden... 
Hon, R, Dgummond 
H. JoNiffey .. ow. 
Lieutenant E. Disbrowe 1... 
G. Greville .... 
Lient.-Colonel J. Hunter Blair. . 
Seymour (A.A. a) 
HH. Drummond , 
Captain D. Breklay .. 6. ee 
Viscount Chewton 
W. K, Allix (A.D.C.) . 
H,. W. Turner 
» B.Moller .. 
Lieutenant W. Bellew 
Captain Ross 
Lieutenant J. Dennis alts 
R. Hyndham .. .. 
Quartermaster W. Stillwell 
Colonel H. Cobbe, €.B. 
Captain W. ‘Arnold 
Quartermaster J. Leahy .-  .. 
Lient.-Colonel F. Mills . 
Capfain Hon. W. Monck .. 
Hon. C. Hare 


” 


” 





” ” 


” 
” 
” ree 


” 
» Hon, C. Browne .. 


Lieutenant Hon. EB. Fitzclarence. 
J.St.C.Hobson (Adit) 
W. Wright . 
0. Colt .. 
¥. Beauchamp .. 
Asste- “Surgeon J. Langham... 
Lieutenant T. E. Dent 
F. Smith . << 
Sur. eon E.LeBlanc.. ..  .. 


” 
” on 


” 


Captain H. Townshend... 
Art. -Surgeon W. Renwick 
Captain J. Croker soy 5 
Lieutenant L. Seagram .. .. 
Sureeon W. Simpson Sy. vate 


| 





17th Lancers. 
ditto. 
Grenadier Guards. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


.|Coldstream Guards. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Scots Fusilier Gds. 
Ato. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 

Ast Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto: 
ditto, 

3rd Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

4th Foot. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

7th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

9th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


2 


14th Foot. 
ditto. 

17th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
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Died of wounds, 6 Nov., 
Died 9 June, ’55. 

Killed 18 Oct., 54, 
Died 26 Sept., ’64. 
Killed at Inkerman. 
Killed 16 Oct., ‘54. 
Killed at Inkerman. 
Killed at Inkerman. 
Died of wounds, 10 Nov., 54. 
Died of wounds, 30 Sept,,’64, 
Killed at Inkerman. 

Died of wounds, 6 Nov., ‘54. 
Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Inkerman, 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Killed at Inkerman, 

Died 1 Oct., ’65, 

Died. 

Died of wounds, 6 Nov., 54. 
Killed at, Inkerman. 
Died of wounds, 6 Nov., '54. 
Killed at Inkerman, 

Died 13 Aug., ’55. 

Died 7 Sept., “55. 

Died of wounds, 8 Oct.,’54. 
Killed at Inkerman, 

Died 1, March, ’66. “x, 
Killed 7 June, ‘55. 

Died of wounds, 16 June, ‘85, 
Died. 

Died of wounds, 4 Oct., 55. 
Died 7 Oct., ’65. 

Died 12 June, ’65. 

Died of wounds, 6 Aug., ’55. 
Died of wounds, 5 May, ’55. 
Died 18 Sept., 55. 

Died of wounds, 18 Aug., 
Killed at Alma. 

Died of wounds, 22 Sept., 54. 
Killed 22 March, ’55. 

Died of wounds, 23 July, 55. 
Killed 18 June, ’65. 
Killed 8 Sept., °55. 
Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 
Died of wounds, 2 Oct., 
Died 4.Feb. ’65. 

Died 5 Jan., ’55 

Died of wounds, 20 June, 65, 
Shot by & French sentry, 17 
* March, ’55. 

Died 29 Nov., 55. 

Died 2 Mareh, °55. 

Killed 18 June, *55. 

Died 11 March, ’6§, 

Died 31 May, *55. 


‘S4, 


*B5. 


‘55. 
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é 


Lieutenant T. Meurant 
Ensign Picard 1... 


Lieut.-Colonel T. Unett S se 


Captain P. Godfrey 


» o«Kerr.. 1. .. es 


Ensign G. Stockwell... .. 

Brevet-Major J. B. Sharpe 

Captain 8S. R. Chapman .. 
“  Rebye .. wu. 


Lieutenant W. Dowling .. _ 


es F, Parr... 

+p L. Kekewich . 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Ainslie . 
Lieutenant W. Hurt .. 

- A. Hill... 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Chester .. 


Captain F. Evans... = 


» <A. Wynn. 

» d.Connolly .. ., 

» G. Hughes .. 0... 
» W.Poole ... .. . 
P.__ Campbell, 


Lieutenant D. Dyneley .. . 


D.A.Q.M.G. ’ 


a F. Radclitle .. .. 


‘ Sir W. Young, bart. 


ia H. Anstruther... 


$s J. Butlers. 4... 


‘s KF. Owen .. .. 

ag R. Somerville .. 

a E. Holden 

+8 C. Beck 2... 

a S. Holford ed 
M. Bell .. .. 


” 
Quartermaster S. Spence .. .. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Hoey .. 
ae J. Pattullo.. 


Captain A. Connolly... ..  «. 


» J. Stevenson .. 


Lieutenant F. Luxmore .. 
rv A. Gibson.. .. 4. 
Jd. Lewin... .. .. 


” 
Ensign W. Johnson .. .. 


» 9. Thompson... .. i 


»  W. Kerr sta ee 
»  T. Fitepatrick ee 
» RB. Deane ae 
Captain F. Attree .. . 
» ‘Anderson... «. 
» OT. Keng .. .. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Blake. 





»  T.Gough .. Zo 


Captain U. Burke 
Lieutenant F. Mont: 


<r Ur __ 
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18th Foot.” 


ditto. 
19th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
20th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 
21st Foot. 
ditto. 
22nd Foot. 
23rd Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
28th Foot. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
30th Foot. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. - 
31st Foot. 
ditto. 
32nd Foot. 
33rd Foot. 
. ditto. 
ditto. 





Killed 18 June, ’55. 

Died. , 

Died of wounds, 14 Sept.,’55. 
Died of wounds, 13 Sept.,’55. 
Died of wounds, 7 Nov.,’54. 
Killed at Alma. . 
Died of wounds, 28 Dec., ’54. 
Died 20 Sept., '55. 

Died 10 Sept., 64. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Died 25 March, ’56. 

Died 16 Feb., ’55. 

Died of wounds, 14.Nov,, 54. 
Died of wounds, 6 Nov., *54. 
Died 22 June, 55. 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alma, 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at7A lnm. 

Died 11 Dec., ‘64. 

Died of wounds, 24 Sept.,’55. 
Died 22 March, '55. 


Killed 8th Sept., 65. 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alma, 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alma. 

Died of wounds, 30 June, 55. 
Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 

Died of wounds, 9 Sept., ’55. 
Died of wounds, 29,Sept. '55. 
Died 27 Nov. '55, 

Died 7 Jan., ’55. 
Died 7 Nov., 55. 

Died 29 Sept., *54. 

Died of wounds, 9 Sept., ’55. 
Died of wounds, 6 Nov., 54, 
Died of wounds, 10 Sept.,”55, 
Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Inkerman, 

Died of wounds, 7 Nov., 54. 
Died 26 Sept., ’64. 

Died of wounds, 10 Nov., '54, 
Died of wounds, 23 Sept.,'53. 
Died 26 June, ’55. 

Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 

Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 

Killed 5 Sept., ’65. 

Died. = 

| Died 23 Aug., ’55. 

Died of wounds, 18 Sept.,’55. 
Died 18 Jan., 55. 

Killed at Alma. 


igen aa! Seg gem 








Lieutenant H. 8. St. V. Marsh . 


” Is Heyland  . 

H,. Donovan 

Ensign TH. Thorold .. 
Pay master P, McGrath 
Captain J. Shiffmer .. 


x» od. Robinson .. be 


Lientenant F, Hurt, 
» “WV. Jordan 
H. Lawrence 


Ensign R. Clayton .. 


ge AG cect sae os ditto. 

»  N. Ramsay .. .. ditto. 
Captain J. Vaughan .. .. 38th Foot. 
mae. Layard, D.A.Q.M Ge. ditto. 

Lieutenant O. Davies.. ..  .. ditto. 
Captain E. Maunsell , on | 39th Foot. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Eman “J Alst Foot. 
» _ 9G. Carpenter | ditto. 
Captain W. Johnstone... ..| ditto. 

» 9. Every ay th eel ditto. 

» E.Richards., .. ..! ditto. 

» 9. Lockhart... .. i‘ Mtto. 
Lieutenant J, Swady..  .. ditto. 

5 J. Stiing .. 0! ditto. 

3 H. Harriott... ; ditto. 

is A. Taylor ow hy ditto. 
Ensign L. Fitzgerald 6... ditto. 
Surgeon W. Anderson... w.! ditto: 
Asst.-Surgeon J. Lamont... ditto. 
Captain R. Cunningham ....| 42nd Foot. 

y R. Fraser. die ditto. 

»  B. Fenwick .. 44th Foot. 

» Hon. 0, Agar ditto. 

»  F, Caulfield .. .. 0... ditto. 

»  ‘W. Mansfield iat le ditto. 
Lieutenant R. Eyre .. .. .. ditto. 
Asst.-Surgeon J. Thomson ae ditto. 
Captain W. O'Toole .. .. se 46th Foot. 
Lieutenant F. Cartis.. as ditto. 

J. Messenger .. .. ditto. 
Captain W. F. Rooke. . . 47th Foot. 

» oJ.Gaynor .. .. o. ditto. 
Lieutenant J. Wooleomh Sat Ocal ditto. 
Major C. Powell.. «2 6. 49th Foot. 

» de Dalton Pe ditto. 
Caplain S.C. Glazbrook, . ditto. 

D.A.Q.M.G. 

», G. Rochfort .. 4.. ditto. 
Lieutenant A. Armstrong (Adjt. ] ditto. @ 
Asst.-Surgeon H. Beckwith 4. ditto. ‘ 
Ensiga C. Mitchell . .. Pa ditto. 

» _A. Platt. ia ids ce ditto. 
Major J. Moller..  .. 0... 50th Foot. 
Lieutenant W. Dashwood.. .. ditto. 

@ W. Bond... ra ditto. 


Ln Memorian. 


33rd Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

ee ditto. 
ditto. 

34th Footy 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

di 
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i Killed 24 June, ’55. 
Killed 18 June, ‘55. 
Killed 8 Sept., ’65 
Killed at Inkerman. 
Died 9 Feb., 55. 
Killed 18 Juno, *55. 
Killed 18 June, ’55. 
Killed 18 June, ’55. 
Killed 22 March, °55. 
Killed 8 June, ’55. 
Died of wounds, 12 July, 55.“ 
Died of wounds, 18 June, '55, 
Died 22 July, ’55. 

Died of wounds, 16 June, 55. 
Died Aug., ’65. 

Killed 18 June, ’55. 

Killed 11 July, ’65. 

Died of wounds, 10 Sept., ’55. 
Died of wounds, 6 Nov., ‘64. 
Died 9 Oct., °55. 

Killed 8 Sept, 5. 

| Died of wounds, 6 Nov., ’54, 
' Killed 8 Sept., 65. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Killed at Inkerman, 

i Died of wounds, 8 Dec, ’5-4. 
Killed at Inkerman, 

Died of wounds, 24 Dec., 55. 
‘Died 3 Jan., 55. 

Died 5 Jan., °55. 

Died 5 Sept., BS. 

Killed 16 July, 55. 

Died of wounds, 20 June, 65. 
Died of wounds, 18 June, 55. 
Died of wounds, 19 June, '55, 
Died of wounds, 28 June, 65. 
Died 15 Oct., mt 

Died 5 Oct., s 
Died 21 Ae 5 "84, 

Killed 2 May, ’65. 

Killed 15 Jan., ’56. 

Died of wounds, Oct., ’55. 
Died 26 Aug., 55. 

Died of wounds, 7 Oct., 54 
Killed 28 Oct., 64, 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Killed 18 Dec., 54, 


Killed 8 Sept., "55, 

Killed at Ink%rman. 

Bied 17 Oct., 54, 

Died of wounds, 14 Sept., °55, 
Died 11 Aug., 55. 
Died of wounds, 22 Dee., 54. 
Killed at Tnkermay, 

Died 8 Dec., 5A 
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Lieut. “Colonel WwW. Gnddy” pr | 
Major J, Rose... teres 
Captain J.Schaw 
Captain H.T, Butler, D.A Q M G. 
Lieutenant J. Warren... 
+ L. Birch .. 6. ee 
os W. Taylor oars 
is R. Stone .. Z 
a ©, Evans .. 
Asst.-Surgcon J. Norris 
Colonel J. Shadforth .. 
Captain E. Stanley .. .. 
» od. Bland oa 
» J. Auchmuty 
» G, Norman .. 
Ticutenant G. Tague... 
- J. Ashwin 
‘ D Curwen ., 
‘ G. Mitchell... 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Shearman ., 


Tyler... 0. ae 

Mi njor W. Dickson 22)! . 
Cuptain J. Forster... 4, 
gp RU COR soon ose “Tee cose 

» 9. Bland Oe ae ae 


Livutenant A. Blakiston .. .. 
is G. White... .. 0... 
Liout.-Colonel E. Swiny .... 
Major G. Harrison 2.06... 
Licutenant G. Curtois 6... 
i T. Morgan aie as 
FP. Mackesy aa 

Ensign H. Twysden ., 

» J. Clutterbuck .. 

» A. W. Fraser... 
Lieut.-Colonel H, Smyth .. 
Major H. Wynne... 
Captain R. Edwards .. 
Lieutenant J. Marshall 

ai F. Barker. . 

‘4 H. Smyth. . 
Asst.-Surgeon J, O"Lear: 
Major R. Hunter, 
Lieutenant B. Northey  .. 
Asst.-Surgeon R. Gilborne 
Quartermaster J. Macdonald .. 
Brevet-Major E, Wellestey, 








A.Q.M.G. 
Colonel G. Egerton... 4... 
Captain A. Lempriete toa 
» 2B Gilby bof hate de 
» E.Crofton .. 4. 
_x« J. Nicholson .. Shee 
»  W.Pechell .. 2. a 
a W. Parker id 





Lieutenant A, Maine... 


55th Foot. © 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
57th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
62nd Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 


63rd Foot. 


ditto. - 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
68th Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
71st Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
72nd Foot. 
73rd Foot. 


77ih Foot. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
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Killed 8 Sept:, ’55 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alma, 

| Killed at Inkerman. 

| Died 22 Dee., "64. 

| Died 9 Oct., ’54. 

Died 20 Sept., ’54. 

Killed 7 June, 55. 

Died of wounds, 6 Aug., ’55, 


+ |Died 22 Nov., 54% 


Killed 18 June, 65. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Died of wounds, 8 Nov., ’5-4, 
Died 18 Nov., 54, 
Died of wounds, 30 June, 
Died of wounds, 11 Nov.,’54. 
Killed 18 June, 54. 

Died 7 Oct., °55. 

Died of wSunda, 28 Mar.,’55. 
Died of wounds, 8 June, 55. 
Died. 

Killed 8 June, ’5: 
Killed 8 June, ’” 
Killed 8 Sept., ’ 
Died of wounds, 8 
Killed 8 Sept., 65. 
Died of wounds, 2 May, *55, 
Killed at Inkerman. 

Killed 7 July, '55. 
IKillea at Tnkerman. 
Died 14 Nov., 54. 

Died 7 March, 56. 

Died of wounds, 9 Nov., 54, 
Killed at Inkerman, 

Died 8 Dee., 55. 

Died of wounds, 23 Nov., 54. 
Killed at Inkerman,. 

Killed 11 May, ’65. 

Killed 8 June, 55. = 
Killed at Inkerman, 

Died 14 March, *53, 
Killed 17 Oct., ’54. 
Died 30 Oct., ’55. 

Died 29 May, 135. 

Died 25 Jan., ’56. 

Died of wounds, 16 Sept.,’53. 
Killed at Alma. 











8 Nov.,’55. 








Killed 20 April, ‘5 
Kilfed 19 April, ‘6. 
-|Died°23 July, ’5: 
Died 26 Sept., "64. 
Killed at Inkerman. 
Killed 3 Sept., °65. 
Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 
Died 21 Nov., '54 


Lieutenant R. Walmsley .. 
j B® Alder .. 
Fs B. Brown... 
” C. Knight 


Surgeon C, Macartney... 

Captain A. Maitland... .. 

Lieutenant F. Grant ..  .. 

Major E. Norton., i 
» E. Bayley 


Captain J. Wray 

» HH. Grogan 

»  E, Corbett .. é 
Lieutenant E. Webb... 


* A.D. Maule (Adjt.) 


J. Preston. 
Brevet- -Major J. Macdonald 
» Hon, C. Daly 
Captain A. Hill... 6... 
vp dts Crawfird |. 
»  H. Vanghan.. 
» HH. Preston... 
Livutenant A. Swift . 
ei B. Wilmer 


” Hon, R. Charteris, 


» ADC. to Earkof Lucan. 
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77th Foot. 
ae ditto. 
* ditto. 
. ditto, 
we ditto. 
ma 79th Foot, 
se ditto, 
88th Foot. 
of ditto. 
a. ditto. 
es: ditto. 
oe ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
‘fe ditto. 
“ 89th Foot. 
an ditto. 
fs ditto. 
ve 80th Foot. 
. ditto. 
a ditto. 
24 ditto. 
ditto. 
92nd Foot * 














Major Rt. M. Banner... .. 93rd Foot. 
Brevet-Major J. A. Macgowsn. . ditto. 
Lientenant R. Abercrombie. ditto. 

: - J. Wemyes BB: “ie ees ditto. 

” E. Ball ae ae ditto. 

a F. Kirby Ps ditto. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Caio i 95th Foot. 
Major J. Davis... ore ditto. 

Captain G, Dowdall .. ditto, 
» J. Eddington ditto. 

» 7 L, Fraser ditto. 

» F.H. Dym oa ditto. 
Lieutenant R, Polhill.. .. ditto. 

3 E Eddington... ditto. 

‘ J. Kingsley (Adjt).. ditto. 

$5 W. Braybrook .. ditto. 
Dient.Eolonel J. Handcock. 97th Foot. 

Major A. Welsford tees ditto, 
Captain J. Hutton .. .. .. ditto. 
ys WL Wilearas 0. eas tase ditto. 
Lieutenant D. McGregor .. .. ditte, 

$i HH. Ramsbottom... |s ditto, 

5 Rt. Goodenough =... ditto. 

55 G. Preston ae a ditto. 

° We DermanYaujt).. ditto, 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Beckwith _ ..: Rifle Brigade 

(Ist battalion ) 
Major E. Rooper : ae ditto, 
Captain A. Cartwright ditto. 
Lieutenant IT. Tryon. ditto. 
ee ‘A. Ged ditto. 
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Died 4 Oct., 54. 

Died 6 Oct., ’54. 

Died 15 Dee., ‘55. 

Died 2 Oct., ’55. 

Died of wounds, 11 April,’55. 
Died 7 Oct., °55. 

Died 1 Oct., °55. 

Died 20 May, ’55. 

Died of wounds, 8 June, '55. 
Killed 7 June, 55. 

Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 

Killed 7 June, ’55. 

Died 7 June, ’55, 

Died of wounds, 1 4 Nov,, 54, 
Killed 14 April,” 55. 

Died 15 Jan., "55, 
Died 29 Dec., 54. 

Died of wounds, 31 Mar., '55. 
Died 24 Feb., 55. 

Died of wounds, a Sept., '55, 
Killed 8 Sept., 

Killed 8 Sept. Be 

Killed 8 Sept., ’55. 

Killed at Balaklava. 





Died 6 Ocvt., 54. 

Died of wounds, 14 Auy,, 
Killed at Alma. 

Died 13 June, '65. 
Died 9 June, '55. 

Died 16 Feb., '55. 
Died of wounds, 30 Nov., 64. 
Died 5 April, 55. 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alma, 

Died 31 Aug, ’55. 

Died. 
Killed at Alma, 

Killed at Alma. 

Killed at Alina. 

Killed at Alma. 

Died of wounds, 9 Sept., ’ 
Killed 8 Sept., 58. 

Killed 8 Sept., °55. 

Killed 22 Mareh, 55, 

Killed 8 Sept., 55. 

Died 6 Jan., '55. 

Died of wounds, 20 Sept., ’55. 
Killed 31 Aug., ’55. 

Killed 18 Amg., °55. 

*®Died 25 Sept., "54. 


55. 





Died of wound, 10 Nov.,’5 4. 
Killed at Inkerman. 7 
Killed 20 Nov., 8g. 

Died 27 Nov., 54. * 
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Asst.-Surgean J. Shorrock 
Captain M. M. Hammond .. 


E. Forman .. 
Lieutenant L. Malcolm 
Lord F. L. Gower .. 
KE. Woodford .. 
Borough .. 

se P. Dyke .. 
Ensign H. Ryder 
De uty-Inspector-General 
pence. 
Surgeon J. Mitchell 
C. Pine .. 
P. Mackay .. 
C. B. Bassano 
» _ N. O'Connor ., 
Asst.-Surgeon Harrison 
Brown .. 
A. R, Reid. 
F, Smith .. 
F, Macartney 
E.P. Boyle.” 
J. H. White .. 
J. H. Gilborne .. 
J. Longmore .. 
» TO. Mitchell .. 
Asst.-Com.-Gen, H. L. Bayley... 





” 
” 


Te 


” 
” 
” 


” 





” ” 


Deputy-Asst.-Com.-Gen. W. P, 

Coppinger. 
” ” » » Tronton. 
» oo» on Hayter. 
” » _ Yellon.. 


Dep ».-Ord. "Storekeeper J. Nichol!s 

The Rev. G. Mockler. < 
if a. Strickland 

D. Sheehan 

J. Sheil 

G. Gyngell .. 

Purveyor F. Henty 
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Rifle Brigadé 
(Ist battalion.) 
Rifle Brigade 
(2nd battalion.) 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
Medical Staff. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 
aditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
Commissariat Dept. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
Ordnance Dept. 
Chaplain. 
R. C. Chaplain. 
ditto. : 
ditto. 
Missionary. 
Purveyor’s Dept. 





Chief Interpreter Calvert 7 


Intelligence Dept- 





Died 21 Sept., *54. 
Killed 8 Sept., ‘85, 


Killed 18 June, ’55. 

Killed at Inkerman. 

Died 6 Oct. 54. 

Died of wounds, 30 June, '55. 

Died 30 Nov., ’55, 

Died 19 April, '35. 

Killed 8 Sept, 55. 

Lost in the ‘ Prince,” 14 
Nov., 64. 

Died 24 Sept., ’54. 

Died 6 March, ’55. 

Died 5 Oct., “54. 

Died 1 Feb., ’56. 

Died 7 June, 56. 

Died 22 Mov.p’54., 


Died 26 Nov., ’54. 
Died 5 Oct., Bs. 
Died 9 Feb., ’65. 
Died 12 Feb., 55. 
Died 8 Dee., 953 
Died 3 July, 5. 
Died 25 Jan., 


Died 21-Aug,, 55. 
Died 29 Dee 55. 

Died 24 July, ‘55. 
Died 11 Ang,, 55. 


Died 2 Nov., 54. 
Died. 

Died: 

Died, 

Died. * 
Died. 

Died. 

Died. 

Died. 

Died. 

Died. 


ROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL MARINES. 


Rear-Admiral Boxer, c. oad a 
Captain Christie . 

Commander Hammet.. 

Lieutenant Douglas 


Royal Navy. 


. 


. 
Died. 
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